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THE  DEBATE 

ON  THE  SECOND  READING  OF 

THE  CATHOLIC  BILL, 

MAY  4th,  1795. 

T H E order  of  the  day  being  read The  SOLICITOR. 

GENERAL  rofe.  I own,  faid  he,  tho*  I have  been  long  in  the  habit 
of  addrefiing  this  Houfe,  that  I feel  fome  agitation  atprefent,  when 
I confider  the  magnitude  of  the  fubjeft  which  I am  about  to  ven- 
ture in  the  firft  inftance  to  difcufs,  and  which  now  engages  the  at- 
tention of  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  I am  glad,  however,  that  it 
is  at  length  become  a fubjedl  for  the  difcuffion  of  parliament,  and 
it  would  perhaps  have  been  well  for  fome  purpofes,  if  it  had  engag- 
ed the  attention  of  parliament  at  an  earlier  period  ; but  however 
late  it  offers  itfelf,  I am  fure  it  will  be  decided  on  with  wifdom. 

I hold  in  my  hand  a copy  of  the  bill,  which  has  been  prefented 
by  the  Right  Honorable  Member,  and  though  I rife  at  this  early 
llage  of  the  debate,  I hope  the  Houfe  will  net  think  that  I have  any 
intention  of  arrogating  to  myfelf  more  than  belongs  to  an  humble 
individual,  who  participates  in  the  common  concern  which  molt 
deeply  affefts  us  all. 

If  I felt  that  any  matter  was  impofed  upon  me  other  than  what  was 
congenial  to  my  owTi  feelings  and  fentiments,  and  to  the  duty  of  ail 
Irifh  gentleman,  I truft  that  the  Houfe  know  me  well  enough  to 
think  that  I would  decline  the  talk. — This  fubjeft  is  not  a novel 
one  : yet  it  is  but  fair  to  fay,  that  the  great  and  only  difficulty  of 
the  difcuffion,  is  to  make  a fair  and  iimple  narrative  of  the  real  ftate 
of  the  cafe,  which  I (hall  now  attempt  by  the  aid  of  hiftorical  fadts, 
recognized  and  fandlioned  by  the  legiflatures  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  co-operating  to  form  the  great  model  of  our  conftitution, 
to  afcertain  thofe  principles  to  which  we  are  mutually  pledged, 
which  attach  us  to  a common  centre,  which  form  that  indiffoluble 
compact,  which  is  the  great  bond  of  our  connexion,  and  on  that 
broad  and  firm  bafis  fhall  I reft  all  that  I mean  to  offer.  Though  this 
bill  profeffes  to  be  “ for  the  further  relief  of  hisMajefty’s  Roman 
<£  Catholic  fubjedts,  &c.”  and  though  it  might  feem  to  contain  more 
fubftantive  claufes  than  thofe  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Houfe 
will  be  naturally  drawn,  I fhall  not  embarrafs  the  Houfe  by  going 
into  the  diminutive  circumftances  and  their  probable  conferences, 
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but  {hall  diveft  myfelf  of  all  thofe  letter  confiderations,  which 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  your  attention  to  the  great  objeft. 

The  Right  Hon.  member,  and  every  gentleman  will  perceive 
that  when  I allude  to  thofe  parts  to  which  I do  not  wifh  to  direft 
your  attention,  I mean  that  claufe  which  takes  away  the  necefiity 
of  any  qualification  or  having  or  ufing  arms.  The  qualification  in 
force  is  that  of  the  nature  of  1793,  of  only  two  years  ago  ; it  was 
then  thought  a moderate  and  reafonable  one,  and  I remember,  that 
in  the  difeufiion  on  the  bill,  many  gentlemen  were  anxious  to  have 
It  Hill  greater  than  it  was  then  epafted. — Another  is  the  laft  claufe 
of  the  bill,  for  giving  to  Roman  catholics  in  the  army  a free  right 
to  attend  their  divine  fervice.  The  reafon  I wifh  to  diveft  myfelf 
of  the  confideration  of  the  claufe  is,  becaufe  I am  bold  to  fay,  that 
there  never  was  a more  unneceffary  claufe  introduced  in  any  bill. 

I will  not  impute  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  any  unkind,  unfair, 
inflammatory  defign,  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  any  fet  of  men  ; but 
from  my  own  knowledge,  and  the  fulleft  enquiry  and  intelligence  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  never  happened,  fave  in  one  unfortu- 
nate inftance  which  became  a fubjeft  of  enquiry,  that  any  circum- 
ftance  occurred  to  render  fuch  a claufe  at  all  neceffary.  So  much, 
ftr,  for  the  two  claufes  of  the  bill,  the  one  taking  away  the  necef- 
fity  of  any  qualification  to  bear  arms ; the  other  providing  again  ft 
a feverity  which  never  exifted,  and  both  of  them  calculated  to  arm 
the  beggary  and  inflame  the  bigotry  of  the  nation.  Having  thus 
difembarraffed  the  queftion,  I am  to  call  your  attention  to  the  moft 
Important  fubjedt,  that  was  ever  agitated  in  this  country — a fubjedl 
refolving  itfelf  into  one  Angle  queftion,  “ Whether  you  will  leave  a 
t(  trace  of  that  conftitution  eftablifhed  by  what  I will  ever  call  the 
“ glorious  revolution  What  is  the  bold  and  prominent  feature  of 
this  bill  ? it  profeffes  to  give  every  Roman  catholic  permiffion  to  fit 
In  either  houfe  of  parliament,  and  amounts  to  a difpenfation  from 
taking  any  of  thofe  oaths,  or  fubferibing  to  that  declaration  which 
you  will  find  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  the  time  of  the  facred 
compact  between  King  William  and  his  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  was  foon  afterwards  recognized  as  extending  the  bleff- 
ings  of  that  glorious  revolution  to  Ireland,  has  been  adled  upon  ever 
fince,  and  recognized  by  feveral  ftatutes  ; by  one  fo  lately  as  th# 
year  1782,  when  you  yourfelves  enadted  the  fame  oaths  in  the  law 
which  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  that  great  man,  and  excellent 
lawyer,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Yelverton,  and  which  patted  under  his 
aufpices  in  the  memorable  sera  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  admini- 
ft  ration. 

It  would  not  be  treating  this  Houfe  with  proper  refpedl  to  be 
tedious  in  an  hiftorical  detail,  which  I ought  to  fuppofe  every  gen- 
tleman here  acquainted  with  ; but  as  fuch  dull  talks  often  fall  to 
gentlemen  of  my  profefiion,  I fhall  with  brevity  enter  upon  it.  It 
Is  hardly  neceffary  to  mention  that  before  the  reformation  many 
ftruggles  took  place  on  account  of  foreign  fupremacy  in  matters 
ecclefiaftical : every  body  knows  that  they  often  affected  the  good 
-erder  qf  England,  and  the  peace  gf  Europe,  and  with  how  little  ce- 
remony 
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remony  that  fpiritual  fupremacy,  when  fuceefsful,  transferred  crowns 
and  fceptres.  From  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  and  moll  particularly 
from  that  of  our  own  country,  we  have  learned  that  the  civil  go- 
vernment can  never  endure  fo  formidable  a rival  as  a feparate  and  in- 
dependent ecclefiaftical  dominion,  fuch  as  is  claimed  by  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  catholic  church.  The  fpirit  of  civil  liberty  had  long 
fought  againft:  it — and  the  prince  or  parliament  who  would  admit 
it  now,  would  facrifice  that  which  had  been  ftruggled  for  through 
ages,  would  hand  back  the  government  to  the  power  of  prielis,  would 
leave  them  to  work  upon  your  counfels,  by  confeffion  and  abfolu- 
tions,  would  blaft  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  would  hurl  you  from 
your  fphere,  and  fepcrate  you  from  Great  Britain  and  her  c?nft?v.t 
tion.  Every  body  knows,  that  after  much  diilurbance  and  blood, 
this  conteft  came  directly  to  ilTue  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  when 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  authority  of  parliament,  acd 
backed  by  the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  affumed  its  own  authority  in 
fpiritual  matters ; that  in  every  fucceffive  reign  the  fame  ftruggle 
exifted  more  or  ie's  until  the  revolution,  that  fatal  period  to  the 
Stuarts,  when  a prince  prefumed  to  difpenfe  with  the  eftablifhed 
laws,  to  introduce  that  power  againft:  which  the  kingdom  had  fo 
long  contended,  and  to  overturn  the  proteftant  religion  as  by  law 
eftablifhed.  Different  oaths  of  fupremacy  had  been  enacted  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  from  time  to  time  modified  by  the  authority  of 
the  legiflature — in  thefe  Henry  had  been  called  the  fupreme  head— 
Elizabeth  fupreme  governor  of  the  church ; but  at  the  period  of 
the  revolution,  when  thefe  qualifications  were  afeertained  and  mo- 
delled out  of  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  diffenters,  to  whofe 
feelings  it  was  not  confonant  to  call  the  King  fupreme  head  or  go- 
vernor of  the  church,  a modification  of  the  oath  was  adopted  and 
embodied  into  the  famous  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  that  great  record  is  contained  the  compad  between  the  prince 
and  the  parliament,  after  fetting  cut  the  facred  obligation  againft 
ecclefiaftical  fupremacy,  by  which  they  bind  themfelves,  on  thefe 
terms  they  offer  and  the  King  accepts  the  crown  ; what  is  the  com- 
pact ? The  law  enumerates  the  many  and  various  mifehiefs  which 
had  occurred  during  the  reign  of  James  II.  from  difpenfing  with, 
the  oaths  of  fupremacy,  and  then  proceeds  to  ftipulate  for  their 
future  obfervance,  fetting  forth  the  oaths  ; the  very  oaths  which 
you  are  defired  to  abrogate.  It  is  obfervable  that  before  the 
compact  was  formed,  and  before  they  made  a tender  of  the  crown 
to  William  and  Mary,  who  were  by  their  coronation  oath  to  be 
bound  in  the  fame  terms,  they  lhew  the  obligation  : — for  it  was  na- 
tural for  King  William  to  fay  before  he  would  become  the  protestor 
of  their  religion  and  liberties,  “ I beg  to  ksow  whether  the  com* 
“ pad  and  obligation  be  reciprocal  ?”  By  the  fame  flatute  it  was 
made  necefiary  on  the  part  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  fubferibe  the 
declaration  preferibed  by  the  ad  of  Charles  II.  “ to  preferve  the 
“ King’s  perfon  and  government,  bydifabling  papifts  to  fit  and  vote 
in  either  houfe  of  parliament.” 
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From  that  period,  thus  has  refted  the  conflitution  ; and  fuch  was 
the  folemn  compaft  received  and  afted  under  by  both  kingdoms 
from  the  revolution  to  the  prefent  time. 

Before  I come  to  the  Irifh  ftatute,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
the  aft  for  fettling  the  fuccefiion  to  the  crown,  by  which  the  whole 
of  this  fyftem  is  recognized  as  the  great  fecurity  of  the  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties  of  the  country.  I am  confcious  that  in  this 
detail  of  fafts  I cannot  catch  attention  fo  much  as  the  fubjeft  de- 
mands ; but  having  undertaken  the  difeuffion,  I fhould  not  think 
myfelf  juftifiable  in  any  omiffion.  The  convulfed  and  diftrafted 
fituation  in  which  Ireland  was  left  by  James  after  his  abdication, 
with  a variety  of  other  circumftances,  prevented  Parliament  from 
fitting  here  until  the  4th  of  William  ; and  in  that  interval  the  Englifh 
legiflature  enafted  a law,  fince  adopted  by  Ireland,  by  which  the 
oaths  which  I allude  to  are  a part  of  our  law.  And  vvhat  was 
the  conduft  of  the  firft  parliament  in  Ireland  after  the  revolution  ? 
The  members,  before  they  took  their  feats,  took  the  oaths  of  fupre- 
tnacy  and  allegiance,  and  fubferibed  the  declaration  as  fet  forth  in 
the  bill  of  rights ; and  the  firft  law  palled  by  them  was  the  aft  re- 
cognizing their  Majefties  title  ; which  aft  recites,  ‘ that  Ireland  is  for 
ever  united  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  King  fhould  enjoy 
the  jurifdiftion,  prerogative,  and  authority  thereof.*  It  recites  our 
delivery  from  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and  then  recognizes  the 
title  to  the  crown  of  Ireland,  with  all  its  prerogatives  and  jurifdic- 
tions,  as  incorporated,  united,  and  annexed.  'It  is  abfolutely  rre- 
ceffary  to  recur  to  hiftory  for  fome  account  of  that  conftitutiori 
which  you  are  about  to  retain  or  part  with  this  night. — It  will  not 
be  contended  that  a King  of  England  can  reign  over  his  Englifh 
fubjefts  by  one  rule  of  conduft,  and  over  thofe  of  Ireland  by  ano- 
ther ; nor  will  any  one  ferioufly  argue  that  it  is  competent  for  his 
Majefty,  without  the  concurrence  and  advice  of  his  parliament  of 
^England,  to  alter  and  new  model  the  compaft  under  which  he 
holds  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  this  imperial  realm,  or 
to  abfolve  himfelf  from  that  compaft,  or  alter  any  part  of  that 
compaft,  by  which  the  other  component  parts  of  the  legiflature  are 
bound  as  well  as  himfelf,  without  the  united  concurrence  of  thofe 
powers  from  whence  the  obligation  flowed,  and  who  alone  are  com- 
petent to  diffolve  this  fcederal  and  folemn  fyftem  of  connexion. 

I have  ftated  thefe  fafts  to  fhew  that  this  compaft  moved  from 
men  who  thought  it  neceffary  to  bind  themfclves,  that  the  compaft 
might  be  conclufive  and  reciprocal.  On  the  faith  of  this  compaft 
the  parliament  and  the  people  of  Ireland  recognized  the  title  of 
William  to  the  crown,  and  with  it  the  obligation  of  thefe  oaths, 
which  oaths  and  obligations,  in  Yelverton’s  memorable  aft  of  1782, 
are  particularly  recited,  adopted,  and  embodied  into  the  Irifh  code. 
The  title  of  that  law  is — for  extending  th:  provifions  of  an  aft,  enti- 
tled, an  aft  confirming  all  the  Jlatutes  made  in  England. — And  it  recites 
that,,  by  an  aft  made  10  H.  7.  all  fuch  Jlatutes  as  concerned  the  com  - 
mon-weal  of  the  realm,  were  confirmed  in  this  kingdom. — And  it  re- 
cites, that  during  the  rebellions  of  1641  and  1 688,  many  Jlatutes  were 
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made  in  Great  Britain  which  affected  Ireland ; and  that  whereas  a 
Jimilariiy  of  laws,  manners , and  cujloms,  ought  to  fuhjlfl  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland , it  enacts,  amongft  other  things  regulating  the 
commerce  and  property  of  Ireland,  that  all  fuch  claufes  and  provi- 
Jions  contained  in  any  fuch  flatutes  as  relate  to  the  taking  any  oath  or 
oaths , or  making  or  fubferibing  any  declaration  or  affirmation  in  this 
kingdom , or  any  difability  for  omitting  the  fame,  fhall  be  accepted,  ufedy 
and  executed  in  this  kingdom,  according  to  the  prefent  tenor  of  the  fame . 
— Here  then  is  the  renovation  of  the  compaft,  and  the  folemnities 
which  enfure  it  at  the  memorable  sera  of  the  revifion  and  renovation 
of  our  conftitution,  in  which  the  right  hon.  member  (Mr.  Grattan) 
had  fo  diftinguifhed  a (hare. 

I have  hitherto  confined  myfelf  to  the  confederation  of  this  fo- 
lemn  compact  thus  made  and  ratified — I fhall  now  obferve,  that 
the  wifdom  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  not  thought 
proper  to  releafe  his  Majefty  or  themfelves  from  thofe  engagements 
in  which  we  are  equally  bound ; from  which,  however,  the  bill  in 
my  hand  goes  to  releafe  members  of  either  houfe,  or  perfons  to  be 
appointed  to  the  feveral  great  offices  herein  enumerated  and  detail- 
ed molt  accurately— a detail,  which  I mult  fay  I think  unneceffary, 
for  five  lines  would  anfwer  the  purpofe,  by  faying  exprefsly,  that 
“ notwithftanding  any  law,  ftatute,  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  : not- 
withftanding the  Bill  of  Rights,  notwithftanding  any  connection 
or  compaft  with  Great  Britain,  be  it  enacted  that  the  oaths  of  fu- 
premacy,  &c.  and  all  laws  to  enforce  the  fame  be  henceforth  null 
and  void.”  ThuG,  notwithftanding  the  feries  of  legiflative  a£ls  of 
both  countries,  in  afeertaining  and  fecuring  our  conftitution,  and 
(in  the  language  of  the  Bill  of  Rights)  our  religion,  laws  and  li- 
berties, from  the  danger  of  being  fubverted ; notwithftanding  the  re- 
ligious folemnities,  by  which  the  prince  as  well  as  his  parliaments 
have  been  bound  to  maintain  them,  let  all  be  pronounced  to  be-« 

The  bafelefs  fabrick  of  a vi/ion , 

The  affimilation  of  laws  in  matters  of  imperial  concern,  is  the 
principal  bond  of  our  connexion — the  departure  from  the  principle 
muft  tend  to  feparation. 

But  when  it  is  fought  to  withdraw  us  from  this  folemn  compaft, 
to  eftabliih  by  law  a foreign  fupremacy,  and  to  annihilate  all  the 
ftatutes  which  I have  recited,  it  becomes  matter  of  ferious  confide- 
ration.  It  has  been,  and  may  again  be  faid,  that  the  temporal 
power  of  the  crown  will  remain  entire,  notwithftanding  this  inno- 
vation.— Weie  this  a matter  never  before  djfcufted,  I fhould  have 
little  difficulty  in  refuting  this  opinion ; but  when  every  part  of  our 
hiftory  is  full  of  the  detail  of  blood  and  maffacre,  the  confequences 
of  the  ftruggle  for  temporal  power,  we  fhall  not  be  at  a lofs  for 
a full  refutation  of  this  affertion  ; and  as  I go  along  it  is  my 
flu  died  and  determined  purpofe,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics but  with  the  higheft  refpeCt — I have  lived  in  habits  of  as 
much  intimacy  and  regard  with  many  of  them,  as  any  gentleman 
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who  hears  me — and  believe  I am  near  the  hearts  of  many  of  them. 
But  I will  firmly  tell  the  Roman  Catholic  that  it  would  be  a misfor- 
tune to  him  to  change  that  conftitution  under  which  he  is  protect- 
ed, and  civil  liberty  has  been  nurtured  ; — and  that  he  has  no  right 
to  demand  it,  nor  have  the  crown  and  the  parliament,  who  are  but 
truftees  for  its  prefervation,  a right  to  alienate  what  has  been  con- 
fided to  them  as  a truft. 

I have  wifhed  to  put  this  queftion  on  a ground  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  principles  on  which  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics have  been  hitherto  decided.  From  the  firft  relaxation  in 
1778,  the  hiftory  of  this  houfe  has  been  a hiftory  of  benevolence, 
kindnefs,  good  will  and  affe&ion  from  parliament  to  the  Reman 
Catholics : but  in  that  period  there  appears  no  trace  of  any  in- 
fringement upon  the  great  boundaries  of  the  conftitution - 
and  I rely  on  the  wifdom  of  the  houfe,  not  to  intrench 
oh  thofe  land-marks  which  equally  demark  the  conftitution 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I know  it  has  been  induf- 
trioufly  afferted,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  in  a humili- 
ating and  degraded  fituation  j I know  that  factious  and  fedi- 
tious  men  made  ufe  of  that  untrue  and  unfounded  aflertion,  to  de- 
ftroy  the  good  order  of  the  country : and  I feel  it  neceflary  to  un- 
deceive the  Roman  Catholics,  as  far  as  I am  able,  to  bring  them 
back  to  a fenfe  and  knowledge  df  the  blefiings  of  law,  and  the 
comforts  of  tranquillity.  In  1778,  property  in  chattel  interefts 
was  conceded  to  them  ; in  1782,  the  inheritance  of  the  land  was 
opened  to  them  ; and  down  to  1793,  Scarcely  a iefiion  paffed  with- 
out recognizing  the  fame  principle  of  kindnefs  towards  them  ; and 
at  this  day,  they  are  under  no  more  reftraint  as  to  property,  than 
Troteftants  are. — The  a&  of  1793,  emanating  from  the  crown,  and 
paiTed  under  the  aufpices  of  a minifter  of  as  great  confideration 
and  worth  as  ever  fat  in  this  houfe,  was  not  accordant  with  the  fen- 
timents  of  feme  of  the  molt  illuftrious  charafters  of  the  country  ; 
that  a & was  declared  to  be  an  a&  cf  conciliation,  it  was  declared 
from  high  authority  to  be  intended  as  fuch,  and  from  that  period 
it  was  hoped  that  the  queftion  would  be  at  reft,  and  the  country  in 
tranquillity.  At  that  time  certain  gentlemen  fought  to  extend 
the  bill  to  the  length  of  the  prefent  one ; but  the  wifdom  of  par- 
liament reje&ed  the  propofal  by  a great  majority.  Has  any  great 
circumftance  occurred  fince  to  juftify  this  important  alteration  in 
the  legiflative  fyftem  ? Is  the  houfe  prepared  to  fay  what  eftedl  the 
breach  will  have  upon  the  fifter  country,  (equally  a partner  in  the 
compadf,)  if  the  bill  is  fucce’fsful;  or  if  it  fliould  fail,  what  effe& 
it  will  have  upon  our  own  people,  too  eafily  agitated  by  difeufiions 
which  they  do  not  underftand  ? I know  and  refpeft  many  Roman 
Catholics  of  large  and  opulent  property — men  by  whom  I would  be 
proud  to  fit  in  any  afiembly — men  who  I would  be  far  from  wiftiing 
to  render  unhappy  or  uncomfortable  ; but  when  they  feek  to  fit  in 
parliament,  I would  fay  that  I would  not  bend  the  conftitution  to  a 
compliance  with  their  prejudice?,  if  they  are  fuch  as  preclude  them 
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from  accommodating  to  the  conftitution.—— -There  are  not  I 
fuppofe  in  Ireland  fifty  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  who  would 
feek  to  fit  in  Parliament,  or  who  have  the  remoteft  appetite 
for  the  buftle  of  public  life : it  is  not  from  men  like  thefe  that 
the  clamour  now  railed  can  come — they  are  too  loyal — too 
decorous — too  well  affected  to  the  conftitution,  to  raife  fuch 
an  outcry  as  has  produced  outrage  in  the  remoteft  corners  of  Ire- 
land, or  to  inflame  the  peafantry,  who  affemble  in  thoufands  be- 
caufe  of  the  mountebank  abufe  of  the  word  emancipation , which  they 
have  accepted  as  a fignal  for  commotion,  and  which  they  are  taught 
to  think,  means  the  lowering  the  price  of  land ! — I have  faid  thus 
muft  to  fhew  how  little  intereft  the  deluded  peafantry  can  have  in 
this  bill,  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  feek ; and  to  {hew,  that  not- 
withftanding  the  boaft  of  three  millions  of  Roman  Catholics  being 
anxious  on  the  fubjeft,  not  above  fifty  can  really  defire  it,  and  not 
a fifth  of  that  number  have  a profpedf  of  advantage  from  it.  Is 
this  then  a cafe  that  calls  for  a furrender  of  a great  principle  that 
muft  lead  to  the  danger  I have  ftated  ? I know  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  peafantry,  from  their  peculiar  fituation,  are  reforted  to, 
from  time  to  time,  as  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  others  for  very 
dangerous  purpofes,  in  inftances  where  they  were  not  at  all  con- 
cerned ; and  that  the  uninformed  multitude,  manu  quam  confilio 
promptiores , have  been  the  tools  of  fedition.  On  a great  fubjeft  of 
this  kind,  I will  fpeak  without  flattery  or  fear ; they  are  both  the 
offspring  of  meannefs  and  falfehood — the  bold  language  of  truth  be- 
comes every  member  of  this  houfe — and  I will  fay,  that  the  bugbear 
of  three  millions  being  involved  in  a queftion  of  fifty  wifhing  to  be- 
come legiflators,  and  that  the  kingdom  is  therefore  to  be  convulfed, 
is  monftrous  and  difgraceful  [a  general  cry  of  hear  ! hear!] — and 
yet  this  is  the  ground  on  which  we  are  called  on  to  renounce  every 
claim  to  Britift  connexion  ! — This  fubje£t  has  not  originated  with 
the  opulent  or  refpedtable  Roman  Catholics,  but  with  fa£tious  bo- 
dies of  men,  who,  under  the  cloak  of  fanftity  and  a zealous  affec- 
tation in  the  caufe  of  God,  have  no  fcruple  to  convulfe  their  coun- 
try, and  fend  the  conftitution  to  deftrudlion.  Be  affured,  Sir,  that 
I do  not  wifli  to  treat  this  fubjeft  with  unbecoming  levity,  but  i 
beg  to  remind  the  houfe,  that  innovators  have,  at  various  periods 
of  our  hiftory,  affumed  a fimilar  progrefs,  by  endeavours  to  feoff  at 
the  religious  ceremonies  which  the  law  had  adopted  as  the  teft  of 
political  attachment. — df  you  will  give  me  leave,  Sir,  I will  read  a 
paper  that  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a place  amongft  the  tradfs  of 
the  great  Lord  Somers,  that  puts  the  indecency  of  thofe  attempts 
in  a ludicrous  point  of  view.  The  paper  I allude  to  imports  to  be 
an  addrefs  to  king  James  II.  from  the  Atheifts,  or  fe£i  of  Epicu- 
reans, and  runs  as  follows  : 

“ To  the  Xing's  Mojl  Excellent  Majejly. 

“ Great  Sir,  Since  men  of  all  fa&ions  and  mifperfuafi- 
‘ ons  of  religion  have  prefented  their  thanks,  for  your  Majefty’s 
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fC  gracious  declaration  of  liberty  of  ccnfcience , we  think  ourfelves 
“ obliged  as  gentlemen  to  bring  up  the  rear,  and  become  addrejfers 
“ too.  We  are  fure  there  is  no  party  of  men  more  improved  and 
“ advanced  by  your  indulgence , both  as  to  principles  and  pro- 
te  ielytes  of  England ; and  our  cabals  are  as  full  as  your  royal  cha- 
<f  pel ; for  your  unlimited  toleration  has  freed  the  nation  from  the 
“ troublefome  bigotries  of  religion.  Your  Majefty’s  univerfal  indul- 
“ gence  hath  introduced  fuch  unanfwerable  objections  towards  all 
<l  religion,  that  many  have  given  over  the  troublefome  enquiry 
“ after  truth,  and  fet  down  that  eafy  and  happy  inference,  that  all 
<£  religion  is  a cheat : in  particular,  we  can  never  fufhciently  con- 
“ gratulate  and  admire  that  generous  pa Tage  in  your  Majefty’sgra- 
“ cious  declaration,  wherein  you  have  freed  your  people  from  the 
“ foiemn  fuperilition  of  oaths,  and  .efpeciaily  from  thofe  flavilTi 
**  ceremonious  ones  of  fupremacy  and  allegiance  ; and  are  pleafed 
“ to  declare,  that  you  expedl  no  more  from  your  people,  than  what 
t(  they  are  obliged  to,  by  the  ancient  law  of  nature ; and  fo  have 
“ bravely  given  them  leave  to  preferve  and  defend  themfelves  ac- 
(i  cording  to  the  firft  chapter  of  nature’s  Magna  Charta . Your 
“ Majefty  was  pleafed  to  wifh,  that  all  your  fubjedts  were  of  your 
“ o'lvn  religion , and  perhaps  every  divifton  vrifhes  you  were  of 
<c  theirs ; but  for  our  parts,  we  freely  declare,  that  if  ever  we 
“ fhould  be  obliged  to  profefs  any  religion  we  fhould  prefer  the 
“ Church  of  Rome.  We  (hall  never  fcruple  the  adoration  of  an 
image,  when  the  chiefeft  religion  is  but  imagination:  and  we  are 
willing  to  allow  the  Pope  an  abfolute  power  to  difpenfe  with  all 
penal  laws,  in  this  world  and  in  another,  and  free  the  world  from 
“ the  fear  of  hell  and  devils , the  inquiftion  and  dragoons , and  that 
“ he  would  take  off  the  chimney  money  of  purgatory , and  cujlom  and 
“ exdfe  of  pardons  and  indulgencies , which  are  fo  much  inconfiftent 
<c  with  the  flourifhing  trade  and  grandeur  of  the  nation.  As  for 
*£  the  engagements  of  lives  and  fortunes,  the  common  compliment 
“ of  addrejfers , we  confefs  we  have  a more  peculiar  tendernefs  for 
<£  thofe  moil  facred  concernments,  but  yet  we  will  hazard  them  in 
“ defence  of  your  Majefty,  with  as  much  conftancy  and  refolution 
<£  as  your  Majefty  will  defend  your  indulgence ; that  is,  fo  far  as 
“ the  adventure  will  ferve  our  deiigns  and  intereft. 

From  the  Devil-tavern,  the  fifth  of  November,  1688, 

P refuted  by  juftice  Baldock,  and  gracioujly  received.” 

Be  allured,  Sir,  I do  not  mean  to  trifle  with  the  ferious  feel- 
ings of  the  houfe,  the  importanc-e  of  the  fubjecl,  and  my  refpedl 
for  you,  fhould  oblige  me  to  proceed  with  deliberative  caution  and . 
reverential  awe  on  this  foiemn  occafion  of  a debate  over  which  you 
preiide  with  fuch  authoritative  wifdom. — I beg  to  obferve,  that 
this  difeufiion  is  net  to  be  confined  to  matters  of  mere  religious  ce- 
remonies, but  that  it  goes  to  matters  which  diredtiy  tend  to  over- 
throw the  practical  authority  of  the  government.  By  the  princi- 
ples of  our  tonftitution,  the  appointment  of  judges,  the  affembling 
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of  councils,  and  regulation  of  ecclefialtical  jurifdi&ions,  flow  from 
the  crown.  If  a foreign  intervention,  whether  from  the  Pope  or 
from  ecclefiaftical  councils,  which  are  of  equal  notoriety  and  au- 
thority, were  to  be  authorifed  by  law,  they  muft  have  their  eccle- 
fiaftical courts  to  decide  the  property  of  the  country  by  ratifying  or 
annulling  wills  and  marriages,  they  mull  have  fynods  and  convoca- 
tions, and  thereby  elude  your  convention  a£t  : your  laws,  liberties, 
and  religion,  which  have  hitherto  gone  hand  in  hand,  would  be 
feparated  and  disjointed,  and  one  would  not  long  furvive  the  other 
But  in  truth.  Sir,  this  has  been  by  no  means  a religious  conteft, — 
The  fcruples  of  the  Catholics  were  in  the  gradual  progrefs  of  ac- 
commodation to  the  forms  of  the  conftitution,  of  whofe  power  they 
delired  to  participate,  and  to  the  fentiments  of  the  legiflature,  to 
whofe  liberality  they  had  been  grateful. 

The  fubtle  poifon  of  that  democratic  phrenzy  which  infected 
neighbouring  countries,  unhappily  interrupted  the  falutary  effe&  or 
your  councils. — The  flatutc  of  z 793  had,  with  a magnanimity  un- 
known in  this  country  for  a century,  enacted,  that  Homan  Catho- 
lics fhould  not  from  thenceforth  be  liable  to  any  forfeiture,  difabi- 
lity,  or  penalty,  fave  fuch  as  his  Majefly's  fubjedfs  of  the  Proteftant 
religion  are  fubjedt  to.  And  it  took  off  reftraints  which  then  af- 
fected, -I'd  Hill  affedt,  other  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjedts. — The  af- 
fertion  then,  that  ihe  Roman  Catholic  was  a degraded  Have,  was 
the  refult  of  prefumptous  ignorance,  or  audacious  falfehood.  But 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  a new  power  has  been 
eredted  in  this  country  by  cabals,  committees,  councils,  and  meet- 
ings, which  fora  time  bearded  parliament  itfelf.  It  appeared  prin- 
cipally in  that  body  of  men,  whole  wrath  I myfelf  incurred  in 
view  of  this  affembly,  for  an  affront  offered  to  the  omnipotence  of 
the  United  Irifhmen — thofe  United  Iriflimen  took  upon  them  the 
management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  caufe — their  publications  were 
bound  up  with  thofe  of  the  Catholic  committee — they  appeared  in 
armed  array,  with  all  the  infignia  of  rebellion,  with  French  names 
and  French  devices,  parading  the  ftreets  of  Dublin — and  it  has  in 
the  end  turned  out  as  I faid  in  this  affembly,  that  nothing  lefs  than 
high  treafan  was  hatching,  and  their  plan  has  ended  in  the  fate  of 
that  man  who  was  buried  yefterday  with  all  the  honours  of  high 
ireafon,  attended  by  the  leaders  of  that  very  fociety. — By  the  man- 
lineis  and  wifdom  of  Lord  Weftmoreland’s  councils  thefe  attempts 
were  checked — an  appeal  was  made  to  the  honour  and  fpirit  of  Ire- 
land : I call  upon  you  to  imitate  that  manlinefs  and  wifdom,  and 
with  perfeft  philanthropy  and  fteady  firmnefs  fupport  the  conftitu- 
tion.— Though  this  is  the  firft  time  parliament  has  difeuffed  this 
queftion,  it  has  been  difeuffed  before  in  other  places. — Give  me 
leave  to  fay,  that  you  are  called  upon  to  affert  your  own  confe- 
quence. — The  infolence  with  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  overawe 
your  free  difeuffions,  has  been  arrogant  as  it  was  mifehievous  ; but 
however  a fhort  lived  power  may  have  been  abufed,  however  the 
loyalty  of  the  Catholics  may  have  been  defamed,  when  it  has  been 
tafhly  aflerted,  that  their  claims  were  only  to  be  controuled  by- 
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^rms,  I truft  that  the  fpirit  of  your  decifion,  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
people’s  deportment,  will  refute  the  wanton  calumny  againfi  both. — . 
I will  not  allude  to  certain  publications,  or  fpeak  of  any  great  cha- 
ra&er  n >t  now  in  the  country  ; the  letters  attributed  to  him,  and 
which  do  lefs  honour  to  him  than  they  do  to  me,  I have  every  reafon 
to  hope  are  not  authentic — it  is  a fubjedl  I fhall  not  dwell  upon  ; but 
I will  conclude  by  faying,  that  I truft  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  will 
prove  that  they  are  not  affe&ed  by  noife  and  clamour,  but  when 
the  conftitution  is  attacked,  that  they  will  fay  with  the  bold  Barons, 
Nolumus  leges  Anglia  mutaru — I move  that  this  bill  be  rejefted. 

Right  Hon.  D.  BROWNE  faid,  he  was  forry  he  was  not  in 
the  houfe  when  the  Hon.  Gentleman  began  the  Hatement  with 
which  he  prefaced  his  motion.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  had  Hated 
a refolution  of  the  Commons  of  England  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary ; that  refolution  probably  fuited  thofe  times — it  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  queflion  before  you  : it  is  not  from  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Catholics,  in  1690,  you  are  to  reafon,  but  from  their 
fituation  in  1795.  I agree  with  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  that  that 
jefolution  is  not  to  be  argued  as  if  a large  proportion  of  our  fellow- 
fubje&s  were  Haves ; no,  Sir,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  great 
and  valuable  privileges,  dear  to  them,  and  beneficial  to  the  State; 
the  quefiion  fimply  turned  on  this — is  it  neceflary  you  fhould  remove 
the  refiriftions  on  the  Catholics  (for  penal  laws  there  are  none)  to 
complete  your  concefiions ; or,  fhould  you  Hop  where  you  are  for 
the  fecurity  of  your  efiablifhment? — As  fhortly  as  I can,  Sir,  I 
will  Hate  to  you  the  opinions  I have  formed  on  this  fubjedt:  I owe 
the  flatement  to  my  conHituents  and  to  myfelf.  The  policy  of  the 
JLegiflature  in  1778  allowed  the  Catholics  to  acquire  property  in 
Ireland ; if  it  were  neceflary  to  keep  them  in  political  fubfervience. 
you  fhould  not  have  granted  them  that  privilege,  becaufe  property 
and  political  fubiervience  are  not  compatible  with  each  other.  The 
conceflions  of  1793  followed  the  concefiions  of  1778;  as  of  courfe 
you  admitted  the  Catholics  fully  to  the  conHituent  body  of  fche  State; 
you  opened  to  them  the  profeflion  of  the  law  with  the  exception  of 
office  of  King’s  Counfel  and  Judges  of  the  land;  you  admitted 
them  to  your  army,  to  the  rank  and  command  of  regiments,  but 
you  refufed  them  the  rank  of  General ; you  gave  them  the  power 
of  holding  Revenue  Offices,  except  the  office  of  Commiflioner : 
with  this  grant  of  privileges,  the  moH  liberal  that  has  been  made  to 
the  fubjeft  fince  the  period  of  Magna  Charts,  you  blended  a refufal 
of  the  power  of  fitting  in  either  Houfe  of  Parliament.  This  is 
precifely  the  political  fituation  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The 
bill  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  goes  to  remove  thofe  reftric- 
tions  and  difabiiities:  If  it  fhall  appear  that  they  are  not  neceflary 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  eflablifhment,  they  ought  not  to  remain,  be- 
caufe Hrong  neceflity  alone  can  juflify  political  difabiiities,  becaufe 
fuch  are  incompatible  with  that  national  concord  and  colletflive  in- 
duflry  that  can  alone  advance  the  profperity  of  a State,  becaufe 
they  are  caufes  of  difunion  always  operating  injurioufly  and  always 
finally  conceded ; but,  Sir,  if  it  fhould  appear  that  your  grants,  as 
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they  ftand,  are  incompatible  with  your  redriftion,  and  even  dan- 
gerous to  the  State  without  removing  the  reftridlion,  there  will  be 
little  doubt  that  they  fhould  not  remain  for  a moment  on  the  face  of 
your  datutes.  This  is  the  drong  point  of  view  in  which  this  quef- 
tion  preffes  on  my  mind.  The  Catholic  has  the  power  of  voting  for 
Members  of  Parliament,  but  he  cannot  be  a Member  of  Parliament 
himfelf.  It  was  urged  againd  this  concefiion,  that  it  would  make 
the  Catholics,  from  their  numbers,  the  condiment  body  of  the  date  : 
If  this  be  the  cafe  what  have  you  done  by  your  law?  you  have  cre- 
ated feparate  interefts  between  the  condiment  and  the  legidative 
body;  the  Catholic  will  be  able  to  find  a prodigate  Protedant, 
whofe  only  merit  with  him  will  be  enmity  to  your  edabliihment; 
thus  you  would  have  the  condiment  body  warring  with  the  date, 
indead  of  being,  as  they  fhould  be,  an  integral  part  of  it : you  give 
them  the  gradations  of  the  army  up  to  the  rank  of  Colonels  of  regi- 
ments, but  you  refufe  the  power  of  being  Generals  and  of  heading 
•your  armies.  Do  you  think  military  ambition  will  dop  in  the  Ca- 
tholic jud  where  you  wifhit?  no,  when  you  have  trained  him  to 
arms,  with  the  knowledge  of  your  foldiery  and  your  country,  he  will 
leave  your  fervice,  and  he  may  command  againd  you  ; either  he 
will  be  an  efficient  officer,  or  he  will  have  military  ambition — in 
the  one  cafe  he  is  ufelefs,  and  in  the  other  dangerous.  You  allow 
the  Catholic  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  and  you  refufe  him  the  pow- 
er of  advancement.  Study  makes  him  informed,  and  profefficnal 
exertion  makes  him  eloquent ; you  refufe  to  fuffer  the  information 
and  the  eloquence  that  your  law  has  created  to  be  uied  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  conditution,  therefore  it  will  be  turned  againd  it;  you 
will  have  him  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the  traitor,  becaufe  he  can- 
not be  the  fervant  of  the  State.  If  it  was  neceffary  to  grant  the 
indulgence  of  holding  revenue  employments  to  the  Catholics,  and 
yet  to  prevent  their  having  induence  in  that  profeflion,  you  mif- 
took  in  what  you  gave  and  in  what  you  refufed ; you  ihould  have 
allowed  them  to  be  commiflioners,  and  refufed  their  being  guagers, 
for  it  is  the  inferior  revenue  officer  that  has  influence,  not  the 
Commiffioner.  The  dangers  I have  heard  urged  in  private  conver- 
fation  and  in  debate,  that  would  arife  to  the  edabliihment  by  al- 
lowing the  Roman  Catholics  to  lit  in  Parliament,  and  be  Judges  of 
the  land,  the  repeal  of  which  are  the  principal  features  of  this  bill, 
appear  to  me  to  be  wholly  unfounded;  the  apprehenlion  is,  if  you 
admit  the  power  of  the  Catholic  being  ele&ed  to  Parliament,  from 
their  numbers  they  will  become  the  majority  of  the  Parliament,  and 
overturn  the  Protedant  Edabliihment  in  church  and  date — not  as 
the  Parliament  is  confidered  now ; 64  members  are  returned  for 
counties,  the  remaining  236  for  clofe  boroughs  and  free  cities  ; the 
landed  property  in  the  counties  is  as  forty-nine  to  one  in  the  hands 
of  the  Protedants.  How  many  counties  of  Ireland  would  return 
Roman  Catholics  merely  for  their  religion  ? Is  it  fuppofed  that  in 
thofe  days  religion  has  more  weight  than  property  in  the  clofe  bo- 
roughs ? Their  religion,  we  all  know,  'would  not  make  much  way 
for  them  in  the  free  cities  of  the  kingdom,  which  form  a very  coi\- 
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fiderable  part  of  the  reprefentation.  This  principle  might  at  firfr 
have  fome  weight;  I will  not  pretend  to  afcertain,  as  the  eonflitu- 
tion  or  parliament  Hands  now,  howr  many  Roman  Catholics  would 
g«t  into  parliament ; but  the  number  would  be  certainly  fo  fmall  as 
to  make  fear  from  their  power  ridiculous.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
this  would  be  the  cafe  as  Parliament  Hands  now,  but  that  the  Ca- 
tholic influence  would  force  what  is  called  a reform  in  parliament, 
and  then,  from  their  numbers,  they  would  be  the  parliament: — 
See  how  this  probability  Hands.  The  only  change  that  could  be  in 
the  conHitution  of  parliament,  would  betaking  the  reprefentation 
from  the  clofe  boroughs  and  giving  it  to  the  counties  in  fome  ihape 
or  other;  in  fuch  a cafe  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  the  Catholic 
to  come  into  Parliament  than  as  the  confiituent  body  Hands  now, 
for  in  fuch  a change  the  return  would  be  thrown  entirely  from  the 
monied  and  commercial  intereH  to  the  landed  property,  which 
the  Catholics  have  fo  fmall  a portion  of.  According  to  the  prefent 
fyfiem  of  reprefentation,  ability  and  money  would  weigh  wherever 
in  the  conflituent  body  there  was  neither  ambition  or  avarice ; an 
able  and  an  informed  Catholic  would  be  preferred  to  a Hupid  Pro- 
teftant,  a rich  Roman  Catholic  would  be  preferred  to  a poor  Pro- 
tenant;  but  in  county  reprefentation  it  would  be  no  fuch  thing, 
landed  intereH  and  connexion  alone  would  weigh.  As  to  the  dan- 
ger of  their  changing  the  church  eflabiifhment  for  their  own,  ac- 
cording to  the  premifes  I have  laid  down  they  would  not  have  the 
power  of  doing  it ; if  it  was  merely  to  change  one  church  elta- 
blilhment  for  another,  if  they  had  the  power,  I do  not  think  they 
would  feel  that  individual  intereH  that  has  operated  on  them  in  the 
exertions  they  have  made  and  are  making;  and  if  they  would  pull 
down  the  church  eflabiifhment  with  the  view  of  pulling  down  all 
ecclefiaHical  efiabiifhments,  then  they  have  not  the  Hrong  religious 
prejudices  that  we  are  told  fo  much  is  to  be  feared  from. — Now, 
Sir,  as  to  the  lafi,  and  I muH  own  not  the  leafi  important  part  of 
this  confideration,  whether  the  prefent  temper  of  the  times  is  not 
againH  the  changes?  whether  a State  ought  ever  to  yield  to  threats 
or  to  violence?  I know  it  ihould  not;  I know  that  fuch  conduct  is 
unfafe  either  for  bodies  politic  or  individuals;  and  could  I connect 
the  Catholic  caufe  with  either  the  threats  of  Dublin,  or  the  infur- 
Tedtions  of  the  country,  I would  think  that  the  meafure,  however 
neceffary  and  right  in  itfelf,  was  inexpedient  at  prefent ; but,  Sir, 
I deny  the  connexion  between  the  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  fedition  of  Dublin  ; I afiert  that  the  infurredions  of  the  coun- 
try are  no  way  connected  with  this  queHion  : the  objeft  is  plunder 
and  property;  palling  this  bill  would  not  flop  it,  refilling  it  would 
not  increafe  it.  I conlider  this  to  be  a meafure  for  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  the  conHitution,  and  for  the  fpecial  benefit  of  the  Ca- 
tholic nobility  and  gentry  : their  humble  advocate  I am  proud  to  be, 
becaufe  I know  them,,  becaufe  I think  that,  dealt  with  wifely  and 
liberally,  they  would  be  fuppcrters  of  your  conHitution,  as  they 
ever  have  been  ; they  would  have  no  intereH  in  a change,  and  they 
would  not  confcquently.wifli  fox  it ; if  you  wilh  to  feparate  them 
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from  the  ill-affected,  it  is  practicable,  by  removing  the  diftin&ion. 
The  turhulent  and  the  feditious  are  only  heard  of  in  agitations — in 
tranquillity  they  are  forgot  and  defpifed.  To  conclude,  Sir,  what 
is  alked,  in  my  mind,  Ihould  be  granted  as  material  to  the  union, 
peace,  and  well  being  of  the  kingdom,  as  right  in  itfelf  and  expe- 
dient. 

Lord  KINGSBO ROUGH.— It  was  my  with  to  fecond  the  hos. 
gentleman's  motion,  and  to  give  a few  reafonsfor  my  conduct.  This 
bill  is  to  take  the  power  from  the  Proteilants  to  give  it  to  Ca- 
tholics. For  nineteen  years  that  I have  fat  in  Parliament,  I have 
voted  for  every  indulgence  being  granted  to  the  Catholics  except 
the  elective  franchife,  to  which  I objected  upon  account  of  its  con- 
ferring political  power:  I have  been  a Heady  friend  to  the  Catho- 
lics; but  I never  would  give  up  the  Protellant  intereft,  or  take  anv 
Hep  to  deftroy  the  Church  of  Ireland.  I own,  Sir,  that  the  con- 
dud  of  many  of  the  Catholics  has  been  fuch  of  late  as  not  to  en- 
courage any  man  to  grant  them  any  further  conceffions  : not  that  I 
mean  to  call  refiedlions  upon  the  whole  body,  for  I have  the  ho- 
nor of  being  acquainted  with  many  Catholics  of  the  molt  reputa- 
ble charader,  and  who  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  nation  ; but 
of  late  the  country  has  been  dilturbed,  and  I think  thole  dillur- 
bances  arife  from  the  condud  of  perfons  belonging  to  the  Catholic 
committee;  I allude  particularly  to  their  clubs  and  meetings,  and 
to  a circular  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Byrne,  about  two  years  a?o, 
informing  the  Catholics,  “ that  they  were  to  be  turned  out  of  their 
*-  farms  to  make  room  for  Proteilants/’  fo  great  was  the  fpirit  of 
eledioneering.  The  poor  people  in  Connaught,  thus  deceived,  in 
order  to  prevent  this*  attacked  the  Proteilants,  robbed  them  of  their 
arms,  plundered  and  murdered  them.  In  the  South,  fome  diflur- 
bance  took  place  on  the  fame  account ; lome  of  the  rioters  ac- 
knowledged, that  perfons  had  come  from  Dublin  fwearingthem  to- 
rife  and  punifti  the  Proteilants  for  intending  to  turn  them  out  of  their 
farms. — The  United  Irilhmen,  and  the  Catholic  committee,  who 
are,  I believe,  one  and  the  fame  body,  joined  in  exciting  milchief 
in  the  country,  by  publications  and  fpeeches  endeavouring  to  raife 

rebellion.  What  was  their  language  in  Francis-llreet  chapel  ? 

“ to  fepcirate  the  two  countries — that  Ireland,  but  for  the  Britilh 
c<  connexion,  would  be  happy,  and  of  fome  confequence  in  die 
“ world,"  &c.  They  called  021  the  foldiers  to  defert  their  King  and 
country  and  fupport  them ! When  the  common  people  hear  fuch 
language  from  thofe  from  whom  they  expert  truth,  is  their  condudl 
fur pr Ping?  I have  attended  the  AlTizes  in  fome  of  the  diilurbed 
counties,  and  I have  there  become  acquainted  with  fome  of  the  ef- 
forts ufed  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people;,  by  hand-bills  and 
emilTaries  fent  down  for  the  purpofe,  informing  them  of  grievous 
taxes  which  were  to  be  laid  on  that  never  exifled  but  in  thofe  pub- 
lications, and  in  the  minds  of  thofe  incendiaries — (the  committee- 
men and  the  United  Irilhmen)  who  framed  them. " Thefe  are  the 
caules  of  the  diflurbances. — I fhould  be  forry  to  give  up  the  power 
of  the  Proteilants  to  fuch  attempts  to  bully  the  k-giflature — I would 
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cheerfully  lofe  my  life  and  property  in  fupport  of  the  conftitution 
in  church  and  (late — and  I do  not  delire  to  live  longer  than  they 
continue  to  exift. 

Mr.  COOTE  expreffed  his  anxiety  to  have  feconded  the  motion 
to  rejedt  the  bill,  and  that  he  was  equally  gratified  that  it  was  fe- 
conded by  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Kinglbo rough)  than  whom  no 
perfon  felt  a mere  animated  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  country. — 
He  implored  the  Houfe  to  paufe,  and  to  well  weigh  the  confequen- 
ces  of  giving  to  the  Roman  Catholics  the  power  and  government 
of  the  country:  he  wifhed  to  have  the  advantage  of  experiencing 
the  effedls  of  what  has  been  given,  before  more  is  conceded  ; if 
concefiion  upon  concefiion,  and  favour  heaped  upon  favour,  have 
failed  to  give  content  and  fatisfaclion,  he  was  convinced  the  pre- 
lent bill  would  not  do  it ; on  the  contrary,  it  would  produce  new 
demands,  and  fuch  as  would,  if  ever  furrendered,  completely  anni- 
hilate the  conftitution.  They  will  firft  call  for  a reform  in  Par- 
liament, andunlel's  this  fhall  be  conceded,  the  bill  will  give  them 
but  an  empty  and  delufive  benefit:  they  will  expedl  a fupport  and 
eftablifhment  for  their  clergy,  which  it  might  be  good  policy  and 
wifdom  to  give,  if  it  can  be  given  without  doing  mifehief  to  the 
Proteftant  church  eftablifhment*,  but  will  the  Houfe  ever  content 
that  their  Bifhops  fhall  fit  in  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament — a 
demand  that  will  grow  out  of  the  prefent  bill?  He  therefore  thought 
the  bill  to  be  the  fource  of  endlefs  jealoufies  and  difeord. — He 
hoped  the  time  would  never  arrive,  when  Catholic  power  fhould 
govern  Ireland — if  it  fhould,  there  will  foon  follow  a feparation 
between  the  two  kingdoms  : Great  Britain  and  Ireland  muft  fepa- 
rate,  becaufe  a Proteftant  government  in  England,  and  a Catholic 
one  in  Ireland  can  never  co-operate,  or  adi  in  union  and  harmony. 
He  therefore  warmly  and  earneftly  called  upon  thofe,  who  wifhed 
to  preferve  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries*  and  who  felt 
that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fhould  ftand  and  fall  together,  to 
rejedl  this  bill.  He  cordially  wifhed  to  the  Roman  Catholics  the 
enjoyment  of  every  comfort  and  happinefs;  and  this  they  now  had 
— for,  Mr.  Speaker,  authority  like  yours,  could  bell  tell  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  that  they  have  at  this  hour  equal  liberty,  equal 
peace,  and  equal  fecurity  with  the  Proteftant.  The  queftion  at 
this  moment  is  clearly,  whether  we  fhall  continue  to  be  a part  of 
the  Britifh  Empire,  or  whether  we  fhall  be  a Roman  Catholic  peo- 
ple and  government?  Compare  the  ftile  and  manner  of  the  peti- 
tions before  us,  with  that  of  the  petition  prefented  in  the  year 
1776 — that  petition,  figned  by  the  molt  refpedtable  and  rieheft 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  intreated  a mitigation  of  the  penal  laws  from 
his  Majefty,  and  from  Parliament,  as  a favour,  and  not  as  a right: 
there  now  is  introduced  into  their  petitions,  a word  and  a manner 
that  ought  to  roufe  the  Houfe  to  rejedt  this  bill  •,  and  he  dwelt  much 
on  their  new-adopted  word — Rejiore — and  declared,  that  if  we  rc - 
fiored  rights  and  fundfions  upon  petitions  fo  conftrudted,  and  fo 
worded,  upon  what  principle  fhall  we  hereafter  refufe  to  rejiore 
nds  and  eftaies? — That  this  new  form  and  ftile  of  their  petitions 
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ought  to  awaken  our  vigilance  : why  do  they  preferve  fchedules 
and  records  of  property?  and  that  a map  he  had  in  his  hand,  which, 
marked  out  the  names  of  the  old  proprietors  of  property,  ought  to 
convince  us  why  they  do  preferve  them. — He  read  from  a volume 
of  Parliamentary  debates,  the  objections  that  had  been  made  to 
the  Catholic  bill  in  the  year  1792,  by  a refpe&able  member  of 
great  character  and  ability  (Mr.  G.  Ponfonby) — “ That  bill  did 
not  pleafe  him,  becaufe  the  meafure  was  not  glanced  at  in  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  fpeech,  nor  any  communication  on  the  fubjedfc 
made  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  country.”  That  there  appeared 
fome  inconfiftency  in  the  conduct  of  gentlemen,  in  and  out  of 
power;  for  who  were  they  who  had  been  confulted  before  this 
meafure  was  moved  this  fefiion  ? They  were  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, and  not  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  thofe  who  ought  to  have 
been  confulted.  He  was  therefore  moll  decidedly  againft  this  bill, 
and  would  have  oppofed  it  with  the  fame  warmth  under  the  laft,  as 
under  the  prefent  government,  as  being  replete  with  danger  and 
deftrudion  to  the  conllitution,  and  as  leading  to  the  greateft  of 
misfortunes,  a feparation  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  M.  FITZGERALD  faid  he  would  Hate  as  Ihortly  as  pof- 
ilble,  a few  reafons  which  induced  him  to  fupport  the  bill,  and  as 
he  wilhed  to  give  his  fupport  from  the  juftice  of  the  caufe,  and  not 
from  the  abilities  of  its  advocates,  he  wifhed  thus  to  precede  thofe 
gentlemen  whofe  talents  would  that  night  illuftrate  the  fubjeft.  He 
had  heard,  he  faid,  no  argument  againft  the  bill  which  had  made 
any  degree  of  impreflion  on  his  mind ; but  the  general  tendency  of 
what  had  been  faid,  appeared  to  him  reducible  to  the  probable  dan- 
ger which  this  bill  would  occafion  to  our  political  inftitutions  and 
our  religious  eftablilhment,  by  the  admifiion  of  perfons  profefitng 
herefy.  He  would  not  confider  the  catholics  as  they  ftood  at  the 
time  of  a difputed  fuccefiion,  but  as  they  were  now  entitled  to 
legiflative  favour  by  their  loyalty.  As  to  the  political  inftitutions, 
he  thought  they  would  be  as  fafe  in  the  hands  of  the  catholics  as 
thofe  of  any  other  fet  of  men ; they  had  the  fame  attachment  to 
liberty  and  the  blefiings  of  a free  conllitution  as  proteftants  had. 
As  to  our  religious  eftablilhment,  no  man  was  more  ardent  than  he 
felt  himfelf  in  defence  of  it ; and  as  he  felt  the  fears,  with  refpeft 
to  its  danger,  moll  ftrongly,  fo  was  he  moll  anxious  to  remove 
this  objection : the  catholics  were  too  enlightened,  their  loyalty 
too  Heady,  and  their  attachment  too  well  tried,  to  fuppofe  that 
they  would  feek  to  deftroy  that  religion,  which  would,  in  its  over- 
throw, involve  our  civil  liberties ; and  if  their  clergy  Ihould  be  fo 
ambitious  as  to  delire  its  overthrow,  he  was  fure  they  would  meet 
no  afliftance  from  the  laity ; but  their  clergy  would  not  delire  it, 
for  they  well  knew  that  this  was  no  day  for  any  unufual  aggran- 
dizement of  church  eftablifhments,  and  that  the  utmoft  they" could 
do  was  to  preferve  themfelves  by  the  mildnefs  of  their  adYn in i'ft ra- 
tion ; and  though  he  had  heard  it  faid  that  they  deftre  to  lit  upog 
tne  epifcopal  bench  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  he  had  never  heard  from 
the  catholics  any  thing  but  a complete  difavowal  of  any  fuch  ex- 
pectation j 
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pe&ation ; and  he  believed,  that  amongft  their  enlightened  cler^v 
there  was  a very  ftrong  reafon  for  this  condudl — that  they  would 
not  vvifh  to  hazard  the  maintenance  and  fupport  provided  for  them 
by  a very  meritorious  bill  now  before  the  houfe,  (Mr.  Pelham’s 

bill)  to  forward  any  projedt  of  ambitious  aggrandizement. Mr. 

Fitzgerald  then  proceeded  to  Hate  the  condudt  of  the  catholics 
from  their  firft  relaxation  in  1791,  to  their  prefent  application  ; and 
concluded  his  fpeech,  by  declaring  his  oppofition  to  the  motion  for 
rejecting  the  bill. 

Sir  H.  LANGRISHE  faid  this  was  a queftion  of  fuch  magni- 
tude, one  which  had  fo  many  years  engaged  his  thoughts  and  em- 
ployed his  exertions,  that  he  could  not  remain  iiient,  when  it  was 
offered  to  the  confideration  of  parliament;  at  the  fame  time  he  felt 
a painful  anxiety,  left  what  he  fhould  take  the  liberty  to  fubmit  to 
the  Koufe  might  not  be  altogether  conformable  to  the  fenttments 
of  thofe,  from  whom  perfonally,  or  politically,  wdiether  he  confix 
dered  their  private  qualities  or  their  public  principles,  he  muft  feel 
it  a misfortune  to  differ  upon  any  occafion. 

However,  not  only  the  importance  of  the  meafure  itfelf,  but  the 
variety  of  fentiment  it  has  excited,  renders  it  neceffary  that  we 
fhould  meet  it  with  a full  and  free  difcuffion ; and,  I think,  faid  he, 
the  more  we  examine  it  with  temper  and  impartiality,  the  more  we 
communicate  our  thoughts  upon  it,  without  yielding  implicitly  to 
the  dominions  of  ancient  prepofTeftion  on  one  fide,  or  without  fuf- 
fering  our  minds  to  be  alienated  from  the  general  queftion,  by  the 
prefumptuous  phrafe  of  intimidation,  affumed  by  a few  deluded,  if 
not  difaffedfed,  men,  on  the  other. — The  more,  I fay,  we  confide? 
this  meafure  detached  from  every  thing  that  can  tend  to  inflame 
paflion,  or  revive  prejudice;  the  more,  in  my  opinion,  we  fhall 
difcover,  that  the  apprehenfions  entertained  concerning  it  are  ima- 
ginary, and  the  objections  to  be  unfounded.  Whatever  may  be  the 
determination  of  parliament  at  the  prefent  jundfure  ; if  the  Roman 
Catholics  perfevere  in  their  former  good  conduct ; if  they  are  not 
feduced  from  their  interefts  and  their  duty,  by  the  impulfe  of  their 
paffions,  or  the  artifice  of  defigning  men,  I do  not  entertain  a doubt 
in  my  mind  of  the  ultimate  accompiifhment  of  what  I ardently  wifh, 
“ That  ali  thofe  religious  difcriminations,  which  have  fo  long  divid- 
ed, and  fo  often  difturbed  this  country,  fhould  be  utterly  abolifhed.” 
But  I do  not  found  the  confidence  of  my  hopes  in  any  powers  of 
coercion — God  forbid! — The  notion  of  the  coercion  of  parliament, 
and  the  fubverfion  of  the  ftate,  is  one  and  the  fame  idea.  I would 
rather  caft  from  my  mind  every  fond  prepoffefiion  in  favour  of  any 
part  of  the  community,  than  become  an  acceffary  in  the  deftruction 
of  the  whole.  Rather  abandon  any  meafure,  however  falutary ; 
however  congenial  to  the  conftitution,  than  fee  it  purfued  by  means 
tending  to  its  fubverfion. 

My  reliance  for  fuccefs  is  founded  in  the  force  of  reafon  ; the 
perfuafion  of  policy;  the  growth  of  benevolence;  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  prejudice.  I look  for  fuccefs  to  the  perfevering  loyalty  ©f 
the  Catholic,  and  experienced  liberality  of  the  Proteftant ; — I look 
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to  the  benignity  of  a gracious  fovereign,  and  the  wifdom  of  a par- 
liament  that  have  granted  fo  much  already. 

As  to  the  general  fyftem  of  the  Popery  laws,  fo  long  as  I have 
been  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  any  public  fubjecft,  they  have  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  neither  found  in  policy,  nor  juflified  in  princi- 
ple; inconfiflent  with  the  fpirit  of  equal  benefit  and  equal  con- 
troul,  which  is  the  perfection  of  all  human  government,  and  the  pe- 
culiar pride  of  our  happy  conflitution ; and  if  my  humble  efforts 
in  their  mitigation  have  at  any  time  been  limited  in  their  extent ; 
if  they  did  not  at  all  times  fatisfy  the  impatience  of  purfuit,  it  was 
becaufe  I thought  it  neceffary  to  compromife  with  the  temper  of 
the  times;  to  confult  conciliation  rather  than  conteft;  accommoda- 
tion rather  than  achievement ; for  I always  thought  (and  I think 
fo  Hill)  that  we  fhould  affimilate,  in  order  to  incorporate;  and  that 
conceffion  and  conciliation  fhould  go  hand  in  hand;  and  therefore. 
Sir,  when  the  Roman  Catholics  come  forward,  under  the  title  of 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  to  lolicit  a participation  of  com- 
mon privilege  and  common  condition,  it  is  with  no  fmall  degree  of 
indignation  that  I fee  any  part  of  their  body,  however  fmall,  how- 
ever inconfiderable,  betrayed  into  an  intemperance,  that  may  ap- 
pear to  juflify  their  former  opponents,  or  tend  to  alienate  their  old 
friends;  if  not  to  alienate,  to  render  them  impotent  in  their  fervice. 
For  myfelf,  I declare,  if  I thought  fome  of  their  recent  publica- 
tions were  a faithful  reprefentation  of  their  principles  or  their  pur- 
pofes;  if  I were  not  convinced  that  that  is  not  the  fa<5t,  I fhould 
not  think  myfelf  juflified  in  Handing  up  their  advocate  at  this  day; 
but  I am  convinced  they  have  been  traduced  by  fome  of  their  ora- 
tors and  fome  of  their  hiftorians,  and  under  that  convi<5tion,  and 
that  only  I aft. 

Certainly,  Sir,  the  laws,  fo  far  as  is  confiftent  with  fubordina- 
tion  and  the  order  of  good  government,  fhould,  in  their  operation, 
be  equal  and  indifferent;  if  poffible,  like  the  fun,  they  fhould 
“ fhine  upon  all  alike.”  However,  where  there  had  been  a lon^ 
privation  of  light,  prudence  required  that  the  refloration  of  it 
fhould  be  adminiftered  by  gradual  proportions,  other  wife  it  might 
operate  rather  to  dazzle  than  to  direct;  rather  to  wound  the  organ, 
than  illuminate  the  objeft. 

But  after  80  years  of  general  enforcement,  and  20  years  of  gra- 
dual relaxation,  it  is  reafonable  that  we  fhould  confider  at  leaft 
with  a temperate  mind,  whether  any  juft  caufe  fubfifts  which 
fliould  induce  us  to  retain  even  a remnant  of  this  fyftem. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I exprefs  (as  I have  always  done)  my  dis- 
approbation of  thefe  laws,  it  is  but  juft  that  we  fhould  look  to 
their  origin,  as  well  as  their  operation,  in  which  view,  although  I 
tlifapprove  the  principle,  I cannot  cenfure  or  animadvert  on  our 
anceftors  for  having  adopted  tllfem.  There  was  fomething  lingular 
and  critical  in  the  conjuncture  that  preffed  forcibly  on  the  temper 
and  condition  of  their  time,  which  was  their  apology,  if  not  their 
juftification. 

The 
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The  unfortunate  monarch,  James  II.  who  paid,  the  forfeit  of 
his  crown  to  the  laws  and  conftitution  which  he  had  violated,  was 
ftrongly  impelled  to  this  violation  by  his  devotion  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion.  He  facrificed  the  laws  on  the  altar  of  his  faith. 

When  he  abdicated  the  crown  of  England — when  another  mo- 
narch was  placed  on  the  throne  there — and  when,  by  the  laws  of 
Ireland,  he  was  no  longer  king  of  Ireland,  he  came  over  to  this 
country,  where  the  majority  of  the  people  being  Catholic,  either 
forgot  that  he  was  no  king,  or  embraced  him  as  a martyr.  They 
flew  to  his  ftandard,  forgetting  in  the  fympathies  of  their  faith,  th* 
conditions  of  their  allegiance. 

In  the  fubfequent  fuccefles  of  king  William,  great  landed  for- 
feitures enfued,  which  forfeitures  were  undoubtedly  founded  in 
juflice  and  the  laws  of  the  country  ; becaufe,  as  the  ftatute  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  (and  a happy  llatute  it  w’as  for  Ireland)  declared  the 
Eing  of  England  ipfo  fa3o  king  of  Ireland;  the  adherents  in  arms 
to  any  other  perfon,  in  oppofition  to  that  title,  were  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  fubjedt  to  the  penalties  cf  forfeiture. 

Thus  our  laws  pronounce  on  the  forfeitures  by  reafon  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1688. 

But  the  animolities  natural  between  the  victorious  and  the  van- 
cjuifhed — between  thofe  who  had  relinquifhed  and  thofe  who  had 
acquired,  muft  have  been  acrimonious;  and  the  laws  that  were 
made  at  that  period,  wrere  not  only  compofed  in  the  temper  of  that 
controverfy;  but  they  were  calculated  to  defend  thefe  forfeitures 
from  the  majority  of  the  people,  by  rendering  the  majority  of  the 
people  impotent  in  the  Hate. 

This  is  the  impartial  ftory  of  thofe  laws. 

Whether  our  anceftors  were  juftifiable  or  not  in  the  extent  erf 
thefe  prohibitions;  whether  the  fpirit  of  legiflation  exalted  or  de- 
graded itfelf  by  thus  rigidly  retaliating  on  the  violators  of  the  old 
laws;  whether  the  law,  that  had  been  trampled  upon  by  James, 
ibould,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  of  Anne,  like  a wounded  fer- 
pent,  have  turned  back  on  its  afiailants,  with  fuch  a poifonous 
malignity. — Whether  thefe  proceedings  were  juftifiable  or  not,  we 
are  not  called  upon  at  this  day  to  determine;  but  we  are  called  up- 
on, as  rational  and  difpaflionate  men,  to  confider  whether  in  juf- 
tice,  in  policy,  in  the  public  profperity,  w^e  can  trace  any  good 
caule  for  perfevering  in  this  fyftem,  or  any  part  of  it;  and  in  this 
Inveftigation,  we  fhould  not  be  influenced  by  the  heated  imagina- 
tion of  a Bifhop  King  on  one  fide,  nor  the  inflammatory  declama- 
tions of  a modern  democracy  on  the  other. 

I remember,  about  30  years  ago,  we  firft  began  in  parliament 
to  queftion  the  juftice  and  the  policy  of  thofe  laws ; our  efforts  were 
then  unfuccefsful;  but  we  fowed  the  feeds  that  have  been  fince  fo 
happily  productive. 

The  conceflions  to  the  Catholics  in  1774,  1778,  1782,  1792 
and  1793,  are  well  known  to  you,  and,  I trull,  they  live  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  Roman.  Catholics. 

Having 
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Having,  in  the  firft  place,  granted  them  3.  power  to  confirm  by 
the  authority  of  an  oath,  that  allegiance  which  their  conduct  had 
proved  for  near  a century ; you  reftored  them  “ to  the  acquilition 
and  enjoyment  of  all  perfonal  property,  and  to  the  exercife  of  their 
religion.’'  Then  to  “ the  rights  of  purchafe  and  inheritance  in 
fee-fimple;  to  the  exercife  of  learned  and  lucrative  profeffions;  to 
the  benefits  of  education  and  the  endearments  of  intermarriage ; and, 
finally,  to  a fhare  in  the  admin iftration  of  the  ftate,  by  the  exer- 
cife of  the  ele&ive  franchife,  and  a capacity  to  hold  all  offices, 
civil  and  military,  under  the  crown,  fubjed:  only  to  a few  excep- 
tions.’’ 

This  is  your  career  of  conceffion  ! and,  I mull  fay,  it  was  a great 
and  magnanimous  facrifice  of  ancient  prejudices  and  exclufive  rights, 
to  general  benevolence  and  national  prosperity. 

What  now  remains  as  the  object  of  further  conceffion  ? Little 
indeed  ! Nothing  but  to  repeal  the  few  exceptions  in  your  former 
grants;  thofe  proviloes  limiting  in  extent  the  operation  of  princi- 
ples, which  you  have  already  decided nothing  but  to  offer  a 
pledge  of  confidence  to  the  ariftocracy  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  by 
refloring  the  full  exercife  of  that  power,  which  fhould  be  infepara- 
ble  from  the  property  you  have  already  given ; and  which  property 
is  an  hoflage  for  the  due  exercife  of  the  power  it  confers. 

To  fuppofe  that  men  who  enjoy  every  thing  under  the  ftate,  w’ill 
combine  againft  the  ftate,  is  an  irrational  prefumption ; and  to 
give  men  property,  without  giving  them  the  power  naturally  at- 
tached to  it,  is  as  ablurd  as  to  give  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  fun, 
and  endeavour  to  preclude  them  from  its  light  or  its  warmth. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  acquired  confiderable  property  ; they 
have  a great  proportion  and  proprietorfhip  in  the  ifland;  and  aie 
therefore  bound  by  every  motive  that  can  affeCt  the  principles  or 
the  paffions  of  men,  to  the  profperity  of  the  country,  and  the  lia- 
bility of  its  government.  Betides,  permit  me  to  obferve,  that 
amongft  the  propenfities  univerfally  attributed  to  their  tenets,  a de- 
votion to  hereditary  monarchy  has  always  been  confidered  as  predo- 
minant. To  this,  perhaps,  of  old,  they  owed  their  misfortunes ; 
to  this,  in  the  prefent  time,  they  may  look  for  a reftitution  to  their 
ftation  in  the  country. 

That  we  fhould  by  common  Tights  and  common  interefts ; by 
equal  lav/s  and  equal  protection,  engage  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  protection  of  the  whole,  is  a maxim  fo  found  in  po- 
licy, and  conformable  to  conllitution,  that  any  deviation  from  it 
can  only  be  juftified  or  accounted  for  by  fome  preffing  neceffity 
indeed. 

The  exiftence  of  that  neceffity  in  the  prefent  inftance,  has,  I do 
confefs,  been  urged  with  much  weight  by  men  of  great  conlidera- 
tion,  great  abilities,  and  great  liberality  of  mind. 

But  how  juftly  foever  we  may  relpeCt  their  arguments,  we  are 
bound  to  examine  them  ; how  highly  foever  we  may  eftimate  their 
opinions,  it  is  upon  our  own  that  we  muft  aCt;  and,  for  myfeif,  I 
mull  fay,  I can  difeoyer  no  fuch  neceffity. 
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We  have  been  told,  “ that  the  excrcife  of  a Catholic  power  in 
the  Hate  is  incompatible  with,  and  muft  be  fubverfive  of,  a Pro- 
teftant eftablifhment.** 

That  I deny  ! The  eftablifhment  formed  at  the  Revolution,  was 
an  eftablifhment  for  the  'whole  empire , con  lifting  of  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  people,  the  great  majority  of  which  were  Proteftant. 
Its  bafts  therefore  was  a Proteftant  King,  a Proteftant  Chitrch,  and 
the  King  at  the  head  of  that  Church.  And  however  independent 
this  country  is,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  powers  of  legislation,  it  is 
anfeparably  united  to  England,  by  the  bonds  of  a common  fove- 
Teign,  who  is  bound  by  the  molt  facred  obligations  to  maintain 
this  eftablifhment.  Now,  Sir,  I fay,  the  Irifh  Catholics  united 
have  not  the  power  (and  your  liberality  has  not  left  them  a tempta- 
tion) to  overturn  this  great  palladium  of  your  conftitution  ; this 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Revolution.  The  connexion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  hangs  upon  this,  is  fo  efttntial 
to  both,  that  its  diftolution  would  be  the  extin&ion  of  both.  The, 
Catholic  creed  does  not  go  to  thefe  objedls ! 

The  Catholics  fwear,  “ that  the  Pope  of  Rome  has  no  temporal 
jurifdi&ion  within  this  realm,’* — and  they  have  never  denied,  that 
there  is  an  eftablilhed  church,  and  that  the  king  is  head  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  chuTch. 

As  for  themfelves,  they  admit  their  reference  to  a foreign  prelate 
on  articles  of  faith,  and  the  dilcipline  of  their  worfhip;  but  that 
filch  is  paramount  to  their  civil  obligations ; — that  it  can  dilpeirfe 
with  oaths,  abfolve  allegiance,  or  cancel  faith  with  hereticks,  they 
utterly  deny,  on  the  folemnity  of  their  oaths;  a fanftimonious  re- 
verence for  which  has  been  the  foie  foundation  of  their  paft  difqua- 
lifications.  If  the  authority  of  their  oaths  were  not  conciufive  cn 
them  ; if  they  could  be  difpenfed  with,  they  need  not  folicit  the  bill 
now  before  you. — The  oaths  that  attach  them  to  the  eftabiifhed 
government  and  the  ftate  are  as  ftrong  as  our  own. 

They  fwear  “ Allegiance  to  the  King,  and  to  maintain  the  fuc- 
ceftion  in  his  family. 

“ That  they  deteft  and  abjure  the  do&rine,  that  it  is  lawful  to 
njure  any  man  under  pretence  of  being  an  heretick. 

“ They  difclaim  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  his  power  to 
remit  fins,  or  abfolve  them  from  their  allegiance. 

“ They  folemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  fubvert  the  prefect 
church  eftabiifhed,  for  the  purpofe  of  fubftituting  a Catholic  efta- 
blifhment in  its  ftead.** 

And  they  fwear  “ they  will  not  exercife  any  privilege  to  which 
they  are  or  may  become  entitled,  to  difturb  or  weaken  the  Pro- 
teftant religion  and  Proteftant  government  in  this  kingdom.*’ 

The  moft  jealous  ftate  that  ever  exifted,  could  not  require  a 
Jftrifter  conformity  to  the  principles  of  its  eftablifhment,  than  what 
I have 'recited. 

In  times  of  ancient  darknefs,  when  pontifical  ambition  could 
look  to  general  dominion,  the  decretals  of  councils,  and  the  difpen- 
fations  of  the  church  were,  I do  admit,  employed  as  the  deiufions 
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©f  popular  ignorance,  and  the  inftruments  of  temporal.  powe?2 
Great  calamities  followed  from  the  controverfies  that  enfued  ; and, 
I muft  fay,  all  religions,  when  from  ambitious  motives  they  are  led 
under  the  banners  of  bigotry,  are  almolt  equally  cruel.  Calvin 
burned  Servetus  at  Geneva ; Queen  Mary  burned  Cranmer  at  Lon- 
don— even  the  mild  Bramins  on  the  coalt  of  Coromandel  murdered 
St.  Thomas  at  his  devotion;  becaufe,  by  the  force  of  his  girdle, 
he  removed  a great  beam  that  obltrudled  the  harbour  of  Melio- 
pore ; by  which  miracle  he  converted  to  chriftianity  Sagamo  their 
king,  and  thereby  Ihook  the  foundation  of  their  profelfional  power. 

But  in  the  prefent  temper  and  condition  of  the  world,  appre- 
henlions  from  the  fpiritual  fupremacy  of  the  Pope,  appear,  to  my 
underftanding,  but  as  the  dreams  of  prejudice,  and  the  ancient  de- 
cretals of  councils,  which  we  have  heard  fo  much  of,  like  the  Sy- 
bil's leaves  of  old,  are  now  fcattered  about  by  the  winds,  and  no 
man  is  found  ignorant  enough  to  gather  them  up. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  is  an  inoffenfive  unafpiring  prince — endea- 
vouring (and  I hope  his  endeavours  will  be  crowned  with  fuccefs) 
to  maintain  the  permanency  of  his  little  temporal  dominions,  from 
the  rapacity  and  infidelity  of  his  neighbours;  and,  in  my  mind,  the 
references  of  the  Catholics  to  him  at  this  day  on  the  articles  of  their 
faith,  or  the  ceremonies  of  their  worfhip,  no  more  concern  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  than  the  different  Hates  of  ancient  Greece 
were  affedted  by  the  various  journies  of  their  feveral  people  to  con- 
fult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  in  the  ifiand  of  Delphos. 

Qur  ftatute  laws  againft;  appeals  t©  Rome ; the  ftatute  againft: 
provifors ; the  adl  of  faculties,  and  fuch  like,  were  made  upon  a 
different  occafion,  and  for  a different  objedl. 

Before  the  reformation,  when  the  feveral  Hates  of  Europe  were 
unfettled,  and  fubjedl  to  frequent  convulfions ; it  was  the  cuftom 
of  the  times  for  the  different  monarchs  to  appeal  to  the  decifion  of 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  fometimes  againft  each  other,  fometimes  againfb 
their  own  fubjedts,  and  fometimes  for  their  fubjects  to  appeal 
againft  them.  This  pradlice,  favoured  by  the  blind  zeal  of  the 
times,  threw  a power  into  the  hands  of  an  afpiring  prelate,  formi- 
dable to  every  ftate  in  Chriftendom. — To  refill  which  evil  in  thefe 
countries,  the  reformation  took  place  ; and  thefe  ftatutes  were  wife- 
ly made  “ to  prevent  appeals  to  Rome  againft  the  king,  or  without 
his  licence  (as  it  is  fpecifically  expreffed)  to  guard  the  prerogative 
of  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church.” 

But  when  the  papal  power  became  circumfcribed,  and  fuperfti- 
tion  extindl,  the  objedl  of  thefe  laws  became  extindl,  and  cannot 
at  this  day  be  conftrued  to  go  to  references  on  cafes  of  confidence, 
on  articles  of  faith,  or  the  rituals  of  any  tolerated  religion. — But  I 
have  heard  it  faid  “ the  Catholics  of  Ireland  differ  from  the  Catho- 
lics of  every  other  country.’* 

Upon  what  ground  that  affertion  is  made  I cannot  conceive,  un- 
lefs  it  be  that  “ fome  of  their  anceftors,  attached  to  a Catholic 
prince,  forfeited  their  eftates,  which  they  wifn  to  get  back  again.” 
Now  even  this  circumftance  is  not  peculiar  to  Ireland ; the  landed 
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■property  of  almoft  every  country  in  Europe  is  forfeited  land,  ac- 
quired by  the  vi&orious  from  the  vanquifhed,  and  by  the  former 
divided  amongft  their  adherents. 

But  as  to  the  notion  of  reclaiming  thefe  lands  in  Ireland,  of  re- 
covering them  for  the  defcendants  of  thofe  who  had  forfeited  them 
150  or  100  years  ago  ; which  defcendants  are  not  at  this  day  to  be 
traced  through  the  mendicancy  of  the  country;  and  tlia",  by  dif- 
pofleffing  thofe  whofe  length  of  pofteffion  for  above  a century,  is  in 
itfelf  a better  title  than  thofe  who  forfeited  could  probably  ad- 
duce (they  could  not  have  liad  a better)  ; — and  which  forfeited 
lands  are  at  this  day,  by  purchafe,  become  a great  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Catholics  themfelves. — I fay,  fuch  a notion  is  a vifion 
of  too  bafelefs  a fabrick  for  any  young  man  to  fee,  or  old  man  to 
dream. 

No,  no,  Sir,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  know  (what  every  man  in 
the  world  muft  know)  that  if,  in  our  evil  deftiny,  this  country  were 
to  be  conquered  from  its  connexion  with  England  ; our  lands 
would  not  be  the  endowment  of  the  ancient  proprietor  or  his  def- 
cendant,  but  the  plunder  of  the  foreign  adventurer.  We  might 
then  fay,  with  the  Roman  fhepherd,  “ Oh!  barbarus  miles  hoc  habebit .” 

And  as  to  the  notion  of  their  attachment  to  a Roman  Catholic 
prince,  that  is  a matter  out  of  all  calculation  or  debate.  The  ob- 
ject of  that  attachment  is  at  an  end  ; the  family  is  extimft,  except 
in  the  peri'on  of  an  old  cardinal,  whole  facred  profefuon,  and  ex- 
treme age,  preclude  all  pofiibility  of  a fucceffor. 

I fliall  only  trefpafs  further  on  your  patience,  to  obferve  upon 
one  argument  more,  which  I have  heard  on  this  fubjeft. 

It  has  been  faid,  “ that  a parliamentary  reform  (as  it  is  called) 
muft  be  the  confequer.ce  of  your  agreeing  to  this  bill.” — If  I could 
forefee  fuch  a confequence ; if  I could  be  perfuaded  that  this  mea- 
fure  would  be  auxiliary  to  that  tremendous  notion  of  innovation  ; 
that  rafti  experiment  on  eftablifhed  rights,  and  fettled  happinefs ; 
that  delufive  projedl  of  a reprefentation,  unknown  to  our  cqnftitu- 
tion,  and  fubverfive  of  its  principles. — If  I could  confider  this  mea- 
fure  as  conducing  to  fuch  an  event,  I would  not  hefitate  a moment 
to  give  it  my  decided  oppofition. 

But  I cannot  fee  how  admitting  fome  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ariftocracy  into  the  foremoll  ranks  of  the  conftitution,  fhould  in- 
fpire  them  with  a wifn  to  alter  or  to  fubvert  it.  If  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  were  admitted  to  an  equal  capacity  of  fitting  in 
parliament  with  the  Proteftant,  I cannot  fee  what  Ihould  induce  a 
diferimination  of  fentiment  between  them  concerning  this  fubjeft  ; 
but  if  they  were  to  be  deluded  into  fuch  an  enterprife,  their  energy 
would  be  loft.  When  the  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  title  of 
their  loyalty  and  fubmifiion  to  the  laws, , folicit  to  be  received  into 
the  bofom  of  the  conftitution,  they  have  great  weight  from  the 
reafonablenefs  of  their  pretenfions  ; but  if  afterwards  they  were  to 
come  forward,  defiring  that  the  conftitution,  which  had  juft  em- 
braced them,  ihould  be  altered,  or  accommodated  to  their  fancy  ; 
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their  demand  would  be  fo  unjullifiable,  that,  with  all  their 
hers,  they  would  be  impotent. 

I know  very  well  that  fome  men,  more  devoted  to  turbulence 
than  toleration,  have,  by  a fufpicious  connection  affeCted  to  make 
common  caufe  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  order  to  apply  the  au- 
thority of  their  numbers,  and  of  the  juftnefs  of  their  caufe,  to  their 
own  dangerous  projeCts.  I know  very  well  too;  that  in  the  great  body 
of  the  Catholics  themfelves,  fome  may  be  found  of  fuch  a turbulent 
fpirit,  as  concefiion  would  not  conciliate,  as  privilege  would  not  fa- 
tisfy,  or  tranquillity  delight ; but  in  the  former  inflance,  the  arti- 
fice is  too  obvious  to  be  dangerous  ; in  the  latter,  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  judge  the  many  for  the  crimes  of  the  few. 

I have  addreffed  myfelf  to  every  argument  which  has  occurred  to 
me  ; and  I have  expreffed  my  fentiments  with  impartiality  at  leaft 
on  this  great  fubjeCl. 

I cannot  be  alarmed  by  dangers  that  have  long  fince  paffed  away, 
nor  will  I combat  fuperflitions,  which  I know  are  obfolete.  We 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  people  ; we  have  already  placed  them 
jn  fuch  a fituation,  as  that  they  mull  perceive  (if  they  are  not  blind 
tp  the  condition  of  the  world)  that  no  political  alteration  can  im- 
prove their  condition  ; that  no  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe  car* 
furnifh  them  with  fo  good  or  happy  a government  as  their  own.— 
As  an  enthufiaft  to  the  Englifh  conflitution,  I would  purfue  the 
fpirit  of  equal  benefit  and  equal  controul,  that  rational  principle  of 
Etiglijh  equality , to  the  utmoft  extent  of  fpeculation ; that  the  peo- 
ple may  be  led,  by  the  comparifon,  the  more  to  deteft  the  equality 
of  the  French,  democracy  ; to  which,  if  they  turn  their  eyes,  they 
will  fee  qot  equal  rights,  but  equal  wrongs — an  equality,  not  of 
property,  but  of  po/erty.  There  is  not  a man  in  France,  nor  in 
any  country  which  they  have  conciliated  or  conquered,  whom  it 
has  not  impoverifhed  ; the  rich  are  plundered,  und  the  poor  are  not 
enriched  ; the  fountains  are  dried  up  that  ufed  to  fupply  the  wages 
of  induftry ; the  fpeculations  of  commerce  ; the  recompence  or  in- 
duftry  ; or,  the  endowment  of  genius.  The  common  beggar  has 
loll  his  inheritance  in  the  bounty  of  the  affluent  ; the  whole  is  ge- 
neral depreffion,  universal  degradation. 

It  is  as  if  the  lofty  mountains  and  afpiring  cliffs  were  to  (loop  their 
heads,  to  be  tumbled  into  the  tallies ; it  would  make  the  face  of 
t}re  earth  level— but  it  would  be  a level  pf  fterility  ; np  m°r£  di- 
verfified  by  alternate  produ&ion  and  fhelter.  I will  not  fay,  with 
the  poet,  “ the  cloud-cap’d  towers,  and  gorgeous  palaces,  the  fo- 
lemn  temples  are  diflohed”  but  they  are  fallen  ! as  if  by  their  pro- 
bation to  overwhelm  the  land  they  were  accuftomed  to  fhelter  and 
to  adorn.  ' 

I beg  pardon,  Sir  ! — I cannot  touch  on  this  barbarous  romance 
without  emotion,  nor  can  I avoid  touching  on  it  when  it  falls  in 
my  way.  I would  refer  this  contrail  to  the  contemplation  of  my 
countrymen  ; but  their  own  good  fenfe  mull  have  anticipated  me. 

The  prefeat  bill  goes  ilill^  further  to  display  the  contrail ; to  il- 
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luftrate  the  difcrimination  ; and  if  I had  no  other  reafon,  I would 
agree  to  it  on  that  account. 

I think  it  inoffenfive  to  the  eftablifhment  in  church  and  ftate,  as 
fettled  at  the  revolution  ; and  it  is  recommended  by  this  peculiarity, 
4t  that  it  would  give  fatisfaftion  many  years  before  it  can  come  in- 
to operation.’* 

Mr.  RUXTON  fpoke  a few  words  in  favour  of  the  bill. 

Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  PELHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I fliall  endeavour  to 
follow  the  example,  and  attend  to  the  recommendation  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  near  me,  by  a cool  and  difpafiionate  invefligation  of 
the  queftion  before  us;  for  I confefs,  Sir.  that  I entertain  no  other 
feelings  upon  this  fubjeCt,  than  fuch  as  arife  from  that  zeal  and  ani- 
mation which  are  infeparable  from  warm  and  ffncere  attachment 
to  the  conftitution  in  church  and  Hate,  in  defence  of  which  I am 
•willing  to  join  with  a noble  lord  behind  me,  to  fpill  the  laft  drop  of 
my  blood,  and  fpend  the  laft  fhilling  of  my  fortune,  though  I am 
aware  that  the  laft  pledge  may  be  confidered  as  falling  very  fhort  of 
what  has  been  offered  by  him. 

I am  defirous  of  offering  myfelf  to  your  attention,  and  that  of  the 
boufe,  before  the  imprefiion,  which  the  fpeech  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet  may  have  made,  is  done  away.  But  before  I enter  upon  the 
queftion  at  large,  I muft  congratulate  the  houfe  and  the  country, 
upon  the  difplay  of  talents  which  appeared  in  the  honourable 
member  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  who  preceded  him.  They  are  fuch 
as  refleft  honour  upon  him  and  upon  thofe  he  reprefents,  and 
I truft,  that  by  a frequent  exertion,  the  public  will  reap  the  full 
advantage  of  them.  But,  Sir,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  is  lately  come 
into  parliament,  he  will  excufe  me  if  I addrefs  a few  words  to  him 
by  way  of  caution  upon  this  fubjeCt.  He  has  confidered  and  argu- 
ed the  queftion  with  the  ingenuoufnefs  that  characterizes  youth,  and 
be  naturally  wifhes  that  thofe  who  have  affifted  him  in  acquiring 
that  privilege  and  honour  he  now  enjoys,  fhould  be  in  a fituation 
of  being  admitted  to  the  fame  honour,  and  he  is  confident  that  they 
will  defend  the  conftitution  with  the  fame  zeal  that  he  entertains 
himfelf.  Sir,  he  will  allow  me  to  reprefent  to  him  the  danger  of 
conceding  upon  a principle  of  conciliation,  and  of  giving  too  much 
credit  to  the  notion  of  preventing  future,  by  granting  the  prefent 
demands;  I might  requeft  him  to  take  experience  from  our  own 
time,  and  confult  the  hiflory  of  his  country,  or  if  I ftate  to  him  an 
hypothetical  cafe  which  he  may  find  not  totally  without  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  parliament,  it  will  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of 
bis  attention. 

If  in  his  refearches  he  was  to  find,  that  a venerable  and  refpe&ed 
member  of  parliament,  who  could  ftate  that  he  had  been  above 
thirty  years  a friend  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  confequently 
could  fpeak  with  a degree  of  authority  as  to  their  opinions  and  in- 
tentions, which  few  or  none  but  himfelf  could  pretend  to,  fhould 
fay  upon  an  occafion  fimilar  to  the  prefent,  that  any  thing  tha* 
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touched  upon  the  conftitution  tmift  be  refifted,  that  even  to  them* 
(meaning  the  catholics)  the  principles  of  the  conftitution  could  not 
be  given  up  ; and  that  rather  than  endanger  that  conftitution,  un- 
der which  we  all  derived fo  much  happinel's  and  fuch  folid  advanta- 
ges, he  would  perfift  in  thofe  reftricftions,  the  repeal  of  which  he 
now  ioinedin  demanding.  If,  Sir,  I fay,  he  fhould  find  a perfon 
fuch  as  1 have  defcribed,  who  after  fuch  pointed  and  pofitive  decla- 
rations, fhould  in  thecourfe  of  two  fhort  years  be  drawn  into  a be- 
lief, that  the  ccnceflions  which  he  had  (hewn  to  be  fafe,  were 
merely  a prelude  fo  fuch  as  were  dangerous,  and  that  former  mea-» 
fures  confiftent*  with  our  fecurity,  were  merely  a ftep  to  other  mea- 
fures,  which  mult  break  in  upon  that  conftitution  he  had  fo  fire- 
nuoufly  defended  from  all  encroachment ; ought  not  the  hon.  mem- 
ber to  feel  fome  alarm  at  the  confidence  he  has  entertained  for  the 
future  fecuTity  of  the  conftitution  after  the  palling  of  this  bill  ? I am 
fure  that,  poffefting  thofe  talents  we  have  with  fo  much  pleafure  feen 
difplayed  this  night,  he  will  not  think  me.  unfriendly  to  him,  if  I 
wilb  to  prevent  thofe  talents  being  hampered  by  improvident 
pledges,  or  being  betrayed  into  aifurances,  which  the  mofl  experi- 
enced have  not  been  able  to  maintain. 

I wilb  moft  fincerely  that  this  queftion  fhould  be  fully  and  fairly 
inveftigated,  becaufe  I am  anxious  that  the  decifton  which  this 
houfe  may  form  to-night,  may  give  fatisfa&ion  to  proteftant  and 
catholic,  by  convincing  them  that  it  has  been  deliberate  and  well 
founded. 

I fhall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  different  claufes  of  the  bill, 
but  meet  the  queftion  fairly  upon  broad  conftitutional  grounds; 
and  Sir,  I fay,  that  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  and 
the  declarations  accompanying  them,  cannot  be  difpenfed  with  with- 
out an  infringement  of  the  conftitution  as  eftablifhed  at  the  revolu- 
tion, and  endangering  the  proteftant  church  eftablifhment,  which- 
formed  a principal  and  integral  part  of  that  conftitution. 

If  you  admit  the  Catholics  into  the  legiflature,  you  muft  do  more* 
you  cannot  flop  there ; and  I afk  the  houfe  whether  they  are  pre- 
pared to  introduce  a popifh  in  the  room  of  a proteftant  church  efta- 
blifhment. For  myfelf  I am  free  to  fay,  that  if  the  parliament  in  po- 
litical power  becomes  catholic,  the  church  eftablifhment  ought  tar 
be  of  the  lame  perfu^lion.  We  are  not  at  the  moment  when  we- 
can  properly  decide  which  of  the  two  perfuafions  is  beft  ; though  I 
am  free  to  fay  I have  my  partialities,  and  I am  not  alhamed  of 
owning,  even  in  this  philofophic  age,  the  principles  of  my  faith,  of 
acknowledging  my  attachment  to  chriftianity,  and  my  perfuafion 
that  the  proteftant  profeflion  is  the  beft.  There  are  men,  I know, 
who  think  lightly  of  eftablifhments,  and  fay  that  no  inconvenience 
would  arife  from  the  admifiion  of  the  papifts  into  parliament*  be- 
caufe they  acknowledge  that  the  divifton  of  the  church  revenues 
which  would  be  the  neceftfary  confequence,  would  be  no  difadvan- 
tage;  and  they  are  ready  to  admit  what  mull  inevitably  follow,  that 
ill  eftablifhment  would  fpQjci  de<?ay,  becaufe  if  two  e&ifted,  men 

would; 
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•tVould  contribute  to  neither,  and  they  would  be  probably  in  that; 
flate  of  variance  which  would  make  them  deilroy  each  other. 

Sir,  I nruft  acknowledge  that  thefedifcuffions  are  not  entirely  new 
to  me,  for  long  before  I had  any  notion  of  having  the  honour  of  Hand- 
ing in  the.lituation  I now  do,  entertaining  as  I always  mull,  an  anxie- 
ty about  every  thing  relating  to  this  country,  I had  converfed  upon 
this  fubjedl  with  aperfon,  whofe  comprehenfive  mind,  andtranfcen- 
(dent  abilities,  could  forefee  and  meet  every  difficulty,  and  although  X 
had  the  misfortune  of  differing  with  him  upon  this  fubjecl.  I had 
fome  confolation  in  finding  that  he  was  driven  to  the  neceffity  of 
admitting,  that  this  conceffion  would  end  in  a participation  of  ella- 
bliffiment,  and  that  this  participation  would  ultimately  deilroy  the 
cftablilhment  : a predicament  indeed  that  gave  him  no  concern, 
becaufe  he  was  not  anxious  for  any  ellabliffiment  at  all,  w'hich  I 
believe  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  who  fupport  this  quellion.  But  I 
think  it  would  have  been  jullice  in  him,  as  it  would  be  in  them,  to 
acknowledge  and  affert  that  opinion  in  the  firlt  inllance,  in  order 
that  we  might  know  what  were  the  principles  of  thofe  with  whom 
We  were  difputing. 

It  is  improper  to  admit  the  Papills  or  Roman  Catholics  into  ei- 
ther houfe  of  parliament,  without  difpenfing  with  thofe  oaths 
which  were  eflabliffied  at  the  revolution.  Confider,  therefore,  and 
let  us  examine  for  a moment  how  they  Hand,  and  how  they  are 
framed.  It  has  been  admitted  by  the  bell  hillorians  and  the  wifell 
politicians  of  this  age,  that  the  great  men  who  ellablilhed  the  con- 
stitution at  the  revolution,  formed  it  upon  clear  and  intelligible 
principles,  unincumbered  with  any  unneceffary  piatter,  and  thereby 
made  it  intelligible  to  every  one.  There  wras  nothing  fuperlluous  : 
Although  political  conliderations  had  their  influence  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  it,  they  ellablilhed  only  copllitutional  principles  and 
fnaxims.  A proteffant  church  eltabliffiment  formed  a leading  and 
effential  part  of  that  conftitution.  Proteftant  predominancy  , an  ex- 
preffion  I have  borrowed  from  a catholic  authority,  was  a dii- 
tinguifhing  character  of  the  whole ; and  the  wife  men  of  that  time 
thought  it  neceffary  to  fecure  the  permanency  of  their  eltabliffiment, 
by  requiring  oaths  and  declarations  as  tells  of  attachment  to  it, 
from  thofe  who  formed  the  legiflature,  and  were  to  All  the  offices  of 
high'  trull  in  the  Hate.  By  thefe  means  all  political  power  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  proteflants  alone  and  avowedly  fo. — The  re  Unc- 
tions, penalties  and  difqualifications,  that  were  afterwards  impoled 
upon  papills,  originated  in  the  circumllances  of  the  times,  and  wrere 
founded  in  expediency^  the  papills  were  politically  connected  with 
the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart;  in’the  courfeof  time  that  family 
declined,  and  has  now  almoft  difappeared;  and  the  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment to  his  prefent  Majefty,  maqiffifted  by  the  catholics  on  dif- 
ferent occalions,  have  produced  and  warranted  a relaxation  of  all 
thofe  penal  llatutes,  which  originated  in  the  circumllances  of  the 
times,  and  were  founded,  as  I have  faid,  in  expediency.  But  this 
relaxation  by  no  means  did,  or  couldinduce,  or  jiillify  an  alteration 
iti  the  conllitutional  principles  of  the  revolution,  or  weaken  the  per- 
manency 
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manency  of  the  fundamental  ftatutes  eftablifhed  for  its  fecurity. 
Sir,  the  catholic  and  protellant,  in  regard  to  fecurity  for  their  per- 
fons,  characters,  and  properties,  and  in  regard  to  civil  rights  in  ge- 
neral, Hand  at  prefent  upon  the  fame  footing.  I know  it  has  been 
faid,  that  it  is  a fophiftical  ftatement  to  reprefent  the  catholic  and 
protellant  on  the  fame  footing,  when  an  oath  is  required,  which  it 
is  known  a catholic  cannot  take  in  order  to  come  into  parliament, 
and  I admit  the  truth  of  this  objection  : But  you  will  recoiled  that 
it  does  not  apply  to  civil  rights,  but  to  political  power  ■,  and  I avow”. 
Sir,  that  I mean  to  exclude  the  catholic  and  every  diffenter,  of 
whatever  defcription,  from  that  power,  who  will  not  give  that  tell  of 
his  attachment  to  the  protellant  eftabliihment  in  church  and  ftate, 
which  was  prefcribed  at  the  revolution,  and  under  which,  catholic 
and  protellant  have  both  derived  fuch  great  advantages. 

The  great  and  wife  men  who  eftablifhed  the  conftitution  at  the 
revolution,  thought  thefe  oaths  indifpenftble  guards  and  protections 
to  a protellant  eftabliihment,  and  after  an  experience  of  an  hundred 
years,  of  the  bleflings  derived  from  it,  I am  not  prepared  to  give  up 
}ts  outworks. 

It  has  been  argued  with  dexterity,  more  than  with  effeCt,  I hope, 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet  near  me,  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  their  attachment  to  the  Pope  is 
loft,  and  that  they  will  as  readily  fupport  the  protellant  eftablilh- 
ment  as  the  proteftants  themfelves.  Sir,  in  the  firft  place,  I will 
not  pay  the  papifts  in  general  fo  bad  a compliment  as  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  have  not  as  lincere  a preference  for  their  church,  as  I 
have  for  that  to  which  I have  the  honour  to  belong,  and  I can  ad- 
mit without  imputation  upon  any  dilfenter,  that  every  one  would, 
jf  he  had  it  in  his  power,  fubftitute  a church  congenial  to  his  own. 
perfualion  in  preference  to  one  to  which  he  could  not  conform. 

But  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  thought  proper  to  reprefent 
the  power  of  the  pope  as  ridicuious,  for  the  puvpoie  of  calming  the 
alarms  of  the  houfe  about  their  own  church  ; he  lias  reprefented 
that  potentate  in  a fituation  which  I cannot  hear  without  regret;  not 
that  I have  more  partiality  to  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  his  Holi- 
nels,  than  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  but  becaufe  I fee  from  the 
means  by  which  his  power  has  been  overthrown,  that  religion  is 
jtfelf  in  danger. — Belides  I am  never  difpofed  to  trample  upon 
fallen  greatnefs.  The  effeCts  of  the  overthrow  of  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  however  in  itfelf  abfurd  and  unjuftihable,  are  certainly 
fuch,  as  might  have  been  a fubjecl  of  ferious  alarm  and  confide- 
Tation  to  every  thinking  man.  The  overthrow  of  his  power  has 
not  been  the  effect  of  enlightened  reafon,  but  has  been  produced  by 
a fpirit  of  atheifm  fupported  by  political  anarchy ; and  furely.  Sir, 
when  we  contemplate  the  miferable  fituation  of  France,  where 
there  has  been  a vain  attempt  of  introducing  the  goadefs  of  liberty 
in  the  place  of  chriftianity ; we  cannot  feel  any  ftrong  inducement 
to  give  up  a church  eftabliihment,  for  by  this  alone  can  we  hope, 
after  what  has  happened  in  France,  that  any  religion  can  be  pre- 
served in  the  country.  So  far  from  thinking  the  decline  of  the 
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pGpeYauthority,  and  the  diffolution  of  all  attachment  to  th«  Ro* 
man  Catholic  perfuafion,  a reafon  for  taking  away  any  of  thofe 
props,  which  have  fupported  our  own  eftablifhment,  it  becomes 
doubly  neceffary  to  fortify  and  protect  it,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
exigence  of  fome  religion  in  the  land.  It  is  owing  to  the  loofe- 
aaefs  of  morals  and  religious  opinions,  that  we  fee  men  of  fuch 
different  tenets  and  adverfe  perfuafions  join  upon  this  queftion, 
they  feel  no  difficulty  to  fupport  the  catholic  in  making  an  inroad 
upon  the  conftitution  in  church  and  Hate;  becaufe,  if  they  can 
employ  them  fuccefsfully  in  making  the  firlt  breach,  they  know 
they  can  then  commit  catholic  and  proteftant,  and  rife  upon  the 
juins  of  both. 

The  right  hon.  Baronet  will  confider  that  this  alarm  arifes  from 
prejudice;  but,  Sir,  I think  I might  venture  to  afk  him,  though  I 
could  not  prefume  to  caution  a man  of  his  experience  and  age,  as 
J ventured  to  do  an  hon.  member  in  the  beginning  of  the  Debate, 
whether  he  would  recommend  to  the  houfe  to  take  any  Hep,  or 
form  a decifion  upon  any  aflurance  he  could  give,  that  the  catho- 
lics would  never  attempt,  when  they  had  it  in  their  power,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  admitted  to  a ffiare  of  the  legillature,  to 
demolifh  the  proteftant  church,  and  fubftitute  the  Romiffi  in  its 
Head,  or  that  thofe  who  fupport  their  claims  do  not  look  to  a 
change  in  the  conftitution. 

I have  endeavoured  to  argue  this  queftion  as  abftradledly  as  the 
Subject  of  it  would  admit ; and  I am  confident,  that  if  I have  been 
fuccefsful  in  proving  that  this  bill  is  inconfiftent  with  the  exift- 
ing  conftitution,  I fhall  not  be  confidered  as  any  enemy  to  the  ca- 
tholic more  than  to  the  proteftant.  I maintain,  that  by  fupport- 
ang  the  conftitution,  I am  a friend  to  both.  I will  fay  more  : 
This  bill,  if  carried,  muft  necefiarily  weaken  the  connection  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  this  country,  and  if  it  ffiould  have  that 
tendency,  I am  not  only  fpeaking  for  both  proteftant  and  catholic, 
But  for  mankind;  for  wdiom  is  Europe  to  look  to  for  its  liberty 
st  the  prefent  crifis,  but  to  the  protection  and  power  of  Great 
Britain  ? 

An  hon.  gentleman  whifpers — a poor  dependance  ! Sir,  I 

will  venture  to  fay,  that  it  is  a remarkable  feature  in  the  hiftory 
of  thefe  times,  that  even  in  the  convention  where  there  is  no  re- 
fpeCt  of  perfons,  where  kings,  princes  and  minifters  are  freely 
fpoken  of,  and  their  intrigues  developed  without  referve,  there 
has  never  been  the  flighteft  infinuation  of  corruption  in  the  court 
of  Great  Britain;  however  great  their  animofity  may  be,  they 
look  to  Great  Britain  with  awe,  as  every  other  country  courts  her 
for  protection. 

It  has  been  urged  by  fome  gentlemen  both  in  and  out  of  the  houfe, 
that  the  conceffion  of  the  right  of  voting  neceffarily  induced  the 
claim  that  is  now  made:  If  I had  been  in  Ireland  at  the  time,  I 
confefs  that  I might  have  paufed  upon  that  queftion  ; but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  a right  of  fitting  in  parliament,  and  holding 
great  offices,  arifes  out  of  the  other.  A right  of  voting  might  give 
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an  Influence  in  this  houfe,  (and  perhaps  its  existence  maybe 
proved  this  night)  which  would  teml  to  give  a fecurity  to  the  ca- 
tholics for  the  enjoyment  and  continuance  of  thofe  advantages  they 
had  lately  acquired ; that  fort  of  influence  is  felt  in  England,  and 
reconciles  the  notion  of  not  being  reprelented. 

Sir,  it  is  no  longer  a queflion  of  indulgence  and  expediency, 
we  muit  now  decide  whether  the  principles  of  the  confdtution  as 
eftabiilhed  at.  the  revolution  are  to  be  fupported  or  not.  I rejoice 
as  much  as  any  man,  at  all  the  relaxations  that  have  taken  place 
in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  I will  prove  to  them  the 
iincerity  of  my  profeffions  by  fupporting  the  conftitution  under 
which  they  derive  fo  many  advantages  in  common  with  the  protef- 
tants,  and  I will  endeavour  to  give  liability  to  the  whole,  by 
fhewing  a firm  and  temperate  determination  to  refill  all  inroads 
upon  it. 

I will  give  fecurity  to  the  catholic  as  well  as  proteflant  pro- 
perty, by  a cool  and  deliberate  decifion  upon  this  point ; and  I 
will  endeavour  to  refcue  the  innocent  and  well  intentioned  from 
the  artifices  of  thofe  fecret  enemies,  who  wifh  to  engage  them  in 
undermining  the  conflitution  under  a falfe  pretence  of  acquiring 
petfonal  emancipation,  by  an  open,  firm,  and  manly  declaration, 
That  even  for  them  I will  not  facrifice  the  principles  of  the  con- 
ftitution. 

Sir  L.  PARSONS  faid,  it  was  evident  that  the  Catholic  bill  was 
in  itfelf  a meafure  of  no  concern  to  the  Engiifh  cabinet : for  no 
one  had  contradi&ed  the  flatement,  that  had  been  made  on  the  fub- 
je<5t  by  Lord  Fitzwiliiam  and  his  miniflers. — Befides,  though  every 
one  here  underftood  immediately  after  his  arrival  that  it  was  to  have 
been  the  principal  feature  in  his  adminiftration ; yet  upwards  of 
two  months  elapfed,  miniilers  in  England  knowing  this,  before 
they  notified  a diffent  from  it : and  then  too  it  appeared  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  letter,  that  the  mealure  was  only  to  be  deferred , not  the 
principle  condemned.  This  proved  that  Englilh  miniflers  only 
wifhed  to  make  this  meafure  fubfervient  to  their  own  machinations, 
and  that  they  thought  a majority  in  that  houfe  would  be  fo  bafe 
and  corrupt  as  to  join  them  in  doing  fo — In  17.92  a majority  de- 
cided againft  giving  any  further  privileges  to  the  Catholics. — In 
1793  ^ame  majority  pafled  the  Catholic  bill — 'At  the  beginning 
of  this  fefiion  every  one  believed,  that  a majority  would  have  voted 
for  this  bill : every  one  believe  that  a majority  will  vote  againft  it 
now ; and^  fhould  the  Engiifh  miniflers  in  the  next  fhffion  wijh  if 
fhould  pafs,  wTno  does  not  believe,  that  a majority  will  votefdr  it 
then  ? befides  if  the  Engiifh  miniftry  fhould  be  changed,  an  event 
perhaps  not  very  remote,  this  bill  would  be  immediately  adopted. 
Is  it  then  worth  while  in  order  to  (lave  off  this  meafure  at  the  ut- 
moft  for  a year  or  two,  to  keep  the  people,  at  fuch  a critical  time 
as  this,  in  a Hate  of  irritation  and  difcontent?  I fay,  there  is  no 
law  exprefsly  againft  Catholics  fitting  in  parliament : nor  were  the/ 
•xcluded  by  any  aft  but  one  which  palled  in  1782,  commonly  call- 
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ed  Yelverton’s  a&.  That  required  that  Members  Ihould  take  the 
oath  of  fupremacy  and  fubfcribethe  declaration  ; and  in  thefe  there 
were  three  things  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Catholics,  viz.  an 
abjuration  of  the  fpiritual  fupremacy  of  the  Pope  •,  of  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  do&rine  of  tranfubftantiation. 
- — As  to  the  two  laft  they  were  masters  purely  of  religious  concern, 
and  to  exclude  a man  from  Parliament  becaufe  he  cliofe  to  pray  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  believed  in  tranfubftantiation,  was  too  abfurd 
to  dwell  on  : but  as  to  the  papal  fupremacy,  that  was  a matter  of 
Hate,  and  deferved  confideration.  Mr.  Locke  on  Toleration  main- 
tains, that  the  only  principle  upon  which  any  government  can  refute 
to  tolerate  any  religion,  is  if  any  of  the  tenets  of  the  Teligion  be  dan- 
gerous or  injurious  to  the  government.  Now  thofe  tenets  of  the 
Catholic  church  which  were  fo  efteemed,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
have  abjured.  By  the  oath  in  the  Catholic  bill  of  1 793  they  ab- 
jure the  infallibility  of  the  Pope;  they  abjure  his  abfolvirig  power; 
and  they  abjure  his  temporal  fupremacy. — His  fpiritual  fupremacy 
only  remains,  and  who  is  fo  filly  as  to  have  any  apprehenfibn  from 
this  now? — Formerly  the  power  of  the  Popes  was  very  formidable  ; 
they  were  the  principal  inlligators  here  of  the  Catholics  again  ft  the 
Proteftants.  Pope  Urban  the  8th  applauded  the  zeal  of  the  Irifh 
Catholics  in  propagating  their  faith  by  warring  againft  heretics  in 
the  horrid  rebellion  of  1641,  and  immediately  after  granted  them 
a full  and  plenary  indulgence  and  remiffion  of  their  fins.  He  fup- 
plied  the  Catholics  here  with  money:  hefer.t  Renunciiii  as  his  nun- 
cio here  to  encourage  them  to  fight  for  the  Catholic  faith.  But 
who  fears  the  Pope  now7?  or  who  thinks  he  would  now  inftigate 
the  Catholics  to  rebel  ? But  the  other  day,  fo  little  is  he  now  fear- 
ed by  our  government,  and  fo  funk  is  he  in  his  own  country,  a re- 
giment was  fent  from  this  kingdom  to  protect  him.  It  is  childilh 
therefore  to  have  any  apprehenfion  from  his  fpiritual  fupremacy  now* 
when  his  temporal  fupremacy,  his  infallibility,  his  abfolving  pow- 
er, in  Ihort  every  thing  that  made  him  formidable  is  abjured,  and 
his  authority  fo  withered  and  decayed  here  and  every  where.  How 
abfurd  then  is  it  to  compare  the  prefent  time  with  the  paft,  and 
fay  that  the  laws  w'hich  wrere  necelfary  formerly  are  necefiary  now? 
But  even  formerly,  when  Popes  were  in  all  their  plenitude  of  power, 
Catholics  were  not  excluded  from  parliament.  The  firft  time  any 
oath  of  fupremacy  was  enabled  in  this  country  was  at  the  reforma- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vlllth,  but  members  of  parlia- 
ment were  not  required  to  take  it,  and  Catholics  continued  to  fit 
in  parliament.  It  was  repealed  in  the  fucceeding  reign  • — and  it 
was  afterwards  re-ena6led  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. — Still  howe- 
ver it  was  not  required,  that  members  of  parliament  Ihould  take 
it,  and  Catholics  ftill  fat  in  parliament : and  fo  they  continued  to 
do  till  1641,  when  in  confequence  of  the  rebellion,  a refolution 
palled,  but  not  a law,  requiring  the  oath  of  fupremacy  to  be  ta- 
ken by  the  members  ; and  this  in  confequence  of  the  interference 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Jefuits  in  that  rebellion. 
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But  Catholics  were  foon  again  admitted  into  parliament,  by  om' 
anceftors,  and  fo  they  continued  to  be,  until  the  revolution,  that  is 
for  150  years  did  Catholics  lit  in  parliament;  and  this  too  at  a time 
when  they  believed  in  all  the  moll  dangerous  tenets  of  their  church. 

■ — when  the  Popes  in  every  refpedf  were  moft  formidable,  and  when, 
the  Catholics  poffelfed  a very  conliderable  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom  ; — and  when  therefore  there  wrere  ten  times  as 
many  of  them  in  parliament  as  there  could  poliibly  be  now,  if  this 
bill  were  to  pafs; — and  yet  during  all  that  time  there  was  no  aft 
of  theirs  in  parliament  from  which  any  inconvenience  to  the  ftate 
was  fuffered.  And  thoiigh  tKey  were  excluded  from  the  houfe  of 
commons  for  a fhori  time  in  1641,  yet  it  was  for  nothing  they  did 
in  parliament,  but  for  what  they  did  out  of  it;  and  fo  little  were 
our  anceftors  apprehenfive  of  any  danger  from  re-admitting  them, 
that  they  re-admitted  them  foon  after ; and  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  when  they  were  excluded  from  the  Englith  parliament,  they 
were  not  from  the  Irilh.  Thofe  therefore  who  affert  that  thefe 
kingdoms  would  be  feparated,  and  the  eftabiifhed  religion  fubvert- 
ed  if  Catholics  were  admitted  into  parliament,  have  in  the  teeth  of 
their  alfertion  this  politive  faff,  that  for  a century  and  a halt  preced- 
ing the  revolution,  Catholics  did  fit  in  every  parliament  here,  and 
yet  duripg  that  time  thefe  kingdoms  did  continue  united,  and  the 
eftabiiftied  religion  unfubverted;  nor  was  any  aff  palfed  in  all  that 
time  to  the  prejudice  of  either. — At  the  revolution  Catholics  were 
excluded;  but  how7  ? Not  by  an  Irilh,  but  by  an  Engliih  aft.  An 
aft  which  no  one  will  prefume  to  fay,  has  any  authority  in  this 
kingdom.  On  this  principle  Chief  Baron  Yelverton’s  aff  was  pair- 
ed in  1782  : his  enjoins  members  to  take  the  oath  and  make  the 
declaration  which  preclude  Catholics  from  parliament : the  repeal 
of  this  aff  would  admit  them  : and  this  Ihews  the  ignorance  of 
thofe  who  fay,  that  the  king  would  by  affenting  to  the  adrxiiflion  of 
Catholics  here,  violate  his  coronation  oath : for  to  repeal  an  aff 
which  he  palled  in  1782,  that  is  in  22  years  after  he  took  his  coro- 
nation oath,  could  not  be  a violation  of  that  oath.  He  concluded 
by  faying,  that  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  from  the  informa- 
tion he  received  from  numbers  who  knew  the  Catholics  well,  he 
was  perfuaded,  that  their  priefts  had  almoft  totally  loft  their  influ- 
ence over  them  : that  they  would  not  therefore  be  influenced  bv 
them,  but  by  their  landlords  in  the  difpofal  of  their  votes  ; that  al- 
moft all  the  landlords  of  the  kingdom  wrere  Proteftant;  and  there- 
fore that  no  apprehenfion  ought  to  be  entertained  from  admitting 
Catholics  into  parliament,  as  the  number  would  be  very  fmall  that 
would  be  admitted  did  this  bill  pafs : that  it  would  certainly  pafs 
Very  foon,  and  that  it  was  better  it  Ihould  do  fo  now,  and  fo  put 
an  end  at  once  to  all  diffention  and  difunion  in  the  country.  * If 
the  people  were  united,  they  might  fet  their  external  foes  at  nought ; 
and  be  henceforth  a nation,  which  none  without  would  dare  to  af- 
fail,  and  none  within  to  trample  upon. 
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Right  Hon.  Mr.  CUFFE  faid,  he  could  only  judge  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s  intentions  on  this  fubjed  from  general  report ; for 
though  in  very  early  life  he  had  had  the  happinefs  of  being  inti- 
mately known  to  that  nobleman,  whom  he  much  refpeded  and 
admired,  yet  he  had  never  fpoken  to  him  upon  that  fubjed.  The 
bill  before  the  houfe  was  matter  of  the  higheft  importance,  and 
every  man  Ihould  form  his  determination  by  the  conviction  of  his 
own  mind,  regardlefs  of  any  party  motive ; for  himfelfj  having  no 
objed  in  view  but  the  good  of  his  country,  he  would  tonfider  only 
bow  that  might  be  affeded  by  the  bill ; and  in  confidering  this, 
two  queftions  naturally  prefented  : — Firft,  what  benefit  had  refult- 
ed  to  the  country  from  the  indulgences  already  extended  to  the  Ro- 
tnan  Catholics ; whether  they  had  contributed  to  the  peace  and 
profperity  of  the  country,  or  had  only  been  an  incitement  to  new 
claims  and  turbulent  importunity?  And  fecondly,  how  far  the 
boufe,  by  entering  on  a meafure  fo  very  defperate  as  the  prefent 
bill,  would  injure  the  proteftant  ellablifhment  ? As  to  the  firft  quef- 
iion  : the  benefit  that  immediately  fucceeded  the  indulgences  grant- 
ed in  Lord  Wellmorland’s  adminiftration,  was  a clofe  confederacy 
formed  between  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  convention,  and 
the  difaffeded  of  Belfaft,  for  the  purpofe  of  forcing  a parliamentary 
reform  ; feditious  publications,  by  which  the  country  has  been  kept 
in  a Hate  of  partial  infurredion  : And  now  thofe  people,  who 

formerly  came  as  humble  fupplicants  to  entreat  for  favour  and  in- 
dulgence, come  like  fwaggering  bullies  to  demand  a reftoration  of 
tights ! Sir,  this  condud  never  can  fucceed ; the  houfe  of  com- 
mons never  will  fubmit  to  be  fwaggered  into  compliance  j and  thofe 
who  attempt  to  imprefs  you  with  fear,  let  their  numbers  be  ever 
fo  great,  will  only  excite  your  indignation.  In  what  he  faid,  Mr. 
Cuffe  did  not  mean  to  include  all  the  Roman  Catholics ; many  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  that  religion  were  perfons  of  great 
worth  and  honour ; but  it  was  of  the  feditious  papifts  of  the  me- 
tropolis he  fpoke — men  who  had  nothing  lefs  in  view  than  the  de- 
llrudion  of  the  conilitution,  and  eftablilhing  in  its  Head  the  tyran- 
ny and  anarchy  of  France,  and  to  feparatethis  kingdom  from  Engr 
land.  If  this  was  true,  and  it  was  manifellly  fo,  the  fecond  wa s 
anfwered.  With  a conilitution  different  from  England  we  could 
not  long  remain  connected — the  proteftant  church  muft  inftantly 
perifh  : To  preferve  the  connection  of  England,  we  muft  have  the 
fame  conilitution,  the  fame  king,  the  fame  religion.  He  did  there- 
fore adjure  the  honourable  perfons  that  compofed  that  affembly  to 
refped  the  oaths  that  the  wifdom  of  their  predeceffors  had  placed 
as  guards  to  the  conilitution  ; — the  oaths  taken  by  the  king  at  hi$ 
coronation — the  oaths  taken  by  every  member  on  obtaining  a feat 
in  that  houfe,  and  not  rafiily  break  the  bands  which  conned  Ire- 
land with  the  Britilh  Empire. 

Colonel  BLAQUIERE  faid,  that  the  bill  produced  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  conilitution.  He  Hated,  that  it  went  in  a dired 
line  to  overturn  the  realm  both  in  church  and  Hate.  He  expreffed 
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jhis  furprife  to  find  the  Right  Hon.  mover  perftfted  ; that  how<* 
ever,  he  owned  he  was  prefent  fome  time  ago,  when  the  Right 
Hon.  member  prefaced  this  bill,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  thought 
he  founded  the  knell  of  the  conftitution  of  England  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  of  Ireland  : he  faid,  that  he  was  the  more  furprifed,  as 
he  had  often  heard  him  fpeak  of  the  Britifti  conftitution  with  the 
greateft  reverence,  and,  as  he  thought,  with  a degree  of  love  : — 
He  ftated,  that  in  his  doing  it,  he  muft  have  been  fenfible  of  the 
danger  there  muft  be  in  giving  caufe  at  this  time  for  jealoufies  in. 
the  kingdom,  and  that  it  furely  was  a very  dangerous  m'eafure.-— 
He  ftated  that  the  fceptre  being  fwayed  by  a catholic,  was  a mea- 
fnre  to  be  guarded  againft  by  all  proteftants.  He  then  entered  in- 
to an*kiftorical  detail  to  prove  his  affertions  ; he  ftated  firft,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  adl  of  fettlement  parted  ; that  the 
commons  fearing  the  fovereignty  might  devolve  to  the  next  in  fuc- 
ceffion,  that  a bill  of  exclufion  was  brought  forward  to  prevent  the 
fuccefiion,  and  that  it  was  carried  by  a majority  of  79. — The  king 
was  incenfed  at  this  proceeding,  and  ufed  his  utmoft  to  prevent  its 
paiFing  in  the  upper  houfe,  it  was  notwithftanding  brought  forward, 
and  the  bill  was  rejedfed  by  only  two.  He  continued  his  hiftorical 
argument,  to  ihew  his  reafons  for  oppofing  the  bill.  He  then  ftat- 
ed king  James’s  accefiion,  and  that  almoft  immediately  upon  it,  he 
fummoned  a catholic  parliament,  and  repealed  at  once  the  adl  off 
fettlement  ; and  foon  after,  by  his  own  authority,  repealed  all  the 
penal  ftatutes  ; he  faid  it  was  unneceflary  to  fay  more  on  that  reign. 
He  then  dwelt  ftrongly  on  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  ; he  faid  (he 
was  educated  a proteftant,  and  (he  had  taken  the  coronation  oath  j 
but  that  (he  had  not  afeended  the.  throne  two  years,  when  fhe  vio- 
lated that  oath.  He  ftated  different  occurrences  in  that  reign, 
and,  in  particular,  that  the  queen,  during  her  whole  reign,  endea- 
voured to  place  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  ; and  had  it  not  been 
for  that  determined  parliament,  doubts  might  arife  whether  or  no 
we  fhould  have  now  our  moil  gracious  fovereign  on  the  throne.—* 
He  ftated,  that  the  fmaileft  tincture  of  the  catholic  communion  re- 
maining could  never  be  eradicated.  He  called  upon  the  houfe  to 
fay,  in  cafe  they  parted  the  bill,  what  fecurity  could  they  have  for 
their  lives  and  properties? — He  begged  leave  to  fay,  that  with  re- 
gard to  their  lives,  they  were  trifling  in  companion  to  the  confti- 
tution ; and  with  regard  to  their  properties,  that  he  was  not  averfe 
to  declare,  that  he  ftood  there  as  a perfon  of  none. — He  faid  thaft 
his  children  were  his  property ; that  he  had  educated  them  in  the 
proteftant  religion,  and  that  he  could  not  help  but  to  lament,  that 
in  a few  years  they  would  be  obliged  to  feek  for  an  afylum  in  a 
foreign  country. — He  would  not  decide  on  the  queftion  too  preci- 
pitancy ; that  they  were  now  in  an  awful  ftate  : that  the  com- 
mons he  hoped  would  imitate  the  parliament  of  queen  Anne  $ that 
they  at  this  moment  had  an  opportunity  of  Ihewing  themfelves 
bold  and  fteady.  He  added,  let  the  minifters  have  reafon  to  declare 
to  his  majefty,  that  the  commons  of  Ireland  have  placed  the  Britirti 
conftitution  in  the  centre  of  their  houfe  ; and  the  bafts  of  it  is 
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cow  fixed  in  that  dreadful  chafm  which  was  made  in  it  in  the  yea? 
1793,  there  to  remain  rivetted  and  immoveable  until  time  and  place 
<hall  be  no  more ! — He  added,  let  the  minifters  alfo  declare,  that 
they  would  not  allow  fuch  a bill  to  be  prefented,  fo  as  to  lay  his 
majefty  under  that  difagreeable  fituation,  to  refufe  a requeft  which 
his  coronation  oath  would  call  upon  him  and  oblige  him  to  do  : — 
and  further,  he  begged  the  attention  of  the  houfe  to  hear  one 
word  more,  and  then  he  would  end.  He  Rated  that  to  be  with 
regard  to  the  tender  fex  : he  faid,  that  in  cafe  the  bill  Ihould  pafs, 
there  could  not  be  the  leaft  doubt  but  that  great  calamity  would 
enfue,  and  could  not  be  far  off,  of  meeting  the  widows  in  the 
flreets  of  this  metropolis  covered  with  weeds,  and  lamenting  the 
lofs  of  their  deareft  friend,  and  holding  in  their  arms  infants  in- 
fenfible  of  their  danger.  He  then  added,  that  if  after  all  that  has 
been  faid,  and  will  be  faid,  the  bill  fhould  pafs,  he  knew  then  that 
the  proteftants  had  no  Ihield  or  refuge  left  but  the  union  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  added,  that  he  himfelf  would  be  the  perl'on,  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  feffion,  that  would  bring  forward  that  motion. 

Mr.  TIGHE,  jun.  in  a fpeech  of  much  argument  and  eloquence, 
fupported  the  bill. 

At  about  one  o’clock  Mi'.  CURRAN  moved  to  adjourn  the  de- 
bate, upon  the  grounds  of  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  Houfe,  and 
the  practice  of  the  Englilh  parliament  ; in  which  he  was  fupported 
by  Counfellor  Egan. 

Sir  J.  BLAQUIERE  refilled  it — that  the  Houfe  was  in  full 
polfefiion  of  the  merits  of  the  quellion,  and  would  be  better  able  to 
decide  at  this  time  when  their  minds  were  fully  imprelfed  with  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  this  tremendous  meafure,  than  at  any 
future  day  : — It  was  true,  he  admitted  there  was  one  inllance  on  the 
.Englilh  journals  of  fuch  a proceeding,  when  the  Houfe  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  eloquence  of  a gentleman  in  oppofition  (Mr.  Sheridan) 
adjourned  the  debate  ; — but  no  fuch  circumftance  has  appeared  in 
this  debate — and  as  that  proceeding  in  the  Englilh  Houfe  has  been 
productive  of  much  inconvenience,  he  hoped  the  Houfe  would 
avail  themfelves  of  this  example,  and  avoid  failing  into  the  fame 
error. 

Sir  EDWARD  NEWENHAM  faid,  that  fome  gentlemen 
who  had  fpoke  in  this  debate,  infinuated  that  Roman  Catholics 
compofed  the  glorious  volunteer  army  which  on  a former  occafion 
faved  this  country,  whereas  it  is  a well  known  fad  that  there  were 
few,  very  few  Roman  Catholics  in  that  body  of  men.  I allow, 
faid  he,  that  latterly  there  were  a body  of  men  who  ftiled  them- 
felves the  national  volunteers,  or  guards,  compofed  almoll  entirely 
of  Roman  Catholics  ; thefe  men  wore  green  jackets,  green  helmets 
and  green  cockades  ; they  had  the  Irifh  harp  as  their  arms  ; but  not 
*he  crown.- ■■  "Two  learned  gentlemen  have  ranfackcd  the  page  of 
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hiftory  to  prove  when  and  how  the  Roman  Catholics  were  deprived 
of  feats  in  Parliament ; for  his  part  he  was  free  to  own,  that  it 
was  a matter  of  indifference  to  him,  for  he  would  not  now  give 
them  feats.  Look  at  the  petitions  on  your  table  ; they,  without 
any  variation,  demand  a repeal  of  ALL  the  reftriclive  laws  under 
which,  they  fay,  they  labour.  This  bill  fully  complies  with  the 
prayer  of  thofe  petitions,  except  that  it  does  not  admit  a Papijl 
to  inherit  the  throne  of  this  kingdom.  Their  committees,  their 
priefts,  their  Francis-ft'reet  orators,  all  join  in  the  mofl  unqua- 
lified abufe  of  every  Proteftant  that  prefumes  to  differ  from  them. 
This  is  a juft  fpecimen  of  Popifh  toleration. 

Are  Proteflants  to  be  debarred  the  freedom  of  debate  ? Are  their 
words  to  undergo  the  ferutiny  of  Popifh  inquifition  ? They  have 
now  fhewn  us  what  we  are  to  expert  if  they  obtain  more  power. 
In  order  to  fanftify  this  abufe,  a prieft  was  chofen  prefident  at  one 
of  their  late  meetings,  where  the  mofl  violent  refolutions,  ill-be- 
coming the  fuppofed  miniilers  of  peace,  were  adopted.  The  holy 
prefident,  and  the  reft  of  the  holy  affociated  priefts,  were  particu- 
larly thanked  for  their  cordial  co-operation  in  the  bufinefs  of  that 
day.  Now,  Sir,  let  us  fee  what  the  buhnefs  of  that  day  was  ; it 
was  a ftring  of  refolutions  abufing  fuch  Proteflants  as  differed  from 
them,  particularly  the  majority  of  the  corporation  of  the  metropo- 
lis; they  call  the  Proteftant  caufe  a projlrate  caufe ; they  fay,  that 
they  view  with  fcorn  and  indignation  thofe  41  members  of  that  cor- 
poration who  fupported  that  caufe ; they  call  them  the  fhamelefs 
advocates  of  unqualified  oppreflion  and  avowed  monopoly.  If* 
Sir,  this  bill  fliould  pafs,  then  indeed  the  Proteftant  caufe  would 
be  proftrate  ; then,  indeed,  we  fhould  feel  their  indignation  by  the 
lofs  of  property,  and  our  civil  and  religious  liberties.  They  fpeak 
truth  in  that  refolution,  when  they  fay  they  view  thofe  41  men 
with  fcorn,  for  there  never  was  a popifh  writer  or  a popifh  orator 
that  did  not  treat  all  Proteflants  with  fcorn  ; their  publications  talk 
of  uniting  all  religions,  but  every  man  of  common  fenfe  knows 
that  it  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  power  and  religion  of  Rome* 
which  fays,  with  all  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican , that  no  faith  is 
to  be  kept  with  heretics.  By  a paltry  and  daring  attempt  to  ridi- 
cule, they  ftile  the  majority  of  the  city  corporation  Protejlant  of- 
cendancy  men.  Committing  ourfelves  is  become  the  fafhionable  order 
of  the  day,  therefore  I commit  myfelf  to  the  Protejlant  principles 
of  the  Protejlant  ajcendancy  men  of  the  Protejlant  corporation  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  So  cordially  do  I coincide  with  them  in  opinion 
that  I fhould  thank  any  friend  for  promiling  me  to  have  engraved  on 
my  tomb,  “ Here  refleth  the  body  of  a friend  to  the  Protejlant  afl 
cendancy V If  we  pafs  this  bill,  there  remains  but  one  difability, 
which  is  that  no  papiil  can  wield  the  feeptre  of  the  crown  of  Ire- 
land ; but  that  remaining  trifle  would  be  repealed  as  a matter  of 
courfe. 

In  my  mind  there  is  not  a claufe  in  the  whole  bill  that  does  not 
militate  agaiuft  the  Proteftant  intereft  and  our  connexion  with 
Great  Britain.  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  if  they  had  feats  in  this 
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koufe,  they  would  not  endeavour  to  repeal  ALL  a&s  of  attainders 
and  forfeitures.  If  a time  of  general  trouble  fhould  occur  in  this 
kingdom,  they  would  tack  thofe  bills  of  repeal  to  the  money  bills, 
and  thereby  unhinge  government  or  gain  the  point.  I am  againft 
the  bill  in  toto — I am  adverfe  to  its  principles,  for  I am  a friend  to 
our  prefent  eftablifhment  in  church  and  ftate.  Some  of  thefe  peti- 
tioners, in  their  late  meetings,  fay  that  the  awful  moment  is  come, 
nunc  aut  nunquam . In  that  point  I readily  join  iffue  with  them, 
£>r  that  point  is,  whether  we  fhall  have  a popifh  or  a prcteftant 
parliament  ; there  is  no  alternative — there  mult  be  either  a popifh 
or  a proteftant  afcendancy , for  you  might  as  foon  expert  to  wafh  the 
^Ethiopian  white,  or  make  the  leopard  change  his  fpots,  as  that  the 
church  of  Rome  would  bear  an  equal  power. 

I moft:  ardently  hope  that  the  memory  of  this  day  (the  5th  of 
May,  1795)  may  be  celebrated  in  the  Proteftant  calendar,  as  we 
Slow  celebrate  the  12th  of  July,  1691 — we  have  George  the  Third 
to  fupport  the  conftitution  of  William  the  Third.  To  the  princi- 
ples of  the  immortal  William  thehoufe  of  Hanover  owes  its  diadem 
- — to  the  principles  of  this  bill  the  houfe  of  Hanover  can  never  ac- 
cede, without  fhaking  the  empire  to  its  foundation.  The  Englifh 
■would  never  accede  to  a breach  of  the  compadl  and  a£t  of  fettle- 
snent ; I am  therefore  for  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  W.  SMITH.  Sir,  it  has  not  been  without  confiderable  fur- 
prife,  that  I have  this  night  heard  the  Bill  of  Rights  made  ufe  of 
(if  I may  exprefs  it)  as  a bill  of  profcription  : That  I have  heard 
a bill,  whofe  avowed  purpofe  -was  to  afiert  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  made  ufe  of  as  an  authority  to 
warrant  us  in  excluding  from  all  fhare  of  political  power  three 
millions  of  men,  three-fourths  of  our  people.  Sir,  I fupport  the 
Catholic  claims,  on  the  ground  of  general  juftice,  and  temporary 
expedience.  In  fad,  he  who  demonftrates  the  juftice  of>  meafure, 
goes  far  towards  proving  the  policy  of  that  meafure.  The  abftradt 
juftice  of  fatisfying  the  Catholic  demand  is  (Reducible  from  the  na- 
ture of  political  power  in  this  country.  I cannot  hefttate  to  pro- 
aiounce  that  in  our  revered  conftitution,  its  origin  and  end  is  the 
fecurity  of  civil  right.  Afk  a theorift,  who,  having  fcrutinized 
the  Britifh  fcheme  of  government,  finds  the  peerage  endowed  with 
moft  important  powers  to  explain  to  you  the  juftice  of  invefting 
them  with  thofe  powers,  he  will  reply,  that  the  juftn&s  of  their 
authority  confifts  in  this,  that  it  is  neceffary  towards  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  ariftocracy.  Turn  this  anfwer  to  a left  of  the  pro- 
priety of  Catholic  claims.  Do  they  aft  unreafonably  in  requiring 
a fecurity  for  thofe  civil  rights,  whofe  fafe  enjoyment  is  what, 
fpeaking  in  the  abftraft,  and  throwing  out  of  our  confederation  the 
provifions  of  municipal  law,  makes  treafon  an  offence,  and  loyalty 
a duty  ? — There  are  countries,  Sir,  where  if  I fhould  pronounce 
that  its  tendency  to  fecure  mens  civil  rights  from  violation  is  the 
only  juftifiable  fource  of  power,  my  aflertion  might  be  refuted  by 
the  logic  of  a-  dungeon  \ but  this  pofition  cannot  offend  the  powers 
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fubfifting  here,  fince  it  but  repeats  a principle  of  that  conftitution 
from  whence  they  flow.  Are  not  Catholics  poffeffed  of  rights? 
Doubtlefs:  and  of  rights  which  our  late  liberality  has  much  en- 
larged; but  (hall  we  not  accompany  the  rights  conceded  with  the 
means  for  their  protedtion  ? Our  recent  gifts  were  of  no  value,  if 
not  intended  to  be  permanent : of  little,  if  expofed  to  the  con- 
ftant  peril  of  invafion.  The  language  of  our  conftitution  to  ita 
worlhippers  is  this;  u as  rights , I give  you  all  that  is  truly  valua- 
ble in  focial  life*. — tak z privilege  as  a pledge  for  their  perpetual  en- 
joyment.”— The  man  who  holds  his  civil  rights,  unattended  by  pro- 
tecting powers,  holds  the  former  infecurely,  and  at  the  will  of 
others.  Our  rights  are  our  conftitutional  poffeflions;  our  privi- 
lege, the  entrenchment  with  which  we  fence  them  in.  Why  fhould 
this  latter  be  denied  to  the  Catholic  lubjeCt? — On  what  principled 
- — On  none  of  thofe,  afiiiredly,  which  fupport  the  conftitution,. 
Abftra&edly  fpeaking,  in  the  fpirit  of  Britifh  freedom,  political 
power  is  either  no  where  juft,  or  it  is  but  juftice  to  extend  it  to  the 
Catholics;  but  the  Catholics  are  a diftinCt  fed: — a feparate  branch 
of  the  community  from  us  ! — By  fo  much  the  more  entitled  to  claim 
a {hare  of  power;  for  by  fo  much  the  lefs  likely  are  we  to  guard 
their  rights;  in  whofe  fecurity  we  take  no  immediate  intereft  our- 
felves.  Recur  again  to  the  privileges  which  our  nobility  poflefs  r 
it  is,  amongft  other  reafons,  becaufe  the  body  of  our  ariftocracy  ia 
diftind,  that  its  members  are  properly  invefted  with  peculiar  pow- 
ers. But  enough  of  general  topics;  I come  now  to  the  temporary- 
expedience  of  the  meafure. 

I fcorn  an  arbitrary  populace,  as  much  as  any  of  my  hearers  ; 
anc^  were  1 certain  of  the  utility  of  any  meafure,  fhould  fupport 
that  meafure,  at  the  rifk  of  infurredion  ; when  the  intrinfic  qua- 
lity of  a measure  was  but  doubtful,  I would  fuffer  its  unpalatable- 
nefs  to  weigh  againft  its  adoption.  It  feems  a becoming  principle 
jn  every  free  government,  that  popular  inclination  fhould  turn  a 
wavering  balance.  The  will  of  the  multitude  is  not  lav.7,  but  it 
may  be  evidence;  it  may  not  bind,  but  it  fhould  influence.  In  re- 
jeding  the  Catholic  claims,  fhall  we  comply  with  the  public  wifh  ? 
Undoubtedly  not : for  the  Catholics  are  the  public  ; — confider  this 
maturely;  they  are  the  great  body  of  your  people;  it  is  no  very 
extravagant  hyperbole  to  call  them  Ireland . Confider  next,  the 
prefent  mighty  crifis:  the  awful  and  unparalleled  fituation  of  the 
world.  Is  not  the  human  charader  tremendoufly  fermenting  ? and 
fhall  we  not  guard  our  country  from  the  effects  of  its  explofion  ? 
Shall  we  rather  throw  in  a further  leaven  of  difcontent,  and  by 
fouring  the  Catholic  mind?  encreafe  the  effervefcence  ? Is  this  a 
time  which  calls  for  mere  negative  allegiance  ? an  indolent  acquief- 
cence  in  the  prefent  fcheme  of  things,  which  refrains  alike  from 
loyalty  and  treafon  ? Or  does^not  the  period  demand  rather  a zeal  for 
the  conftitution,  which  none,  who  are  aliens  to  its  benefits,  can 
feel  ? — It  is  at  all  times  the  bold  fpirit  of  our  manly  conftitution 
that  the  fubjed’s  perfon  fhall  be  refpe&gble,  as  well  as  free.  Hence 
the  energy  of  Britons.  No  man  can  be  zealous  for  a-caufe  which 
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flights  and  puts  him  down;  and  if  government  would  enrol  Catho- 
lic enthufiafm  on  their  fide,  it  is  not  by  Catholic  degradation  they 
will  excite  it ; but  government  have  need  of  the  enthufiafm  of  their 
people;  for  the  licentious  hand  of  anarchy  is  railed  againft  all  go- 
vernment. Jacobinifm  is  abroad  : the  lower  claffes  ol  iociety  form 
his  prey  r in  Ireland  thefe  are  Catholics.  Shall  we  fhut  the  gates 
of  our  Constitution,  and  expofe  them  to  this  monfterr  Shall  wre 
eftrange  them  by  that  contumely  which  a Roman  Satirift  defcribes 
as  the  moft  intolerable  evil  attendant  on  low  eltate?  Let  us  not  be 
too  penurious  in  conceffion.  Half  Citizen,  and  whole  Jacobin 
might  become  fynonymous  in  thefe  days.  The  policy  of  France  is 
to  eftrange  the  nation  from  its  ruiers : Shall  not  the  cqunter  po- 
licy of  Ireland  be  to  unite  them?  To  little  purpofe  is  minifterial 
coalition;  unlefs  you  make  the  parties  of  your  people  coalelce. 
Events  now  pafs  upon  a greater  fcale.  The  days  of  puny  and  mi- 
nute cabal  are  at  an  end. 

Proteftantifm  is  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  State  ; but  I will 
go  a ftep  higher,  and  fay,  that  chrillianity  is  (more  remotely)  our 
establishment.  In  the  paramount  bonds  of  this  Sublime  religion, 
whofe  very  name  fuggefts  good  will  to  all  men,  we  are  at  once  con- 
nected with  our  Catholic  fellow -Subjects.  Let  us  remernber  this 
grand  union,  and  forget  fubordinate  diftinCtions.  As  Statesmen,  as 
well  as  believers,  we  Should  be  Chriftians; — for  infidelity  and 
Jacobinifm  march  hand  in  hand.  The  fame  man  who  w?rote  the 
“ Age  of  Reafon”  was  alfo  the  author  of  the  “ Rights  of  Man.” 
— Christianity  is  attacked  in  Europe.  Should  not  all  its  deScrip- 
tions  be  embodied  for  its  Support  ? and  the  worlhip,  throughout  all 
its  branches,  be  made  refpeCtable?  The  breaft,  from  which  this  or- 
derly religion  is  once  banifhed,  has  Jolt  the  firmell  ftay,  which 
Supported  its  allegiance.  Remembering  this,  we  muft,  alfuredly, 
he  cautious  how  we  impofe  disabilities  on  the  Catholic.  Difgufted 
with  the  incapacities  which  cling  around  their  tenets,  the  unenlight- 
ened might  rafhly  wreak  their  vengeance  on  religion,  and  feek  re- 
fuge in  infidelity,  and  its  Jacobin  train  of  notions.  Such  is  the 
ufual  progrefs  of  popular  dereliction. — They  rufh,  inconfiderately, 
from  one  extremity  to  another;  from  fuperftition  to  infidelity;' 
from  ferviiity  to  licence.  The  hiftory  of  French  confufion  attefts 
the  truth  of  what  1 fay.  Nor  would  the  Catholic  apoftate  rcafon 
wildiy,  though  profanely ; for,  when  once  he  had  become  an  infi- 
del, he  might  feem  to  be  a Proteftant;  and  could  thus  get  over  all 
his  incapacities  at  once.  Confiderthis;  his  difabilities  arife,  I ad- 
mit, from  his  being  Catholic  : but  do  they  not  fpring,  more  remotely, 
from  his  being  Chriftian  ? — It  is  not  Popery,  but  Christianity,  that 
ilands  between  him  and  falfe  Swearing.  We  fhould  be  cautious  how 
we  even  feem  to  impoSe  penalties  on  religion — a tax  upon  the  Chrif- 
tian is  a bounty  to  the  Infidel. 

But  the  Catholics  are  fo  numerous — their  religion  may  predomi- 
nate, and  our  eftablifhment  be  overturned.  Perhaps  here  does  exift 
Some  rilk;  and  having  preferred  it  to  a greater,  we  ought  to  guard 
againft  it.  I Shall  always  concur  in  defence  of  the  church  of  Ire- 
land ; 
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land;  I (hall  always  concur  in  defence  of  Protejlant  AfcenJancy 
an  expreffion  which,  I know  not  why,  has  been  latterly  laid  afide, 
but  which  conveys  what,  I think,  our  religion  fhould  enjoy.  I 
would  give  afcendancy  to  the  church,  but  not  to  the  individual;  ex- 
cept fo  far  as  the  latter  be  necelfary  to  fecure  the  former ; and  in 
meafuring  the  degree,  I feel  there  is  lome  nicety.  But  the  number 
of  the  Catholics  feems  an  ill  reafon  for  their  fubje&ion,  in  a 
country  whofe  conllitution  fays  the  many  fhall  be  free ! It  is  an 
unlucky  circumftance  that  our  eftablifhment  lying  one  way,  our 
population  lies  another;  but  we  mult  take  things  as  they  are; 
and  I hold  that  an  eftablifhment  unuiually  contracted,  demands 
a toleration  uncommonly  extenfive ; one  which  will  not  flop  at 
the  removal  of  penalties,  but  will  alfo  venture  on  conferring 
powers. 

Perfuaded,  as  I am,  of  the  fuperior  excellence  of  our  religion, 
I mult  believe  that  its  extent  will  be  proportioned  to  Qur  civiliza- 
tion; that  Proteftantifm  will  find  converts,  and  flourifh  amongft 
our  commonalty,  in  proportion  as  that  commonalty  fhall  become 
enlightened  : I therefore  hold  an  attempt  to  keep  our  populace  in  a 
ftate  of  barbarifm  and  degradation,  as  calculated  to  impede  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Proteftant  religion. 

But,  if  there  be  danger  of  Catholic  pre-eminence  on  the  one 
hand,  is  there  no  fear  of  Jacobin  principles  on  the  other  ? And  if 
their  poifonhad  already  tainted  the  Catholic  body,  fhould  we  beft  pre- 
vent its  farther  progrefs  by  profcription  ? — But  why  turn  all  our  cau- 
tion to  the  quarter  which  leaft  wants  it  ? Let  us  chufe  our  alternative. 
If  Pius  be  the  conqueror,  who  is  to  overfet  our  Conftitution — (the 
mighty  Pius  ! the  late  protegee  of  a regiment  of  dragoons  ! ) — we 
fhould  haften  to  negotiate  with  the  Jacobins  of  France  ; — but,  if 
this  latter  be  the  quarter  from  whence  danger  is  apprehended,  we 
fhould  embrace  ovir  Catholic  fellow-fubje&s  without  delay.  Shall 
we  render  penalties  eternal,  which  even  as  temporary  were  oppref- 
ftve,  and  continue  fetters  on  religion  which  were  originally  meant 
for  politics  ? for  certain  ftate  opinions  of  which  Popery  was  made 
the  teft  ? — Opinions,  let  me  add,  whofe  rpifchjef  was  but  fugitive, 
and  has  long  fince  paffed  away.  Would  you  ]cnow  what  Catho- 
lic principles  at  this  day  ? — Examine  the  brigade,  you  will  there 
behold  our  countrymen  in  the  character  of  ftaunch  Royalifls,  ftea- 
dily  refilling  all  Republican  feduftion,  and  loyal  to  the  Bourbons  as 
they  had  been  to  the  Stuarts  j-^-loyal  as  they  had  been  to  that  infa- 
tuated James,  who  vainly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  a fmall  minority  of 
his  fubjecls  agair.ft  the  rights  and  wilhes  of  the  great  body  of  his 
people. — Let  us  not  purfue  an  example  which  we  abhor:  it  is  as 
wrong  to  be  a bigot  for  the  Proteftant  as  for  the  Papift. 

What  pledge  have  we  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  ecclefiaftic  ? 
for  his  fteady  averfion  to  the  Jacobin  chaos  of  principles  ?— =We 
have  the  cruelties  exercifed  on  his  order  by  the  French  ; we  have 
his  confcioufnefs  that  Jacobinifm  mull  be  the  ruin  of  the  Priefthood. 
What  fecurity  have  we  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  gentlemen  ? 
—We  have  his  flake  of  property  in  the  country ; we  have  his  flake 
of  rank  in  fociety—- that  rank  which  makes  him  the  natural  champion 
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of,  fubordlnation.  We  have,  afluredly,  as  good  fecurity  in  the  cafe 
of  the  gentleman  as  of  the  peafant  ; and  fhould  be  cautious  how, 
transferring  degradation  from  the  latter,  we  impofe  it,  as  a lefs  to- 
lerable ftigma,  upon  rank.  This,  if  there  were  difaffedlion,  would 
be  to  give  it  leaders.  I,  for  my  part,  fhould  rather  fee  the  ancient 
gentleman,  the  heir  of  catholic  wealth,  and  perhaps  of  catholic 
dignity,  feated  as  a popular  reprefentative  amongft  us  ; one  whofe 
rank  and  property  Hood  as  pledges  for  his  condudf,  than  behold 
fome  proteftant  tool  of  catholic  ele&ors : — the  ready  inftrument  of 
their  worft  party-views:  the  needy  reprefentative  of  indigent  con- 
flituents. 

Suppofe  danger  from  the  Catholics  ; — yet,  where  fome  rifk  mull 
be  run,  we  ought  to  chufe  the  lead. — I would  fain  preserve  our 
Church  eftablifhment  unimpaired,  fuperftitiouflv  inviolate  in  its 
mnft  remote  pomaria ; but  ihould  rather  abate  fomewhat  of  Pro- 
teftant pre-eminence,  than  not  enfure  the  fabrick  of  both  Church 
and  Conftitution.  Superficial  yielding  may  be  fundamental  confer- 
vation  : 

“ imaque  tellus 
Stet , quia  fumma  fugit.** 

But,  from  all  I can  collect,  the  dangers  are  imaginary  • and  fuch 
the  ftate  of  interefts  and  property  in  this  country,  that  the  Catho- 
lics will  not  enter  at  once  on  the  practical  enjoyment  of  that  privi- 
lege, which  they  call  on  us  in  theory  to  bellow.  They  will  creep 
gradually  and  fafely  into  confequence  amongft  us,  acquiring  at  every 
flep  an  habitual  love  for  the  Conftitution,  and  even  at  lali,  not 
tranfgrelfing  the  bounds  of  Proteftant  fecurity. 

In  the  purfuit  of  my  profeftion,  i lately  faw  a Grand  Jury,  con- 
fiding entirely  of  Proteftants.  This  fa& either  goes  to  demonllrate 
the  truth  of  my  lad  aftertion,  by  (hewing  that  there  could  not  be 
found  a fingle  Catholic  in  the  whole  county,  of  property  entitling 
him  to  be  called  preferably  to  Proteftants  on  the  Grand  Jury  ; or  it 
proves  that  the  incapacities  under  which  Catholics  ft  ill  labour,  may 
be  made  a handle  for  withholding  the  favours  already  granted,  and 
on  this  ground  I might  argue  ftrongly  for  their  further  emancipa- 
tion. 

But  this  fubjeft  will  be  fo  much  better  treated  by  others  than  by 
me,  that  J fhall  not  engrofs  longer  the  attention  due  to  them.  I 
fhall  not  dwell  upon  the  topic  of  fo  much  having  been  granted,  that 
it  is  become  impolitic  on  this  ground,  to  refufe  extending  our  con- 
ceffions  ; a topic  urged  with  fufficient  ftrength,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
the  ableft  of  Catholic  opponents  in  1793.  Khali  not  dwell  on  the 
many  friends  which  the  Catholic  claims  have  latterly  obtained 
amongft  the  Proteftants.  I fnall  conclude  when  I have  noticed  a 
hint  which  caught  my  ear,  that  attachment  to  the  Catholics  means 
eftrangement  from  Great  Britain.  I difclaim  harbouring  any  fuch 
fejitiment  as  the  latter.  I wifh  the  two  countries  to  continue  ever 
one  cordial  intimately  well  connected  Empire.  I wifh  their  har- 
mony from  prejudice,  as  well  as  principle.  From  prejudice  the 
growth  of  my  partialities  towards  England — a considerable  portion 
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of  my  life  was  fpent  there,  and  the  thought  of  England  connofts 
itfelf  with  all  that  is  pleafing  to  my  mind.  It  was  the  place  of  my 
education — the  feene  of  thefe  early  years,  and  of  thofe  early  ha- 
hits,  which  the  memory  recalls  and  cherithes  with  moll  delight.  I 
am  proud  to  think  it  contains  many  friends,  who  much  regard  me ; 
and  perfons  whole  efteem  affords  a reafo.nable  ground  for  prid^.  I 
am,  befides,  perfuaded,  that  in  their  hatmony  confifts  the  welfare 
Q-f  both  iflands. — If  any  man  wilhed  a breach  and  endeavoured  to 
foment  it,  he  Ihould  find  in  me,  if  not  a formidable,  at  leaft  a 
flrenuous  opponent.  Did  the  Catholics  defire  a rupture,  I Ihould 
yote  againll  their  emancipation. 

Mr.  OGLE  faid  his  fentiments  on  the  fubjeft  of  this  bill  were 
already  well  known — -he  had  oppofed  it  in  the  firlt  inllance,  and 
would  oppofe  it  in  every  llage  where  he  Ihould  meet  it.  He  would 
not  have  fo  often  troubled  the  Houfe,  but  that  he  had  a folemn 
duty  to  difeharge — to  rally  round  the  Conftitution,  and  to  reftore 
to  his  conllituents  their  deareft  rights,  which  they  had  committed 
into  his  hand ; — as  yet  he  had  never  deferted  the  Proteftant  body, 
nor,  however  gloomy  the  profpeft,  had  he  ever  loft  his  road. — To 
the  bill  he  would  oppofe  the  Revolution— -the  Coronation  oath — the 
oath  of  Abjuration — the  eftablilhment  of  Church  and  State — the 
aft  of  Union  and  of  Settlement — the  right  of  the  Houfe  of  Ha- 
nover— the  afts  of  this  feffion — and  the  forfeited  lands  ; — he  there« 
fore  hoped  the  bill  would  never  go  into  a committee. 

Rt.  Hon.  D.  LATOUCHE  was  againftthe  bill,  becaufe  it  pro- 
ftrated  at  the  feet  of  the  catholics  all  the  great  offices  of  ftate  ; it  re- 
leafes  them  from  obligations  which  the  proteftants  are  bound  by,  and 
therefore  it  was  partial.  In  his  opinion  it  endangered  the  Hanove- 
rian fucceffion,  becaufe  for  any  thing  that  appeared  in  the  biil  it  did 
not  prevent  the  crown  from  gracing  the  brow  of  a Roman  Catholic 
king,  which  he  prayed  heaven  to  avert.  He  would  on  thefe 
grounds  oppofe  every  claufe  of  it. 

Honourable  GEORGE  KNOX.  Sir,  It  is  apparent  to  every 
man,  that  at  no  period,  fince  the  fettlement  of  this  country,  has 
there  exifted  a neceffity  fo  prompt  and  abfolute  to  fecure  the  affec- 
tions and  unite  the  exertions  of  the  whole  people,  as  the  pre- 
fent.  We  are  engaged  in  a war,  not  of  fieges  and  of  battles  merely, 
not  a conteft  of  revenue  and  resources  ; if  it  were,  the  grants  of 
our  Parliaments,  and  the  gallantry  of  our  armies,  would  remove 
from  us  all  apprehenfions ; but  we  are  engaged  in  a conflift  with 
an  enemy  whofe  weapon  is  feduftion,  whole  fucceffes  are  fedition, 
and  whole  viftories  are  infurreftion  ; we  are  contending  with  prin- 
ciples the  moft  fafeinating,  and  the  moft  pernicious — the  moft  ex- 
alted in  appearance,  the  moft  felfiffi  in  reality  ; principles  which  af- 
feft  to  re  tore  us  to  our  beft  rights,  by  fubjefting  us  to  our  word 
paffions — to  purify  our  morals,  by  banifhing  our  religion — and  to 
fupport  the  conftitution,  by  violating  every  maxim  on  which  it  is 
founded,  and  fubverting  every  eftablilhment  by  which  it  is  upheld, 

Such^ 
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Such,  Sir,  is  our  warfare  ; and  I will  not  fcruple  to  affert,  that  on 
our  vote  this  night  depends  whether  we  /hall  eftabli/h  in  this  country 
thofe  principles  which  muft  be  our  deftruCtion,  or  whether  we  refcue 
our  fellow  fubjeCts  from  that  gulph  into  which  they  are  faft  finking, 
and  into  which,  if  they  do  fall,  we  muft  inevitably  be  dragged. — 
I fay,  Sir,  that  if  we  refufe  this  bill,  we  /hall  do,  unintentionally 
indeed,  but  really  and  effectually,  the  moft  fignal  fervice  to  our 
enemies.  For  obferve  how  exaClly  our  conduCt  will  correfpond 
with  their  views  : they  aim  at  the  extinction  of  all  conjiitutional 
principles  and  privileges,  and  laugh  at  all  rights  which  time  and 
precedent  have  authorized  and  eftabli/hedr— we  violate  them  : what 
follows  ? the  people  will  forget  or  neglect  them  ; and  if  they  do,  if 
tfrty  once  ceafe  to  ftruggle  for  known,  determined,  exifting  confti- 
tutipnal  principles,  depend  uppn  if  they  will  foon  fpeculate  on  the 
eftablifhment  of  new  ones  ; depend  upon  it  they  will  not  be  long 
before  they  refort  to  what  is  called  first  principles;  they  will  not 
be  long  before  they  throw  off  the  painful,  though  falutary,  re- 
ftraint  of  laws  ; they  will  not  long  covet  thofe  Britifli  privileges 
which  we  /hall  have  taught  them  to  defpair  of  and  defpife. — No  : 
they  will  foon  adopt,  with  the  zeal  of  novices,  but  with  the  /kill  of 
the  experienced,  the  whole  fyftem  of  organized  anarchy,  philofp- 
phic  barbarity,  and  patriotic  rapine,  of  which  an  example  is  before 
them,  and  for  the  accompli/hment  of  which,  no  doubt,  a fraternal 
afliftance  could  fpeedily  be  folicited  and  obtained.— -And  to  this 
point  they  are  not  led  by  flow  degrees  : Such  has  been  the  unfortu- 
nate fluctuation  of  our  councils,  that  they  will  now  be  driven  to  it 
by  what  they  deem,  however  it  may  be  meant,  an  infultipg  attapk 
upon  the  moft  energetic,  implacable,  and  glowing  paffion  of  the 
human  breaft — their  pride. 

On  the  ground  of  prefent  expediency,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  this  bill  cannot  be  re/ifted. — It  is  happy  for  the  country  that 
it  is  equally  irrelillible  pn  the  ground  of  right  and  permanent  ad- 
vantage. 

This  truth  cannot  be  difputed : — that  no  government,  except  a 
military  and  defpoiic  one,  can  long  exift  unlefs  it  is  fupported  by 
t|ie  opinion  of  the  governed;  it  may  endure  for  a feafon  of  tran- 
quillity, but  mull  peri/li  in  the  firft  ftorm.  In  barbarous  times, 
that  opinion,  and  the  flrength  it  gi\es,  has  generally  been  found;, 
either  in  tfie  fuperflition  of  the  people,  which  places  their  under- 
standings under  the  controul  of  their  Spiritual  teachers- — or  in  their 
attachment  to  certain  chiefs  who  have  been  ufed  to  lead  them  into 
the  field,  and  from  whofe  /kill  and  prowel's  they  c/erive  honour  and 
Security;  but  when  an  opener  intercourfe  has  enlarged  the  under- 
standings of  men,  and  when  commerce  has  diffufed  her  treafure$ 
and  her  knowledge,  where  is  that  government  to  look  for  perma? 
nence  and  protection  which  does  not  depend  upon  its  military 
ilrength?  Not,  as  formerly,  to  the  clergy — their  influence  has  fol- 
lowed the  ignorance  which  nouri/hed  and  maintained  it;  not  to 
the  baroas — their  damp  and  cobwebbed  halls  are  no  longer  croud- 
ed  with  va/Tals  at  onee  valiant  and  fubmiffive;  you  mull  Search  for 
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them  in  the  capital— there  the/  are  to  be  found,  impoverifhed  by 
the  luxuries,  and  enervated  b/  the  vices  of  commerce,  whilft  their 
late  followers  are  earning  and  enjoying  her  gains  and  her  indepen- 
dence.— Where,  then,  muft  the  Throne  take  refuge,  iince  igno- 
rance and  fuperliition,  barbarifm  and  chivalry,  prefent  it  no  aly- 
lum?  In  the  arms  of  reafon , and  under  the  mantle  of  wealth.  Wealth 
is,  then,  the  ariftocracy  which  upholds  the  monarch,  and  reafort  is 
the  religion  which  fandifies  his  authority.  Thefe,  fir,  are  the  ge- 
neral principles  and  hiftory  of  all  free  governments;  they  are  more 
peculiarly  the  principles  and  ancient  practice  of  the  Britilh  conftx- 
tution. — That  wife  conftitution  has  always  relied  on  the  maxim 
(which  is,  in  truth,  its  main  pillar)  of  admitting  into  legal  powers 
and  privileges  whoever  had  ilrength  to  injure  or  fupport  it : The 
clergy  and  the  barons  were  courted  by  the  crown  as  long  as  they 
fvvayed  the  public  opinion ; when  property  and  knowledge,  and 
consequently  independence  of  fentiment,  became  more  diffuled, 
the  commons  were  reforted  to,  and  admitted  into  the  Hate;  and 
■\vhen,  at  length,  commerce  had  fo  fpread  out  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion that  the  feudal  ariftocracy  was  completely  annihilated,  a prin- 
ciple, the  broadeft  illultration  of  the  dodtrine  was  broached  and 
acknowledged,  that  taxation  and  reprefentation  could  not  be  fepa- 
rated,  that  is,  that  in  the  Britilh  conftitution  power  could  never 
be  difunited  from  wealth.  Kow,  ftr,  I do  net  mean  here  to  fay 
that  taxation  and  reprefentation  are  leparated,  though  the  repre- 
sentative part  of  the  community  is  fo  much  abridged,  but  that  the 
principle  which  gave  that  maxim  birth  begins  again  to  be  forgot, 
in  the  cafe  of  America,  it  is  true,  that  principle  was  refilled,  and 
what  was  the  ilfue?  At  the  Reformation,  and  not  before,  that  ge- 
neral principle  was  departed  from;  and  in  the  inftance  of  the  Ca- 
tholics of  England,  it  continues  to  be  violated;  but  the  caufe  of 
that  violation,  and  its  continuance,  are  both  obvious,  and  to  this 
country  they  are  inapplicable.  The  Catholics  were  then  a ftrong, 
united,  enthuliaftic  ftate  party,  hoftile  to  liberty,  aflifted  from 
abroad,  and  openly  or  fecretly  favoured  by  the  prince. — To  keep 
the  Reformation  alive,  then,  in  the  ftruggles  of  infancy,  it  was 
neceliaTy  to  exclude  them  from  power:  for  the  king  and  a Catho- 
lic clergy  and  cabinet  united,  might  have  overthrown  both  church 
and  ftate.  What  is  the  cafe  now?  The  Catholics  weak,  reduced, 
and  difunited — (I  fpeak  of  England), — and  the  prince  and  chief 
perfons  of  the  empire  adverfe  to  their  religion;  why  then,  do  the 
reftridlions  Hill  continue  upon  them  in  that  country  ? The  truth  is, 
they  are  made  a facrifice  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people:  their 
numbers  are  fo  fmall,  that  the  danger  and  the  evil  are  of  no  ex- 
tent ; the  perfecution  and  hatred  of  Popery  is  fuppofed  to  give 
ilrength  to  the  Proteftant  Church ; the  parliament  and  the  minifter 
are  not  urged  to  meddle  with  the  fubjedt,  and  are  afraid  to  touch  it, 
and  therefore  it  remains  an  exception  to  that  rule.  But  if  fuch 
an  exception  can  be  tolerated  in  Great  Britain,  is  that  a reafon 
why  it  fhould  exift  and  be  favoured  here  ? Does  not  the  ftate  of  this 
country,  on  the  contrary,  peculiarly  rejedt  it  ? Here  the  great  bo- 
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dv  of  the  people  is  Catholic;  much  of  the  real,  and  no  fmall  (hare 
of  the  perfonal  property  of  the  country,  in  Catholic  hands;  the 
lower  clafs  ignorant  and  turbulent,  fit  in ftruments,  therefore,  in 
the  hands  of  irritated  and  iinfubdued  ambition;  in  a few  years,  if 
trade  increafe,  the  Catholics  muft  pofiefs  almoft  a,  monopoly  of  the 
perfonal  wealth  of  the  kingdom, — a controul,  therefore,  over  the 
numerous  clafs  of  manufacturers  and  mechanics — a defcription  of 
people  the  molt  prone  to  turbulence,  fince  their  income  is  fluctuat- 
ing and  precarious,  and  their  wants  and  vices  always  craying  and 
uniatisfied.  Now  if  we  drive  the  rich  Catholic  from  the  legifia- 
ture,  and  from  cur  own  fociety,  we  force  him  to  attach  himfelf  to 
the  needy  and  difaffected;  we  oblige  him,  if  pride  and  ambition 
have  their  ufual  operation,  to  breed  and  nourilh  dilcontent,  and 
keep  alive  a religious  quarrel  in  the  country.  But  if  on  the  con- 
trary, we  admit  him  at  once  into  this  and  the  other  houfe,  and 
into  the  offices  of  ltate,  he  becomes  member  of  our  parties,  ancj 
the  Catholic  party  is  forgot.  But,  then,  the  Proteftant  intereft 

• 1 know  not,  fir,  what  fome  Proteftants  may  find  or  fancy  to 

Be  their  intereft,  but  of  this  I am  fure,  that  it  never  can  be  the 
intereft  of  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland  to  have  a numerous,  power- 
ful, united,  and  adverie  party  in  the  country,  but  that  it  muft  be 
their  intereft,  by  accepting  the  fervices  of  the  Catholic,  to  annihi- 
late his  power,  and  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  their  fellow 
fubjedts. 

Are  we  afraid  of  Republicans?  Now  let  me  afk  why,  in  fo  nu- 
merous an  aflembly  as  this  is,  compofed  of  men  with  fuch  a varie- 
ty of  talents,  temper,  and  objects,  in  a time  of  fuch  wanton  fpe- 
culation  as  the  prefent,  fcarce  one  republican  is  to  be  found.  But 
fuppofe  half  of  thofe  members  who  have  been  returned  to  this  par- 
liament, fhouid  bylaw  be  incapacitated  from  fitting  here;  or  to 
Bring  it  more  home-— fuppofe  all  the  prefent  Northern,  or  all  the 
prefent  Southern  members  excluded  by  a<ft  of  parliament,  how  long 
do  you  think,  Sir,  that  they  or  their  defendants  would  brook  the 
degradation?  I do  fufpedl  highly  as  I think  of  thofe  perfons,  that 
they  who  are  now  the  moft  loyal  of  his  majefty's  fubjetfts  would 
foon  rank  among  the  worft  affedted  to  the  conftitution,  the  em- 
pire ol  the  throne:  for  fo  man  is  made.  But  fuppofe  the  Catho- 
lics, already  tainted  with  republicanifm,  will  privileges  render 
them  more  dangerous?  Will  privileges  add  an  unit  tp  their  numbers, 
or  a guinea  to  their  wealth  ? Will  they  become  more  fpeculative, 
more  virulent,  more  united  by  the  conftitutional  Cornells  in  which 
they  will  be  engaged  ? Docs  any  man  feas  that  the  conftitution  of 
Ireland  will  ever  be  voted  away  by  its  parliament,  whatever  be  its 
religion  ? If  a French  miffionary  were  fent  to  Ireland  to  fpread  the 
French  dotftrines,  w’hat  would  be  his  wilbes?  What  could  be  his 
courfe?  Would  he,  bent  as  he  muft  be  on  affailing  the  principles 
which  fupport  this  houfe,  attempt  to  tamper  writh  thofe  v.hofe  poli- 
tical ruin  was  the  prime  objedt  of  his  million  ? No,  as  his  wufh 
muft  be  to  kindle  a war  between  the  privileged  and  unprivileged 
orders,  he  would  exult  to  find  fo  much  of  the  property,  and  fo 

much 
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much  of  the  talents  of  the  nation  forced  to  confederate  with  the 
mob.  That  to  the  uncultivated  and  indigent,  his  natural  allies  in 
every  ftate,  were  added  here,  the  wealthy  and  well  informed,  his 
natural  foes.  Through  the  extravafated  ambition  of  the  latter,  he 
would  agitate  and  inflame  the  former,  and  diffufe  his  feverilh  fpi- 
rit  through  the  whole  political  mats.  Thus  we  are  reluctant  to  re- 
move what  the  Jacobine  wifhes  we  fhouid  continue.  It  is  in  this 
houfe,  doubtlefs,  it  is  in  our  fociety  that  France  mull  ever  be  de- 
tefted,  and  Paine  defpifed. 

But  the  meafure  which  is  now  propofed,  we  have  already  oblig- 
ed ourfelves  to  receive,  and  fuch  was  the  opinion  and  language  of 
the  ableft  adverfaries  of  Lord  Hobart’3  bill. 

The  policy  of  our  ancestors  fince  the  revolution  was  a wife  one, 
if  tyranny  can  ever  be  wifdom,  for  it  was  adapted  to  its  end,  and 
they  underftood  and  praCtifed  the  true  maxims  of  bad  government. 
They  knew  the  effects  of  wealth  and  knowledge.  They  counted  the 
number  of  the  Catholics,  and  calculated  their  phyfical  force,  and 
they  reafoned  juftly,  and  aCted  confidently  when  they  deprived  them 
of  property  and  education.  They  plainly  faw  that  on  ’he  loath- 
fome  flime  of  ignorance  and  wretchednefs,  could  the  ponderous  and 
ill-cemented  bark  of  their  fupremacy  only  float.  The  conduCl  and 
principles  which  they  purfued  at  that  time,  we  have  fince  ieen  fol- 
lowed by  the  late  oppreffor  of  France.  Robefpierre  too  was  the 
enemy  of  learning  and  of  wealth.  So  true  it  is,  that  in  all  ages, 
and  in  all  meridians,  the  caufe  of  tyranny  is  the  lame. 

What  our  anceltors  did,  however,  we  have  undone.  The  le- 
giflature  thought,  and  fo  far  it  thought  juftly,  that  we  could  be  a 
powerful,  prosperous,  and  happy  people,  if  three  fourths  of  us  were 
ignorant  and  beggars.  You,  therefore,  opened  the  gates  of  know- 
ledge and  of  opulence,  but  you.  did  not  obferve  that  on  their  fympa- 
thetic  hinges  were  turning  the  gates  of  power  and  the  conftitution. 
Thofe  gates  once  opened,  no  common  force  can  clofe — to  imagine 
it  is  folly — it  is  wickednefs  to  attempt  it.  Take  then  your  choice, 
re-enaCt  your  penal  laws,  rifque  a rebellion,  afeparation,  or  a uni- 
on,— or  pafs  this  bill  ;~for  the  hour  is  nearly  arrived  when  we  mujl 
decide  the  hour  is  already  come  when  we  ought  to  decide  ; — — 
when  our  decifion  can  flill  be  free,  collected  and  compofed; — 
when,  Sir,  are  falfe  pride,  falfe  fhame,  and  mock  confiflency  to 
recede  ? Is  it  now  when  the  danger  mull  be  fo  trivial,  while  the 
numbers  we  admit  are  too  minute  and  inconfiderable  even  to  form 
a party  in  the  houfe,  or  mult  we  wait  till  wealth  has  added  to  their 
numbers,  and  irritation  to  their  union ; till  they  fhall  feel  their 
power,  and  exercife  it  in  revenge.  This  is  a ferious  reflection. 
How  many,  let  me  afk,  are  there  who  now'  oppofe  this  meafure, 
who  do  not  lament  that  it  was  not  carried  when  I firfl  propofed  it? 
Who  is  there  when  it  does  pafs,  as  pafs  it  furely  muft,  that  will  not 
ruothis  day,  if  this  day  is  to  be  darkened  and  difgraced  by  its  re- 
jection. 

In  every  political  qteftion,  I muft  acknowledge  there  are  dif- 
ficulties, and  to  molt  political  meafures  there,  are  weighty  objecti- 
ons; 
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ons;  in  our  decifions,  therefore,  we  muft  fairly  weigh  the  advanta- 
ges againft  the  difadvantages,  and  reft  upon  the  preponderating 
fcale.  To  the  meafure  before  us  there  are  fome  objections  not  to 
he  overlooked.  But  when  I fee  that  the  dangers  which  follow  its 
rejection  are  inevitable  and  tremendous,  being  rooted  in  the  very 
nature  of  man  and  of  fociety,  and  that  thofe  to  which  its  reception 
expofes  us,  are  ‘doubtful,  dillant,  and  avertable,  I cannot  bring 
my  mind  to  hefitate  for  a moment.  The  minor  objections  to  this 
bill  have  already  been  fully  anfwered.  I ftiall,  therefore,  confine 
my  obfervadons  to  that  which  is  moll  plaufible,  I mean  the  danger 
to  the  Proteftant  eftablifhment.  Next  to  chriftianity  itfelf,  I revere 
the  proteftant  eftablifhment,  for  it  pteferves  religion  without  de- 
ifying the  priellhood,  allows  liberty  of  confcience  without  fanCtion- 
ing  licentioufnefs,  retains  what  is  modeft  and  venerable,  and  re- 
jects what  is  gaudy  and  fraudulent  in  the  worfhip  from  which  it  fe- 
parated,  and  approaches  in  its  tenets,  as  near  as  any  other  religion, 
and  nearer  than  moll  others  to  the  real  doCtrines  and  true  fpirit  of 
the  Gofpel.  As  connected  with  the  ftate,  it  protects  the  crown 
without  debafing  itfelf;  it  humbles  the  pride  of  the  nobility  without 
arrogance  or  aflumption  ; it  fhames  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  weal- 
thy without  cant  and  hypocrify ; and  it  leads  the  people  to  their 
duty  without  exciting  their  paflions,  or  impofing  on  their  credulity. 
Applied  to  this  country  too  it  is  a bond  of  Imperial  connexion,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  the  care  and  veneration  of  every  man  who 
values  that  connexion.  About  this  eftablifhment,  therefore,  I can- 
not be  indifferent,  for  I underlland  the  advantages  which  arifefrom 
it : A knowledge  for  the  want  of  which  many  of  the  enemies  of 
this  bill  muft  atone  by  the  virulence  of  their  zeal. 

Now,  Sir,  one  of  thofe  confederations  by  which  I have  been  im- 
pelled to  the  fupport  of  this  meafure,  has  been  the  real  peril  in 
which  our  eftablifhment  Hands,  if  we  perlift  in  rejecting  it , for  if 
we  do  fo  perfevere,  I clearly  fee  that  we  fhall  be  driven  to  this  di- 
lemma, either  to  give  up  our  national  independence,  or  our  natio- 
nal worfhip ; but  that  by  pafling  it  now  we  take  the  moll  efficacious 
means  to  lecure  both.  If,  T fay,  we  continue  to  exclude  and  irri- 
tate the  Catholic,  we  can  have  no  Teal  fecurity  againft  the  fubver- 
fion  of  property  and  religion,  but  an  unconditional  fubmiffion  to 
Great  Britain,  and  a refignation  of  the  crown  of  Ireland  into  the 
hands  of  the  Britifh  parliament.  But  if  we  adopt  it  now,  we  fhall 
gradually  liberalize  the  Catholic  gentry;  they  will  fee  how  much 
their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives  depend  upon  the  con- 
ftitution  ; they  will  obferve  howT  much  that  conftitution  depends  pn 
our  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  and  how  much  that  connexion 
refts  on  the  uniformity  of  the  ftate  religion.  He  cannot  fail  to  fee, 
for  it  will  be  a leffon  of  experience,  that  whatever  leads  to  forcible 
feparaiion  muft  end  in  fubjsSion  : but  that  if  the  connexion  between 
the  two  countries  fhould  be  diffolved  by  mutual  confent,  we  ffiould 
incur  all  the  expence,  without  acquiring  any  of  the  profits  of  inde- 
pendence ; and  that  when  our  conftitution  ffiould  lofe  the  check  of 
Britifh  influence,  and  our  parties  the  arbitration  of  the  Britifh  ca- 
binet, we  ffiould  foon  be  confumed  by  the  wafting  difeafe  of  a jea- 
lous 
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ioiis  and  rapacious  oligarchy,  or  expire  in  the  convulfions  of  a de- 
mocracy. Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  the  Catholic  gentleman,  edu- 
cated and  living  amongftus,  is  likely  to  be  fo  filly  a bigot  as  to  fa- 
crifice  the  conftitution  of  his  country  to  the  chance  of  aggrandizing 
a few  ignorant  priefts?  Is  this  an  age  in  which  fuch  a whimfy  is 
likely  to  prevail?  Is  it  not  much  more  probable,  taking  into  view 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  and  the  independent  fpirit  of  the  times, 
that  the  Catholic  gentlemen,  already  more  than  half  Proteftants, 
will  bring  up  their  children  to  a conformity  with  that  faith  which 
opens  to  them,  without  a convulfion,  the  profits  of  the  church? 
Speak  to  the  Catholic  barrifter.  afk  the  Catholic  officer  his  opinion, 
you  will  learn  what  will  be  the  fentiment  of  a Catholic  member  of 
parliament.  No,  Sir,  fuch  a project  is  not,  cannot  be  within 
their  contemplation,  or  their  means;  but  then  they  will  force  a de- 
mocratic change  in  the  reprefentation,  vulgarly,  and  perhaps  falfe- 
ly  called  a reform ; hill  fuch  a violence  muft  come  from  without, 
from  thofe  who  do  not  poffefs  the  privilege,  not  from  thofe  wTho  do. 
On  the  contrary,  I afk  not  the  experience  of  this  night  to  prove  with 
what  unwillingnefs  men  who  poffefs  a privilege  admit  their  fellow 
fubjeCts  to  a participation  of  it ; I confefs,  therefore,  I feel  no  alarm 
on  thefubjed.  If  the  Catholics  quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  it  will 
be,  not  for  their  faith,  but  her  conftitution. — Deprive  them  of  the 
latter  caule  and  we  need  not  fear  the  former.  If  I tremble  for  the 
eftablifhment,  it  is  not  the  Catholic  and  his  crofs,  but  the  Deift  and 
his  blafphemy  that  I fear.  If  the  Proteftant  temple  is  to  fall,  it  is  from 
Proteftant  levity,  and  from  Proteftant  profligacy,  it  is  from  thofe 
who  feoff  at  all  religion,  traffic  with  the  church,  and  pollute  the 
public  ear  with  their  profanenefs,  that  I look  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  fabric.  The  lofty  example  is  obferved,  and  is  defending ; 
when  it  fhall  become  general,  when  the  trite  jell  of  the  oftentatious 
blafphemy  fhall  iffue  from  vulgar  mouths,  minifters  of  religion  you 
may  retire,  for  your  miffion  is  fulfilled.  If  the  Proteftant  eftablifh- 
ment is  in  danger  from  the  Catholic,  it  will  be  from  the  Catholic 
forcing  into  the  conftitution,  and  carrying  the  church  along  with 
him.  Admit  him,  and  the  church  remains  behind.  We  fhall  ad- 
mit him  ; I forefee,  I foretel  we  fhall ; but  we  fhall  withhold  that 
admiffion  fo  long,  that  at  length  we  fhall  give,  without  generofity, 
what  will  be  received  without  gratitude  ; we  fhall  yield,  not  to  rea- 
fon,  but  to  clamour:  what  ought  to  be  the  refult  of  wifdom  and  re- 
flexion, will  be  the  work  of  panic  and  precipitation ; and  that  day 
which  fhall  record  the  laft  triumph  of  the  conftitution,  will  to  us  be 
a day  of  humiliation  and  difgrace. 

1 have  now,  Sir,  laid  all  the  ftrongeft  objections  before  the  houfe, 
and  given  them,  I truft,  the  weight  they  merit.  Now,  Sir,  fuppofe 
a man  to  have  ereCted  a building,  but  not  to  have  fecured  the  foun- 
dation, and  to  have  heaped  pile  upo-n  pile,  till  the  tottering  edifice 
was  ready  to  tumble  on  his  head,  and  he  and  his  habitation  to  be 
deftroyed  by  the  firftftorm,  what  would  be  his  conduct?  If  a pru- 
dent man,  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  in  hafte  to  examine  into  and 
enlarge  his  foundation.  Yet  many  plaufible  objections  might  be 
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urged  -why  he  fliould  not.  The  fcaffolding  may  fall  •,  m removing 
one  (tone  a whole  mafs  may  break  oft  ; — “ Better  to  bear  the  ills  we 
have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  no  of-/*  befldes,  who  can  tell 
but  it  may  lad  your  own  time-,  and  as  to  your  poflerity,  let  your 
children  take  care  of  themfelves.  Our  poflerity  ! — yes,  daftards  as 
we  are,  t’nefe  are  the  counfels  which  we  hear,  which  we  admit, 
vrhich  we  blufh  to  own,  but  which  we  are  not  alhamed  to  follow. 
The  building,  we  hope,  will  iaft  the  fhort  period  of  our  exiftence, 
and  we  care  not  if  it,  and  our  poflerity,  be  levelled  in  the  dull. 
After  vs  the  deluge,  was  the  felfifti  proverb  ever  in  the  mouth  of  the 
French  nobility  ; but  the  deluge  has  rulhed  upon  them  in  their  own 
time,  and  fwept  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Confident,  Sir,  however,  as  I am  of  the  iuftice  and  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity  of  this  meafure;  I am  not  furprifed  that  it  fhould  be  oppof- 
ed.  I can  eafily  calculate  the  effects  of  habit,  pride,  and  lhame, 
irreflftible  in  weak  minds,  powerful  in  the  ftrongeft,  operating 
againft  this  bill-, — I can  conceive  much  irritation  againft  the  per- 
fon  who  brings  it  forward,  and  fome  intereft  in  the  defeat  of  a few 
of  thofe  who  fupport  it,  railing  up  a hoft  of  angry  or  rapacious  ene- 
mies ; I can  conceive  too  an  honourable  attachment  in  the  bell 
minds  to  a declining  caufe  but  I cannot  conceive  that  this  can  laft, 
that  the  eyes  of  every  man  mull  r.ot  at  length  open  to  the  perils 
which  funound  him,  and  that  a meafure  of  policy  and  right,  of 
national  honour  and  national  fecurity,  fha.ll  not  in  the  end  prevail. 

Such,  Sir,  are  my  fentiments ; fuch  the  principles  which  have 
.compelled  me  to  come  forward  on  this  great  fubjedl.  Whether  I 
have  transfufed  my  conviction  into  the  minds  of  others  ; whether  this 
houfe  wiilfympathize  with  my  feelings,  or  be  governed  by  my  reafon- 
ings,  I cannot  tell;  but  this  I will  fay,  that  no  honeft  man  could 
think  as  I do  without  adling  as  I have  done.  If  I am  miftaken  now 
I can  never  hope  to  efcape  error  ; — to  the  verdift  of  futurity,  there- 
fore, I mull  fubmit  it.  I fubmit  to  it,  and  without  fear,  for  what 
can  I apprehend  from  her  fentence  ? Can  I fuppofe  that  Chriftiani- 
ty  will  relapfe  into  intolerance, — that  the  human  mind  will  become 
retrograde, — and  that  the  religion  of  peace  and  fociabiiity  fhall  be- 
come the  inftrument  of  ftrife — of  the  pretext  of  monopoly  ? Shall  it 
be  laid  that  political  co-exifience  cannot  obtain  amongft  thofe  who 
acknowledge  the  fame  revelation  at  a time  when  the  alarming  pro- 
grefs  of  infidelity  calls  upon  all  men  who  believe  the  gofpel  to  con- 
federate in  its  defence?  Shall  religion  be  the  ground  of  excluding 
the  Catholic  from  the  temple  of  our  conftitution,  into  which  the 
Deift,  and  even  the  Atheift,  have  accefsT  and  fliall  we  be  duped  by 
thofe  fall'e  alarmifts  who  never  have  fears  for  the  church  till  there 
are  hopes  for  the  confutution.  If  I admit  that  the  church  eftablixk- 
ment  is  an  objedt  of  illiberal  jealoufv,  fliall  I diminifh  the  evil, 
ihail  I fecure  its  exiftence  by  interpofing  it  between  the  nation  and 
the  conflitution  ; — by  telling  a people  ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  their 
objedl,  that  there  is  no  other  impediment  in  their  way?  No;  they 
are  the  effectual  enemies  of  the  church  who  do  fo.  But,  Sir,  if  I 
had  ever  approved  of  that  iyflem  by  which  we  coniented  to  be  Haves, 
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■that  .we.  might  be  tyrants,  and  funk  this  country  below  the  political 
horizon,  that  we  might  exclufively  poflefs  its  eminences  ; could  I 
continue  in  the  fame  mind  now  that  we  have  broke  in  upon  that 
iyftem  with  fecurity  •, — with  fecurity,  did  I fay? — with  unexampled 
and  rapidly  increadng  profperity,  now  that  we  have  difcovered  with, 
what  ufury  protected  and  enfranchifed  induftry  repays  its  obliga- 
tions. Let  us  not,  therefore,  vainly  and  fooiilhly  hope  to  eternize 
this  incongruous  mixture  of  privilege  and  exclulion ; to  perpetuate 
the  reparation  of  the  condiment  from  the  reprefentative  • to  keep 
the  Catholic  in  a conftant  agony  of  expectation,  and  the  Protedant 
of  apprehenfion.  Let  us  not  delay  that  entire  political  union,  on 
which,  without  doors,  all  ranks  are  now  agreed — rather  let  us  feize 
on  this  aufpicious  moment  to  ratify  their  willies  : thus  fhall  we  con- 
federate their  zeal  in  the  defence  of  our  conftitution  : then,  and  then 
only,  fhall  we  ftrike  terror  into  our  enemies  abroad,  and  filence 
our  calumniators  at  home. 

Mr.  MASON  fpoke  for  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON. — Sir,  it  feems  to  have  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged, through  the  courfe  of  this  debate,  that  the  fituation  of  the 
kingdom  required  from  every  honed  man,  a fincere  exertion  to  en- 
courage, as  far  as  poflible,  a refpeft  for  government  and  a zeal  for 
religion  amongd  a people,  who  have  {hewn  in  many  inftances,  to<_» 
lirong  a propensity  to  redd  the  one,  and  to  defpife  the  other.  Yet/ 
with  this  impreffion  upon  the  mind  of  every  ferious  man,  you  have 
been  condemned  to  liften  to  harangues  which  bear  the  marks  of  de- 
liberate compofition,  and  in  which  every' branch  of  your  govern- 
ment and  coqftitution  has  been  reprefented  as  in  a date  of  corrup- 
tion and  decay— in  which  the  hierarchy  of  your  protedant  efta- 
blrfhment  has  been  ridiculed  for  the  abide  of  its  dignity,  and  the 
misapplication  of  its  wealth,  and  the  priedhood  of  a tolerated  reli- 
gion expofed  to  grofs  and  vehement  charges  of  dupid  ignorance 
and  contemptible  vulgarity.  After  having  the  conditution  of  the 
country  and  the  Minifters  of  religion  expofed  and  derided, by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  papifts,  you  arc  defired  by  the  bill  now  before  you* 
to  open  the  power  of  the  date  and  parliament  to  the  pretenfions  of 
thofe  papids  ; and  you  are  called  upon  to  do  fo  upon  no  other  fecu- 
rity, than  fome  declarations  of  theirs,  that  they  do  not  mean  to 
alter  the  conftitution,  or  to  overturn  the  proteftant  religion  : To 
trud  the  exidence  of  a date  to  mere  declarations,  mud  at  all  times 
be  a hazardous  experiment ; but  to  trud  to  profedions  of  deadinefg, 
upon  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  who  have  fhewn-  in  tbemfelves  a 
verfatiiitv  of  conduct,  bordering  upon  a direct  contradiction  of 
their  own  avowed  principles  and  repeated  declarations,  would,  in 
my  mind,  be  a degree  of  credulity,  utterly  inconfident  with  the  fo- 
ber  diferetion  of  parliament.  If,  in  the  year  1792,  . you  had  heard. 
Sir,  a young  man  of  confiderable  talents,  born  of  a noble  family, 
(Mr.  G.  Knox)  aftert,  “ that  as  long  as  Great  Britain  remains  at- 
“ tached  to  a protedant  efUbli  foment  and  a protedant  crown,  fo 
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**  long  muft  we,  being  proteftants,  remain  the  ruling  power  tier?, 
i(  or  the  connexion  muft  be  diffolved — if  you  had  heard  him  af- 
fert,  “ that  we  could  not  have  a catholic  parliament,  and  remain 
“ long  without  a catholic  king  if  you  had  heard  him  affert 
“ that  the  legiflative  power  could  not  be  one  faith,  and  the  execir- 
ct  tive  power  of  another ; that  the  catholics  being  but  men,  it  was 
“ not  in  the  nature  of  man  but  that  deure  fhould  grow*  with  grati- 
c<  fication,  and  ambition  with  power if  you  had  found  him,  for 
fuch  reafons,  the  ftrong  advocate  for  protejlant  afcendancy — and  in 
the  year  1795  had  heard  the  fame  man,  with  all  the  dignity  of  high 
family  and  untainted  character,  affert  againft  his  own  affertions, 
argue  againft  his  own  arguments,  defy  his  own  principles,  and  infift 
upon  the  utility  of  deftroying  that  proteftant  afcendancy  which 
was  in  the  year  1792  the  object  of  his  affection,  the  efficient  caufe 
of  his  family  dignity,  and  of  his  individual  property  ; if  you  have 
feen  and  heard  fuch  things,  Sir,  furely  it  fliould  be  a leffon  to  us, 
to  paufe  before  we  give  implicit  credit  to  the  vague  declarations  of 
men  who,  from  their  inferior  fituation  in  life,  cannot  be  fuppofei 
to  have  the  fame  high  incentives  to  a pure  and  confident  conduct, 
as  men  of  the  rank  and  confequence  of  the  perfon  to  whom  I have 
alluded?  But  this  is  not  the  only  inftance.  Sir,  which  might  be 
produced  to  induce  us  to  paufe  before  we  give  implicit  credit  to  the 
profeffions  or  arguments  of  any  men.  Did  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  introduced  this  bill,  affert  within  thefe  few  days  that  a 
revenue  officer  fhould  be  deprived  of  every  fhare  of  political  power, 
becaufe  that  revenue  officer  was  peculiarly  attached  to  his  native 
fovereign,  peculiarly  bound  to  the  wealth  and  vigour  of  the  ftate  ? 
— and  if  he  did  fo,  will  he  affert  that  it  is  no  contradiction  now  to 
argue  that  a popifhprieft,  more  peculiarly  bound  to  a foreign  power 
than  a revenue  officer  is  to  his  native  King,  under  deeper  imprdilons 
of  gratitude  for  his  benefice,  under  ftronger  ties  of  obedience  from 
the  vows  of  his  order,  loaded  with  foreign  pay  and  doomed  to  fo- 
reign obedience,  is  yet  fitted  and  qualified  for  the  higheft  truft  and 
power  in  the  ftate,  while  the  revenue  officer  is  difqualified  for  ex- 
ercifing  the  loweft,  becaufe  he  is  the  immediate  fervant  cf  his 
King  ? — But  if  the  modefty  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  *s nature 
fhould  make  him  hefitate  at  fubmitting  to  the  conviftion  of  Lfs 
ctun  arguments,  let  him  take  the  authority  not  of  himfeif,  but  of 
his  advifer  and  his  friend  (Mr.  G.  P.) — -What  did  that  Hon.  Mem- 
ber permit  in  the  year  1783  to  be  publifhed  under  the  authority  of 
his  name  ? “ There  are  (faid  the  Hon.  Member)  in  this  country 

“ two  fets  of  men,  who  are  interefted  in  promoting  a change.  The 
“ catholics  of  the  South,  the  known  friends  of  monarchy  ; the 
“ prefbyterians  of  the  North,  the  votaries  of  republicanifm  ; thefe 
latter  have  fet  on  the  others  to  make  it  a common  caufe, 
4<  and  between  them  both  the  ejlabhjhed  church  is  blockaded ; but  if 
“ the  people  who  have  ejlabl'ijhed  the  conftitution,  fhall  be  over- 
powered  by  thofe  who  often  attempted  to  deftroy  it,  we  fhall 
C(  have  them  quarrelling  for  feats  in  parliament,  for  authority, 
**  and  for  fupreIIiacy.,,  Such  Sir,  is  the  language  which,  with 
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almoft  prophetic  penetration,  was  uttered  in  the  year  I 783,  by  the 
perfon  who  now  is  the  leader  of  that  very  blockade  on  the  eftablifti- 
ed  church,  which  at  that  time  he  fo  ardently  refilled,  and  fo  pathe- 
tically lamented  ! To  that  he  added  a folemn  declaration  that  “ he 
(<  would  fupport  with  his  life  and  fortune,  that  conftitution  under 
tf  which  (he  truly  faid)  he  had  enjoyed  every  blefling.”  But,  Sir, 
the  magnitude  of  this  queftion  is  fuch  as  to  render  it  neceflary  to 
try  it  by  a more  ferious  inveftigation  than  a comparifon  of  the  de- 
clarations, or  authority  of  any  individuals,  however  reipedlable. 
It  is  faid  in  the  preamble  of  this  bill,  that  it  is  “ right  and  expedient 
“ to  remove  the  reftriftion  preferved  by  the  billot  1793,”  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ancient  conftitution  : I deny  it  to  be  expedient  to  do 
fo  j and  if  there  were  no  temporary  inexpediency,  I fiioukl  deny 
it  to  be  right. — They  are  both  ferious  points,  and  deferve  to  be  ex- 
amined* The  expediency  mull  be  determined  by  the  time,  the  man- 
ner, and  the  conduiil  of  thofe  who  have  urged  the  meafure  forward. 
—The  caufeof  this  night’s  debate  has  been  laid  for  feme  years. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  introduced  this  bill,  has  permit- 
ted the  authority  of  his  name  to  be  ufed,  in  order  to  promulgate  to 
the  people  that  the  queftion  in  every  ftage  of  the  popifli  claim  has 
been,  “ whether  three  millions  of  loyal  fubjefls  were  to  be  kept  in 
44  a ftate  of  degrading  fubjedlion  to  a body  of  one  million  — ri 
mode  of  Hating  the  queftion,  calculated  to  inflame  the  paflions  of 
the  multitude,  but  not  to  inform  the  judgment  of  the  fober  part  of 
mankind ! It  is  fo  calculated,  becaufe  there  is  not  any  law  of  fub- 
ordination  in  government  to  which  it  might  not  as  well  be  ap- 
plied,  as  to  the  excluding  principle  of  the  Britilh  conftitution. — - 
The  addition  of  the  epithet  loyal  to  the  three  millions  of  papifts, 
and  declining  to  give  the  fame  refpedftable  epithet  when  he  fpeaks.of 
one  million  of  proteftants,  does  net  feem  likely  to  add  much  to  the 
moderation  of  the  argument.  But  fuppofing  fuch  a ftate  of  the 
queftion  to  be  fitted  for  argument,  I reply,  that  the  afiertion  is  not 
founded  in  fafl.  I confider  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  to  all 
queftions  of  conftitution,  invariably  intermixed : there  is  an  error 
in  afferting  the  conftitutions  are  merely  the  fame — there  is  in  truth, 
but  one  conftitution,  and  that  one  conftitution  adopted  and  preferv- 
ed  in  both  kingdoms : no  part  can  be  changed  in  either  kingdom 
without  inftantly  affecting  the  other.  The  reprefentative  in  parlia- 
ment therefore,  whether  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  in  queftions 
which  affedl  the  conftitution,  not  of  a particular  diftjidl,  but 
of  the  empire  itfe(f,  (herald  confider  himfelf  not  as  the  repre- 
fentative of  a local  diftrift,  or  in  a particular  kingdom : but 
deciding  upon  an  imperial  intereft,  he  (hould  confider  himfelf  as 
the  reprefentative  of  the  people  of  the  empire.  Such,  on.  this 
occafion,  I confider  the  members  cf  the  h^ufe  which  I now 
addrefs,  and  fuch  I am  pleafed  to  find  a right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  H. 
Langriftie,)  who  ftated  the  conftitution  as  the  conftitution  not  cf 
one  or  three,  but  of  twelve  millions  of  people,  mull  have  confider- 
ed  himfelf.  Such,  Sir,  the  members  of  the  Britilh  parliament 
aiuft  alfo  confider  themfelves,  when  they  regard  (as  they  frequent- 
ly do,)  attentively  what  pafles  in  this  kingdom.  To  anfwer  then 
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the  arrogant  affumption  of  three  millions  to  one  million,  I fay,  the 
fa£t  does  not  fupport  the  affertion.  If  the  intereft  of  parties  is  to 
be  oppofed,  (which  I deny  to  be  neceffary,)  and  if  that  intereft  is 
to  be  inflamed  by  members,  I fay,  then,  that  it  is  the  eftablifhed 
right,  the  conftitutional  poffeffion  of  nine  millions  of  proteftant  in- 
habitants, his  majefty’s  fubjefts,  from  Orkney  to  VaJentia,  which 
is  fought  to  be  ftiaken  by  the  ambitious  claims  of  a few  men,  who 
have  endeavoured  for  the  worft  purpofes  to  put  themfelves  at  the 
head  of  a nominal  three  millions.  God  forbid,  however,  that  tins 
queftion  were  to  be  decided  by  the  fhock  of  numbers!  but  if  it 
were,  upon  their  heads  be  it,  who  firft  brought  their  numbers  in 
array.  I ftate  the  queftion  then,  not  as  it  has  been  ftated,  whe- 
ther three  millions  of  loyal  fubje&s  are  to  be  kept  in  a ftate  of  de- 
grading fubjedlion  to  a body  of  one  million,  (who  are  not  honour- 
ed by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  the  epithet  of  loyal)  but  as  a 
queftion  whether  nine  men  whofe  names  I fhall  ftate  presently,  and 
who  have  quitted  their  ordinary  occupations  in  order  to  trade  in  the 
•paffions  of  the  peafants  of  the  land,  fhall  be  permitted  to  feize  a 
moment  of  public  danger  to  break  through  the  laft  barrier  which 
guards  not  the  Irifh  alone,  but  the  Britifh  conftitution  and  the  fet- 
lement  of  the  royal  family  ? I ftate  it  not  as  a queftion  whether 
three  millions  are  to  be  kept  in  a ftate  of  degrading  fubje&ion  to 
one,  but  as  a queftion  the  deciflon  of  which  involves  the  whole  of 
the  conftitution  and  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land; and  as  the  ftrength  of  Great  Britain  depends  on  the  liability 
■ of  that  connexion,  and  as  her  empire  extends  now  from  the  eaft  to 
the  weft  of  the  globe,  involving  in  this  night's  debate  almoft  the 
fate  of  mankind — if  I prove  this  to  be  the  real  ftate  of  the  queftion, 
I prove  all  that  is  neceffary. — If  this  be  the  real  ftate  of  the  quef- 
tion, it  anfwers  itfelf,  and  leaves  nothing  of  which  a wife  man 
ftiould  enquire,  or  on  which  a brave  man  Ihould  helitate  ; that  it 
is  the  real  ftate  of  the  queftion,  a Ihort  detail  of  the  fa<fts  which 
accompanied  its  rife  and  progrefs  will  aemonftrate. — The  claims  of 
the  papifts  to  political  power,  the  progrefs  of  which  has  given  rife 
to  the  bill  before  you,  commenced  in  the  year  1791.  Tn  January 
1791,  the  King’s  fpeech  Hates  the  utmoft  profperity  of  the  em- 
pire ; it  gives  affurance  of  tranquillity,  and  propofes  a reduction  of 
military  eftablifhments  ; the  funds  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had 
rifen  to  a price  which  marked  the  unrivalled  credit  of  the  time  ; 
all  was  wealth,  tranquillity  and  power.  Let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  Houfe  to  the  tone  of  the  popifti  application  at  that  time  : 
The  popifh  declaration  of  the  year  1791  ftates,  “ It  is  not  for  the 
“ Irifh  catholics,  armed  as  their  caufe  is  with  reafon  and  with  juf- 
<(  tice,  like  public  foes  to  feek  advantage  from  public  calamity.  They 
“ ought  to  advance  their  claim  at  a time  moft  favourable  to  difeuf- 
“ lion  when  the  condition  of  the  empire  is  flourifning  and  tranquil. 
« They  might  feem  culpable  to  their  country,  if  affecting  to  dif- 
tc  femble  what  it  were  unmanly  not  to  feel,  they  referved  their  pre- 
**  tenfions  in  ambufeade  to  augment  the  perplexities  of  fome  critical 
“ emergency .**  Let  any  man  who  hears  me,  recollefl  the  month  of 
February  laft  ; the  empire  furrounded  by  foreign  foes,  and  haraf- 
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fed  by  domeftic  traitors — Let  him  recolleft  what  was  then  the  lan- 
guage of  a Right  Honorable  Member's  manifefto  to  thirty  thou- 
fand  deliberators  on  the  conftitution  in  Francis-ftreet ; thofe  delibe- 
rators were  conjured  and  prejfed  at  that  moment  of  diftrefjs,  “ not  to 
“ poftpone  the  confideration  of  their  fortunes  ’till  after  the  war.'’ 
Let  any  man  compare  the  tone  of  thefe  addrefles,  and  the  times  at- 
which  they  were  publilhed,  and  then  fay,  (in  the  language  of  a ce- 
lebrated fociety)  which  was  the  “ moil  feafonable,  the  moft  confti- 
tutional,  and  the  moft  manly.”---In  the  month  of  February 
1792,  the  papifts  publilhed  a fpecification  of  their  claims,  in  which 
the  utmoft  extent  of  their  wilhes  was  declared  to  be  “ a right  of 
“ voting  in  counties  only  for  protejlant  members  of  parliament.” 
This  claim  of  voting  in  counties  only,  and  for  proteftant  members, 
publilhed  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Edward  Byrne,  as  the  utmoft 
boundary  of  the  popilh  objedts,  appeared  on  the  4th  of  February 
1792,  when  the  profperity  and  ftrength  of  the  empire  ftiil  conti- 
nued with  undiminilhed  fplendor.  But  May  1792  prefented  to 
their  wifhes  another  fcene  : — The  King’s  proclamation  of  21ft  of 
May  1792,  ftates,  “ that  feditious  writings  and  perfons  had  en- 
“ deavoured  to  villify  and  bring  into  contempt,  the  wife  and  whole- 
“ fome  provifions  made  at  the  time  of  the  glorious  revolution  and 
Hates,  “ that  correfpondence  had  been  entered  into  with  perfons  in 
“ foreign  parts,  to  forward  the  above  criminal  purpofes.”  What 
followed  this  change  of  fortune  ? From  the  burning  foil  of  domeftic 
treachery,  and  under  the  impending  fires  of  foreign  war,  arofe  the 
pandemonium  of  Irilh  liberty,  the  catholic  convention.  Hear  the 
language  adopted  by  that  convention,  publilhed  by  their  authority, 
and  compare  it  with  the  temperate  call  upon  the  wifdom  and  purity 
of  the  government  and  conftitution,  publilhed  by  the  papifts  in  Oc- 
tober j 79 1 ! That  convention  was  conveyed  by  a circular  letter  of 
a Mr.  Edward  Byrne,  and  the  letter  bears  a date  fo  nearly  connect- 
ed with  the  date  of  the  King’s  proclamation,  as  to  Ihew  that  the 
meafure  of  an  illegal  convention  was  hazarded,  from  the  hope  that 
th.e  danger  of  the  times  would  fcreen  it  from  punilhment.  The 
proceedings  of  that  convention  were  publilhed  in  October  1792, 
and  the  publication  declares  to  the  papifts  of  Ireland,  ‘‘  that  the 
“ proteftants  have  nothing  to  give  but  weaknefs , and  they  refufe  to 
<c  receive Jlrength .”  It  declares,  “that  the  democratic  power  is  not 
“ preferved — that  the  three  eftates  are  not  balanced :'’  it  declares, 
“ that  the  people  are  amufed  with  the  lhadow  of  a free  govern- 
“ ment,  while  the  nation  droops  under  the  filent  working  of  defpo- 
“ tifm  ;'’  it  calls  upon  the  papifts  of  Ireland  to  “ look  (for  di- 
“ reftion  and  fupport)  to  the  declarations  of  the  feveral  focietiesof 
“ United  Irilhmen,  particularly  thofe  of  Dublin  and  Belfaft  and 
it  terminates  with  a folemn  refolutiou  of  thanks  to  the  focieties  of 
United  Irilhmen,  The  very  fame  body  of  papifts  who  in  their 
committee  on  the  10th  of  February  1791,  “ confide  with  all  hu- 
“ mility  in  the  jujlice , liberality  and  wifdom  of  parliament,’'  on  the 
3rft  of  O&ober  1792,  charge  that  very  parliament  with  being 
the  weak  and  profligate  inftrument  of  a “ filent  defpotifm This 
manifefto  of  the  popilh  convention,  appears  under  the  authority  of 
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the  frames  of  nine  dr  ten  men,  who,  on  the  23d  of  December  lad, 
openly  folicited  the  papids to  demand,  in  mafs , what  is  called  their 
emancipation.  This  folicitation  of  the  papids  to  come  forward  in 
a body,  was  publilhed  on  the  23d  of  December  1794,  and  was  the 
confequence  of  a meeting  held  by  a Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  with 
the  papids’  committee,  on  the  day  of  his  landing  from  England, 
about  the  15th  of  December,  and  in  which  meeting  he  made  an 
agreement,  that  if  they  came  forward  they  fhould  have  the  fupport 
of  government,  although  Lord  Fitzvvilliam  had  engaged  to  poitpone 
the  queftion. 

I have  ftated,Sir,  the  thanks  of  this  convention  to  the  Society  of 
United  Irifhmen  : but  I mud  venture  to  detain  you  a little  longer, 
in  order  to  date  the  intimacy  of  connexion,  the  identity  of  fenti- 
ments,  opinions  and  conduft  between  the  two  bodies,  called  the  ca- 
tholic cpmmittee,  and  this  fociety  of  United  Irishmen.  This  ca- 
tholic committee  is  cempofed  of  nine  men  and  a fecretary  (whofe 
names  appear  in  their  addrefs  to  the  papids  of  Ireland  on  the  23d  of 
December  17945)  and  it  appeared  to  have  emanated  from  the  popifh 
convention  of  1792.  A confiderable  number  of  the  individuals 
who  compofe  this  committee  are  themfelves  members  of  the  fociety 
of  United  Irifhmen.  The  popifh  convention  had  in  the  year  1792 
chofen  for  its  fecretary  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone  ; he  was  an  United  Irifhman,  had  adled  at  times  as  fecretary 
to  that  body,  and  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  papids  by 
the  publication  of  a pamphlet  written  with  fome  fpirit  in  the  year 
1791,  entitled  “ An  Argument  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire - 
t(  land.”  In  this  pamphlet  the  writer  infills  on  the  “ abdradf  right 
*c  of  the  people  to  reform  the  legiflature.”  He  declines  however,  to 
argue  the  point  for  this  animated  reafon — “ After  Paine  (faid  he) 
<e  who  will,  or  who  need  be  heard  on  the  fubjedl  ?”  The  objedt  of 
the  book  is  to  {hew  the  deplorable  date  of  Ireland  arifing  from  her 
connexion  with  Great  Britain  t to  lament  the  humiliated  Hate  of 
his  country  in  being  without  “ ambaffadors,  army,  or  navy;” — to 
call  the  tranfa&ions  of  1782  (which  afferted  the  independency 
of  the  legiflature  of  Ireland,  but  left,  unfortunately  in  his  opinion, 
die  dependency  of  the  crown  untouched)  “ a bungling  and  imper- 
“ fed!  bufinefs  — to  prove  that  if  the  papids  are  admitted  into  the 
legiflature,  a parliamentary  reform  mud  follow,  and  that  fucli  a re- 
form, produced  by  fuch  means,  will  “ enable  Ireland  to  exijl  as  an 
“ independent  fate.”  He  afferts  that  the  circumdance  of  our  exift- 
ing  as  an  independent  date  is  an  event  that  “ infallibly  mud  arife,** 
and  that  by  fuch  means  as  he  has  pointed  out  we  fhall  then  he  “ as 

competent  to  our  own  government,  regulation  and  defence,  as  any 
c‘  date  in  Europe.”  He  talks  of  the  “ infinite  refources  and  pro- 
<l  vocations  to  independence  which  (he  afferts)  every  hour  brings 
Ki  forth  to  Ireland.”  He  fpeaks  of  the  National  Affembly  of 
Trance  as  u a body  of  reprefentatives  not  of  their  conditucnts 
**  merely,  but  of  man,  whofe  nature  they  have  exalted  beyond  the 
“ limits  that  even  Providence  feemed  to  have  bounded  it  by;”  and 
be  affigns  as  the  principal  caufe  of  the  exalted  fplendour  cf  that 
tody  ‘‘  in  that  affembly  protcjlants  fit  indiferiminately  with  catholics 
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He  adds,  that,  u when  he  contrails  the  National  Aflembly  of 
“ France  with  other  great  bodies  which  he  could  name,  heconfeflea 
41  he  feels  little  propenfity  to  boall  that  he  has  the  honour  to  be  an 
41  Irifliman  and  a proteHsn^*'  And  he  clofes  by  an  addrefs  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  thefe  words,  “ Let  them  once  cry  reform  and 
u the  catholics , and  Ireland  is  free,  independent  and  happy/’  This 
Argument  on  behalf  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland , of  which,  in  fa<5l„ 
the  various  do&rines  and  addreffes  publilhed  by  the  United  Irifhmen 
are  but  an  amplification,  was  circulated  through  Ireland  with  the 
name  of  Tone  annexed  to  it.  The  principles  contained  in  it  were 
confidered  as  a fufficient  inducement  to  the  popifh  convention  to  elect 
him  their  fecretary,  and  to  reward  his  fervices  by  a vote  of  1500I. 
the  whole  of  which  I underftand  has  been  paid  within  thefe  few 
days.  To  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  reform  which  was  to  be  the  ef- 
fedl  of  catholic  emancipation,  the  United  Irifhmen  publifhed  and 
the  papifts  adopted  a fpecific  plan  of  equal  reprefentation,  confin- 
ing of  twenty-three  articles  : the  firft  of  which  was,  “ that  the 
u nation,  for  the  purpofe  of  reprefentation  folely  fhould  be  divided 
4i  into  300  electorates,  formed  by  combination  of  parifnes,  and  as 
41  nearly  as  pofiible  equal  in  point  of  population.  The  9th  article 
that  every  male  of  found  mind  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who 
^Miad  maintained  a family  for  fix  months  in  any  electorate,  fhould 
“ be  entitled  to  vote  for  a reprefentative.’’ — The  lafl  fentence  of 
this  produ£lion,  is  an  emphatic  call  upon  the  peafants  of  Ireland,  to 
“ hang  this  plan  up  in  their  cabbins — to  think  of  it  over  and  over 
“ again,  and  not  to  throw  it  by  in  defpair.” — I have  now  gone 
through  the  feries  of  provocatives  prepared  for  the  peafants  of  Ire- 
land by  the  United  Irifhmen,  adopted  by  the  popifh  convention, 
and  infufed  into  the  bofom  of  the  lower,  by  the  wealth  andinduftry 
of  fome  few  among  the  higher  claffes  of  that  religion.  But  it  may- 
be afked,  did  the  papifls  adopt  fuch  doclrines  ? I anfwer  by  de- 
ducing my  pi  oof  from  the  very  centre  of  their  own  declarations.  J 
hold  in  my  hand,  Sir,  a letter,  figned  by  a Mr.  Thomas  Braughal, 
in  which  he  fbiles  himfelf  chairman  of  the  catholics  of  Dublin,  ad- 
dreffedto  a Dr.  Wm.  Drennan,  as  chairman  of  the  United  Irifhmen, 
and  in  the  following  words  : 

“ Sir,  as  chairman  of  the  catholics  of  Dublin,  I am  ordered  to 

tranfmit  a copy  of  their  proceedings  on  Wednefday,  O&ober 
4<  31  ; we  truft  you  will  find  in  that  paper  a jvjl  reflexion  of  your 
“ principles , no  lefs  honourable  to  yourfelf  than  advantageous  to 
41  the  true  interefls  of  your  country.— I am,  Sir,  &c.” 

What  thofe  principles  were  of  which  the  proceedings  of  the  pa- 
pifts were  a jvjl  reflection , I have  already  ftated.  If  you  would  call 
before  you  a fubftantial  image  of  the  effe&s  of  thofe  principles, 
look  to  the  words  of  the  king's  courts  of  juftice  : See  one  of  the 

principals  of  this  union  outlawed,  and  another  convi&ed  on  a 
charge  of  high  treafon  ; another  outlawed  for  felony  ; others  fined 
and  imprifoned  for  flanderous  libels  ; the  fociety  itfelf  difperfed  by 
the  civil  magift rates,  and  its  papers  feized.  Can  the  papifts  deny 
a knowledge  of  the  a6ts  flowing  from  thefe  principles  ? The  flight 
and  outlawry  of  Mr,  Rowan  and  Mr.  Tandy,  were  public : the 
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imprifonment  of  the  others,  and  the  difperfion  of  the  focletv,  were" 
public:  that  Mr.  Tone  was  involved  in  the  treafon  of  Do&or  Jack- 
fon,  was  public:  Since  the  month  of  June  laft,  the  indi&ment  a- 
gainft  Jackfon,  containing  the  paper  of  information  to  France, 
drawn  by  Tone,  was  public  ; yet,  this  very  Mr.  Tone,  the  pr.pifts, 
in  the  month  of  April  laft,  attempt  to  adorn  by  their  thanks,  and 
a&ually  rewarded  with  their  money.  But  with  a pretended  three 
millions  in  the  train  of  this  committee — with  a junction  in  perfons 
and  in  principles  with  the  United  Irifhmen — with  defenders  rifin'g  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom — the  wealthy  plundered — the  treble 
and  unrefifting  flaughtered,  this  papift  committee  were  net  hardy 
enough  to  venture  the  prefent  propofition  to  parliament ! They  de- 
iired  no  more  than  the  eledhive  fraqchife  ; and  in  their  proceedings 
of  Oftober  i 792,  they  avowed  that  “ they  would  fatisfa&orily  ac- 
quiefee  in  having  the  king,  the  houfe  of  peers,  the  houfe  of  com- 
t(  mons  and  the  church  of  Ireland  exclufively  proteftant !”  To  fuftain 
them  in  the  boldnefs  of  the  prefent  attempt,  they  wanted  one  junc- 
tion more  : — They  wanted  a junction  with  a lord  lieutenant,  who 
would  be  ready  to  agree  with  the  king’s  minifters  to  pojlpone  a ques- 
tion which  his  friends  here  fomented  and  brought  forward  : — they 
wanted  a jundlion  with  a minifter,  who  would  be  ready  to  bring  down 
the  whole  artillery  of  government,  plant  it  on  the  walls  of  Francis- 
ftreet  chapel,  and  by  the  hands  of  a mob,  batter  the  parliament  of 
the  kingdom  : — they  fought  for  that  junction,  and  they  found  it ! 
The  men,  whom  (in  their  own  words,)  I have  deferibed  to  you, 
you  have  feen  feated  at  the  table,  and  known  to  be  clofetted  in  the 
council,  of  the  very  perfon  whom  you  have  alfo  feen  clothed  in  the 
robes  and  feated  on  the  throne  of  your  fovereign.  In  reviewing  thus 
the  fa&s  and  circumftances  which  have  occurred  from  the  year  1791, 
to  this  time,  in  comparing  their  connexions  and  their  tendencies, 
you  arrive  at  the  true  ground  of  this  queftion  ; you  difeover  the 
characters  of  the  perfons  who  urge  it  forward,  and  the  ends  to 
which  their  labours  have  been  directed.  It  appears,  that  the 
year  1791  was  a period  when  the  nation  was  powerful  and  the  go- 
vernment without  embarraffment : The  tone  of  the  papifis  was  then 
modeft  ; their  object  was  moderate — and  they  gave  the  inftance  of 
their  having  choFen  a period  of  profperity  to  urge  their  pretenfions 
as  the  evidence  of  the  juftice  of  their  claim,  of  their  loyalty,  and 
of  their  integrity.  They  were  not  even  contented  with  general 
evidence  of  their  condinft : — They  added  a folemn  declaration  of 
their  principles. — They  entered  into  an  awful  contract  with  their 
king  and  his  parliament,  and  declared  “ that  they  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  public  foes  who  fhould  urge  fuch  a claim  at  any  other 
time  than  a time  of  public  tranquillity. ” They  went  Brill  further  *. 
left  any  doubt  fhould  be  entertained  of  the  extent  of  their  views 
and  the  purity  of  their  intentions,  they  publifhed  a folemn  declara- 
tion of  their  wifhes.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1792,  they  bound- 
ed by  fpecific  lines,  and  defined  by  fpecific  terms,  the  extent  and 
nature  of  their  obje&s  ; they  clofed  with  their  fellow  fubje&s,  and 
with  the  legiflature  for  ever.  But  the  fplendid  fun  of  imperial  pro- 
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fpen’ty  which  had  called  forth  this  harveft  of  honour,  generality  and 
good  faith,  was  foon  to  fet — the  night  of  foreign  war  and  domeftic? 
trcafon  overfpread  the  land:  Then,  in  the  hope  that  the  darknefs 

would  conceal  the  crime,  was  this  wholefome  CTOp  trodden  under 
foot ; then  was  fought  for,  with  a profligate  induftry,  every  poi- 
fonous  weed  that  the  wealth  and  luxuriance  of  the  time  had  un- 
happily given  vigour  to  ; then,  inftead  of  humble  petitions  and  ap- 
peals to  the  liberality  and  wifdom  of  the  legiflature,  were  heard 
and  feen  illegal  conventions  illegally  fummoned ; then  did  thofe 
conventions  publifh  fancy  invective  again!!  that  conftitution,  of  whcfe 
bleflings  they  at  the  fame  inftant  fought  the  benefit ; then  did  they 
call  that  corrupt  by  the  intermixture  with  which  they  defired  to 
purify  and  adorn  themfelves  ; then  did  they  fling,  with  a vulgar 
malignity,  opprobrious  epithets  at  the  heads  of  thofe  very  minifters 
whole  wifdom  they  had  before  applauded,  and  to  whofe  liberality 
they  had  bowed  as  grateful  debtors;  then,  and  not  tiil  then,  was 
feen  the  horrible  audacity  of  men,  daring  enough  with  one  hand  to 
hold  out  an  humble  petition  befeeching  the  favour  of  a beneficent 
fovereign,  and  in  the  other  hand  gralping  an  union  with  the  im- 
prifoned  libeller,  the  outlawed  felon,  and  the  convifted  traitor  ; the 
horrible  audacity  of  men  claiming  a right  to  repofe  in  the  arms  of 
the  conftitution,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  applauding  the  difturbers 
of  our  peace,  and  confoling  the  traitor  to  our  king.  You  have  now 
feen  the  popifh  committee  conne&ed  with  the  minifters  of  the 
crown,  and  leaders  in  parliament;  you  have  feen  that  popifh  com- 
mittee connected  with  the  popifh  convention,  and  both  connefted 
with  the  Irifh  convention  and  Mr.  Tone ! Trained  within  the 
body  of  the  United  Irifhmen,  and  iffuing  forth  in  fubftantial  treafon, 
you  have  feen  “ thofe  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death,” 
Mr.  Hamiltion  Rowan,  Mr.  Tone,  and  Mr.  Jackfon  ; you  have 
feen  the  fufferings  of  fome  criminals  alleviated  and  the  talents  of 
others  rewarded  by  fubferiptions,  raifed  by  the  efforts  of  thofe  com- 
mittees and  conventions ; you  have  feen  the  accomplice  of  treafon 
jecretary  to  popifh  delegates,  laying  a popifh  petition  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne  ; you  have  feen  connected  by  a long  but  unbroken 
chain  (at  a great  diftance  I admit,  and  I am  fure  without  any 
fimilarity  of  intention)  the  Minifter  and  the  traitor:  Thus  you 

have  feen,  Sir,  the  common  experiment  made  on  the  fubtlety  of 
the  common  ele&ric  fluid  ; where,  when  the  bar  is  charged  with 
the  elemental  fire,  if  an  hundred  men  were  to  join  hands,  the  ftroke 
will  be  communicated  from  the  firft  to  the  laft.  Modern  patriotifm 
is  to  the  mind  as  the  elemental  fire  is  to  the  body  ; and  the  fhock 
which  commences  in  the  cell  of  Newgate,  may  terminate  within 
the  wails  of  parliament  ! But  am  1 bold  enough  to  acCufe  three 
millions  of  the  king's  fubje&s  with  cultivating  fuch  principles  and 
holding  fuch  condudf?  God  forbid!  Human  nature,  Sir,  is  not 
fo  depraved  as  that  you  could  find  in  any  climate,  or  under  any  go- 
vernment, three  millions  fo  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  goodnefs.  The  mil- 
lion is  always  honeft,  always  fimple,  it  means  its  own  happinefs, 
and  it  has  a right  to  purfue  its  own  happinefs.  But  to  be  led  and 

to 
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to  follow  is  the  inevitable  nature  of  the  million.  The  condu&  and 
defigns  of  the  leaders,  therefore,  are  the  only  fources  of  true  in- 
clination to  the  legiflator.  The  wretched  peafant,  whofe  head 
is  counted  to  fwell  this  awful  number,  knows  nothing  of  all  this  : 
He  is  called  upon  by  his  prieft  to  fubferibe,  and  he  is  told  that 
Mr.  Grattan  is  to  relieve  him  from  rent  and  wretchednefs — The 
innocent  man  blefies  Mr.  Grattan,  and  fubferibes  the  little  produce 
of  his  fweat.  The  miferable  dupe,  plundered  of  his  little  earning, 
returns  to  his  cottage — and  funk  in  repofe,  he  dreams  of  nothing 
but  lefs  labour  for  himfelf,  and  more  food  and  raiment  for  his  chil- 
dren. But  this  innocent  man,  Sir,  is  under  the  guidance  of  fuch 
leaders,  the  more  dangerous  as  he  is  the  more  innocent — I there- 
fore deem  it  inexpedient  to  admit  fuch  leaders  to  any  (hare  of  power. 
We  (hould  be  the  more  careful,  Sit,  in  a country  where  govern- 
ment feems  to  be  the  fcience  of  all — and  obedience  the  habit  of 
none. — But  we  are  told  by  Lord  Fitz william,  that  “ thefe  men  will 
rebel  if  w e do  not  comply.,,  Why,  Sir,  if  they  will  rebel — if  their 
loyalty  is  fo  loofe  a cloak  as  to  be  thrown  off  in  every  conteft  for 
rank  and  power — let  them  rebel ! — Is  it  not  better  they  (hould  rebel 
as  they  are,  than  that  we  (hould  admit  them  to  draw  their  fwords 
in  the  prefence  of  the  throne  itfelf,  and  let  treafon  (lalk  within  the 
walls  of  parliament : But  the  preamble  to  the  bill  afferts,  not  only 
that  it  is  expedient , but  that  it  is  right  to  remove  thefe  reftraints. — If 
by  right  is  meant  any  fuch  thing  as  natural  right  to  political  power, 
I wifi,  not  argue  with  any  man  who  holds  fuch  language  : I know 

of  no  method  fo  proper  for  his  conviction,  as  the  cell  of  Mr.  Jack- 
fen  in  Ireland,  or  that  of  Tom  Paine  in  France.  But  if  by  right 
is  meant  any  claim  to  privilege  fpringing  frem  the  particular  conili- 
tution  of  this  country,  or  from  the  general  principles  of  civil  fo- 
ciety,  I mull  take  leave  to  examine  a little  into  that  conllitution 
and  thofe  principles. 

[Here  Mr.  Johnfon  entered  into  feme  detail  of  the  Britilh  con- 
{litution,  and  what  he  called  its  excluding  principle  and  connection 
with  the  proteftant  church,  which  began  to  take  its  prefent  form 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  endeavoured  to  trace  the  effects  of 
that  principle  and  connexion  through  the  different  periods  of  the 
B'itifa  hiftory.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  houfe  to  the  ferits 
of  eminent  men  by  whom  it  had  been  formed,  extended  aud 
regulated.] 

He  concluded  thus : “ That  excluding  principle  which  eftabliiii- 
ed  Elizabeth  upon  the  throne,  and  in  effabliihing  her  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  edifice  which  has  aftonifhed  mankind — the  Brit;(h 
Empire ; that  principle  which  furvived  the  miftaken  pcrfeverance 
of  Charles  the  Fin!,  and  the  hypocritical  tyranny  of  Cromwell ; 
which  bowed  the  hereditary  dignity  of  James  to  the  duff,  and 
railed  the  cool  fag2city  of  William  to  empire — which,  in  a hap- 
pier hour,  bound  the  fortunes  of  Britain  and  the  houfe  of  Han- 
over together,  and  will  continue  to  bind  them  for  ever ; that  prin- 
ciple which  was  applied  and  interwoven  into  the  Britilh  conilitu- 
tioa  by  the  prudent  forefight  of  Sir  'WBiiam  Cecil;  which  was 

adhered 
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Sphered  to  by  the  wifeft  and  honefteft:  men  in  the  parliaments  of 
Charles  the  Firft  and  Second ; which  was  feifed  and  relied  on  as 
the  fafeguard  of  Britain  by  my  Lord  Somers  and  that  conitellation 
of  able  men  who,  with  him,  produced  the  revolution  ; that  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  fince  adhered  to  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Burke 
m the  year  1790,  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  year 
1791,  and  has  been  hitherto  admitted  in  Ireland  by  every  naan 
■who  now  argues  for  its  deftru&ion ; that  excluding  principle 
and  proteftant  eftablifum^nt,  (to  adopt  a didlatorial  term  from  a 
late  manifefto — but  to  adopt  it  in  a better  caufe),  that  excluding 
principle  and  proteftant  eftablifhment  Jhcll  not  be  lhaken  by  Mr. 
Byrne  or  Mr.  Keogh,  or  any  of  their  coadjutors. '* 

The  SECRETARY  at  WAR  (Col.  DOYLE).  Having  been 
the  jirjl  in  parliament  who  had  declared  myfelf  in  favour  of  the 
total  emancipation  of  the  catholic  body,  I feel  it  neceffary  to  fay  a 
few  words.  I (hall  take  up  but  a fmall  portion  of  the  time  of 
the  houfe  at  this  late  hour,  having  fo  frequently  experienced  its  irr- 
dulgence  in  fpeaking  at  large  upon  the  fubjet. 

When  the  catholic  meafure  came  firft  before  parliament,  I favr 
diftindlly  (after  the  beft  conftderation  I could  give  it)  that  true  po- 
licy as  well  as  juffice  required  that  the  emancipation  fhould  be  com- 
plete. I was  convinced  that  the  beft:  method  of  uniting  all  de- 
icriptions  of  fubjedfs  in  fupport  of  the  conftitution,  was  by  giving 
all  an  equal  intereft  in  its  defence.  I could  not  comprehend  the 
idea  of fractional freedom  and  making  the  catholic  feven-eighths  free. 

I vviftitd  to  remove  thofe  barriers  which,  by  dividing  our  people, 
had  fo  long  weakened  the  energy  of  the  nation. — I wifhed  alfo  to 
put  the  queftion  at  reft,  for  ever : I thought  it  abfurd  to  fuppofe  the 
catholics  would  look  no  further ; they  were  men,  and  mull  have 
the  feelings  and  propenfities  of  men; — and  1 know  “That  the 
“ higher  we  afeend  the  hill,  the  more  extended  becomes  the  prof- 
“ ped!.*'  If  I were  anxious  to  conciliate  and  unite  all  our  peo- 
ple in  defence  of  our  King,  our  country,  and  our  conftitution, 
at  that  time , how  much  more  io  mufc  I feel  now  : half  meafures  are 
at  no  time  good;  at  this  moment  they  are  ruinous. — I would  give 
generoufty,  and  have  no  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  Ircajl. 

rIhere  are  but  three  new  arguments  that  have  been  urged  againft 
the  meafuie.  Some  gentlemen  fay  the  extent  of  the  gift  would  en- 
danger church  and  ftate. — Other  gentlemen  fay  the  catholics  are 
unreafonable  in  contending  for  the  trivial  articles  which  remain 
to  be  granted.  1 (hall  leave  thefe  arguments  to  anfwer  each  other; 
only  obferving,  that  if  little  remains,  it  is  lefs  worth  difputing, 
unlefs  gentlemen  are  too  generous  to  think  of  offering  fo  fmall  a 
prefent.  The  third  argument  is  more  ferious ; and  if  it  could  be 
proved,  would  very  much  alter  my  opinion.  It  is,  that  the 
prefent  dillurbances  originate  from  the  catholic  body  : Sir,  no 
man  regrets  more  than  I do  thofe  dillurbances  ; and  n»  one  would 
go  further  to  punifh  thofe  midnight  plunderers  ; — but  I think  it  as 
unwife  as  it  is  unfair  to  vifit  the  crimes  of  a few  of  the  raoft  ig- 
norant and  ill-difpofed  upon  the  whole  body.  It  is  certainly  proba- 
ble 
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ble  the  prefent  rioters  are  catholics,  becaufe  the  lower  clais  in  the 
country  is,  for  the  molt  part,  catholic.  In  the  riots  in  1780  in 
.London,  the  mob,  which  had  nearly  deftroyed  that  capital,  was 
competed  exclufively  of  proteflants  ; but  no  perfon  ever  imputed 
their  guilt  to  the  whole  body  of  Englifn  proteflants.  If  a riot 
happens  at  Conftantinople,  I think  it  is  probable  that  the  rioters 
would  be  found  to  be  i urks ; but  I would  not,  therefore,  burn  the 
Horan,  and  punilh  the  Divan.  But  there  is  another  reafon  why  I 
cannot  believe  it,  in  any  degree,  imputirble  to  the  catholic  body, 
becaufe  I think  it  would  be,  to  the  laft  degree,  ahfurd  to  fuppofe 
that  th#y  fhould  endeavour  by  a political  filicide,  to  overturn  the 
conflitution  at  the  very  inftant  they  were  fojicifing  to  be  admitted 
into  it.  Taking,  therefore,  into  confideration,  the  whole  of  the 
arguments,  as  well  as  our  adtual  fituation,  I am  decidedly  in  favour 
pf  the  meafure,  and  (hall  give  my  vote  for  the  committal  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  I fhould  not  have  trefpaffed  on  your  time 
.at  this  late  hour,  was  it  not  that  as  often  as  this  important  iubjedl 
has  been  agitated,  fince  I had  a feat  in  this  houfe,  I have  contented 
myfelf  Vv'ith  giving  filent  votes,  for  the  molt  unqualified  emancipa- 
tion of  my  Catholic  countrymen,  and  I have  done  lo,  from  convic- 
tion of  the  juflice  of  their  claims  to  freedom,  and  of  the  inexpe- 
diency and  folly  of  continuing  to  facrifice  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  people,  for  the  purpofe  of  aggrandizing  a few  families, 
under  the  mafk  of  promoting  religion. — But,  fir,  the  times  call  for 
fomething  more  than  filent  votes. — The  fituation  in  which  we  are 
do  unaccountably  placed,  is  fo  critical,  and  the  bill,  under  your 
confideration,  involves  fuch  confequences  in  its  train,  that  every 
man  who  is  not  wholly  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
mull  feel  himfelf  called  on,  to  lay  afide  every  Jeffer  confideration, 
and  to  deliver  his  opinion,  with  that  freedom,  and  that  boldnefs,  by 
which  only  the  country  can  be  fared. 

What  do  the  whole  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
on  this  night  againfl  the  emancipation  of  our  Catholic  countrymen 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  houfe  amount  to  ? To 
mere  affertions  that  it  would  defiroy  our  conflitution  in  church 
and  ftate.  This  is  not  the  only  inflance  in  this  country,  in  which 
the  mofl  egregious  job  has  been  concealed  under  a fpecious  phrafe- 
ology.  One  would  imagine  from  the  language  held  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pelham)  that  the  people  of  this  country  were 
in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  Britifh  conflitution  in  all  its  purity, 
and  that  it  had  been  in  this  country,  that  the  experiment  of  that  con- 
i itutio n had  been  made,  by  which  it  has  become  the  admiration  of 
the  world. — Is  it  that  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland  correl- 
ponds  io  well  with  the  great  natural  advantages  of  their  country, 
that  we  are  to  infer,  that  theircivii  and  politicaiconflitution,  wasot 
thatimmacuiate  nature,  which  the  right  hon. gentleman, (Mr.  Pelham) 
has  represented  it  ? Is  it  becaufe  we  were  the  mofl  wretched,  and 
the  moft.miferable  nation  in  Europe,  as  long  as  this  fyflem  of  mo- 
nopoly and  exclufion,  for  which  the  gentlemen  on  the  oppofite  fide 
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of  the  houfe  contend,  under  the  title  of  conllitution  in  ftate  and 
church,  was  in  its  moll  entire  ftate,  and  that  we  have  emerged  from 
that  wretchednefs  and  mifery  in  an  exaCt  proportion,  as  vve  have  de- 
itroyed  this  fyllem  of  monopoly,  by  extending  the  bieffings  of  free- 
dom to  our  Catholic  countrymen,  that  we  fhould  now  defilt  fr  >m 
cur  labours  ? Is  it  becaufe  we  have  heard  thole  gent.emen  at  the 
oppofue  fide  of  the  houfe,  year  after  year,  ever  lince  this  queltion 
has  been  agitated,  predict  the  ruin  of  the  country,  from  extending 
the  conllitution  to  our  Catholic  countrymen,  and  that  we  have  ieen 
the  country  thrive  in  an  exact  proportion  as  it  has  been  extended; 
that  we  fhould  now  ft- >p  fhort  on  their  authority,  and  confecrate  the 
remainder  of  the  fyllem  ot  monopoly  and  exclusion  ? Before  we  rifk 
every  thing  in  defence  of  a fyftem,  upon  auth  rity  which  has  hither- 
to proved  fl>  utterly  fallacious,  let  us  enquire  into  its  merits.  I will 
fuppofe  the  Worft  of  fyftems,  and  1 will  leave  it  to  the  advocates  of 
•this  fyftem,  to  fhew,  in  what  it  differs  from  this  fyftem  of  theirs, 
which  they  have  cjnfecrated  under  the  myftical  words  of  conftitution 
in  church  and  ftate. — I will  luppofe  the  whfie  reprelentation  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  converted  in  a fubjeCt  of  traffic,  and  a monopoly 
of  the  trade  given  to  a few  families,  with  an  exception  of  that  imall 
portion  of  freedom,  which  fails  to  the  fhare  of  the  counties. — I will 
luppofe,  even  this  pittance  affailed  by  thefe  monopolies,  by  their 
profufe  diftributions  of  jobs  and  of  patronage,  and  by  their  ap- 
pointing the  men  of  the  belt  interells  in  their  feveral  counties,  for 
•feats  f r their  boroughs,  whom  they  could  find  mean  enough  to  ac- 
cept them,  on  the  condition  of  ferviiude  and  wages  in  fo  vile  an  oc- 
cupation ; I will  fuppofe  thefe  wholefale  dealers  in  our  rights  and 
; liberties,  coming  from  their  rotten  boroughs,  and  from  the  counties 
they  had  debauched  with  their  attendant  iupporters  of  conllitution 
in  church  and  Hate,  to  difcharge  their  cargo  at  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment, at  the  counting-houfe  of  an  Engliih  faCtor,  bartering  an  un- 
qualified facrifice  of  Irilli  trade,  of  Irifh  induftry,  of  Irifti  rights, 

, and  of  Irifh  character,  at  the  feet  of  Engliih  domination,  and  of 
Engliih  avarice.  For  what  ? What  fhall  I fuppofe  the  price  cf 
this  infernal  cargo,  like  Pandora's  box,  a collection  of  every  ill  that 
. can  affliCt  mankind?  The  whole  nation  of  Ireland  would  blufh  to 
. hear  it. — They  would  blufh  at  their  own  degradation. — Nothing 
iefs  than  the  molt  unqualified  facrifice  of  every  thing  in  this  unfor- 
tunate country  that  could  exalt  thofe  Farmers  General  of  our  rights 
and  liberties,  and  of  every  thing  that  could  debafe  an  injured,  infult- 
. ed,  and  impoverilhed  people. — Here  is  a fyftem  by  which  our  na- 
tional character  would  be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  furrounding  nati- 
ons. Here  is  a fyllem  by  which  the  people  of  this  country  would 
be  doubly  impoverilhed,  to  pay  for  that  treaion  which  was  to  revile 
and  villify  them  in  the  legiflature  of  their  own  country,  and  to  pay 
for  that  treaion  which  was  to  facrifice  their  deareft  interelt  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  another  nation  : I call  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the 

oppofite  fide  of  the  houfe,  to  fhew  hi  what  this  execrable  fyfem  differs 
from  the  conjlitution  in  church  and  fate , for  which  they  contend. — And 
yet  it  is  cn  the  c.minuance  of  this  fyllem  you  have  been  told  your 
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lives,  your  liberties,  your  properties,  and  yotlr  religion  depend;  it 
is  on  tne  continuance  of  this  fyftem  you  have  been  told  your  confti- 
tution  depends — nay,  to  fill  up  the  meafures  of  their  effrontery, 
there  are  men  who  will  unblufhingly  tell  you  that  this  fyftem  fo 
profitable  to  them,  and  fo  ruinous  to  their  country,  (hall  be  your 

conflitiilion  it  [elf* Fortunately  it  is  no  longer  a fubjebt  of  contention 

between  the  Proteftants  and  the  Catholics , for  every  man  in  this 
country  except  monopolifts,  and  thofe  in  pay  of  monopolifts,  whe- 
ther Proteftants,  Prefbyterians,  or  Catholics,  have  declared  them- 
felves equally  interefted  in  the  deftru&ion  of  this  odious  lyftem.— 
Fortunately  the  Proteftants  and  Prefbyterians  of  Ireland  have  at 
length  difcovered  the  folly  of  facrificing  their  own  rights,  and 
the  profperity  of  their  country,  in  a criminal  attempt  to  exclude 
three-fourths  of  their  countrymen  from  the  blefiings  of  freedom, 
for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  perpetuate  a fyftem,  in  which  a few 
families  are  unnaturally  exalted  at  the  expence  of  millions  of  their 
countrymen,  as  unnaturally  debafed. — But  it  is  no  longer  a fecret 
that  the  men  who  oppofe  the  abolition  of  religious  diftin&ions  in 
our  civil  and  political  concerns,  when  the  general  Woice  of  the 
■nation  has  concurred  in  fo  wife,  fo  juft,  and  fo  politic  a meafure, 
are  the  men  who  ufurp  the  whole  political  power  of  the  country, 
the  men  who  have  converted  the  whole  reprefentation  of  Ireland 
into  family  patrimony: — to  the  poverty,  to  the  oppreftion,  and  to 
the  diigrace  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  monftrous  aggrandizement 
of  themfelves,  their  relatives,  and  their  fervile  adherents. — Thefe 
are  the  men  who  oppofe  Catholic  Emancipation — and  why  ? — Becaufe 
Catholic  emancipation  would  be  incompatible  with  their  accurfed 
monopoly. — Here  lies  the  incapacity  of  the  Catholics  to  participate 
in  the  freedom  of  their  country ; here  lies  the  excellence  of  the  pre- 
fent  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate. — In  this  is  comprifed  the 
whole  guilt  of  our  Catholic  countrymen,  and  in  the  eyes  of  men 
of  this  defcription,  the  fame  incapacity  would  attach  itfelf  to  an- 
gels from  heaven,  if  the  abolition  of  their  accurfed  monopoly  was 
td  make  any  part  of  the  confequence — Let  thofe  men  who  flatter 
themfelves  that  they  will  be  able  to  continue  the  old  fyftem  of 
monopoly  and  exclufion,  by  which  the  few  are  raifed  on  the  necks 
of  the  many,  rifle  what  they  pleafe  in  its  defence. — But  let  me 
conjure  you,  who  are  without  the  pale  of  their  political  commu- 
nion, to  confider  the  important  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  public  mind,  to  confider  the  language  wrhich  has  been  fpoken 
by  all  deferiptions  of  men,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other. — Let  me  conjure  you  to  confider  that  you  are  no  longer 
legiflating  for  the  barbarous  ignorant  ages  which  are  gone  by, 
but  that  you  muft  now  legiflate  for  the  more  enlightened  and  the 
more  intelligent  age  in  which  you  live,  and  for  the  ftill  more  en- 
lightened ages  which  are  to  come. — It  is  on  thefe  fafe  and  liberal 
grounds  I invite  you  to  weigh  the  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  this  night  againft  the  emancipation  of  your  Catholic 
countrymen. — An  Hon.  Gent.  [Mr.  Ogle]  fays,  if  you  emanci- 
pate them,  they  will  get  the  upper  hand,  and  that  they  will  ere<ff  a 
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f'opifh  government;— and  a noble  Lord  [Lord  Kingfbo rough]  far?, 
that  Catholic  emancipation  is  incompatible  with  Proteftant  free- 
dom, which  affertions  are  founded  on  the  fuppofiticn  that  the  Ca- 
tholics pay  fuch  implicit  obedience  to  their  clergy  in  religious  mat- 
ters, that  they  will  deftroy  our  liberties  by  paying  the  like  implicit 
obedience  to  the  civil  magiftrate  in  political  concerns. — Is  there  any 
thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  at  this  day,  to  warrant  thefe 
charges? — Is  it  not  harrowing  up  charges  from  the  barbarous  ages 
that  are  gone  by? — Afk  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  their  power  has  declined. — Afk  the  Proteftant  gentry  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  the  fu- 
perftitious  power  of  the  catholic  clergy  is  at  an  end.  But  have  you 
not  heard  the  right  hon.  gent.  [Mr.  Pelham]  on  this  night  lament  the 
decline  of  this  power? — have  you  not  heard  him  in  the  vileft  pro- 
llitution  of  terms  lament  its  decline,'  as  the  decline  of  a wholefome 
pontroul — whilft  it  is  with  joy  I exprefs  my  fatisfa&ion,  that  all 
fuperfiitious  controul  over  the  minds  of  my  catholic  countrymen 
is  at  an  end,  as  that  circumftance,  which  puts  the  jullice  of  their 
claims  to  freedom  beyond  all  doubt,  I cannot,  nor  will  not,  fup- 
prefs  my  detelhation  and  abhorrence  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
[Mr.  Pelham’s]  doCtrine,  which  would  make  a fuperfiitious  a whole- 
fame  controul. — As  this  doftrine  of  paflive  obedience,  which  would 
revive  the  reign  of  ignorance  and  fiiperftition,  is  the  doftrine  of 
fome  defpots,  who  having  fome  infernal  fyftem  of  oppreftion  to 
fupport,  and  fhrinking  from  the  light  of  reafon,  would  re-plunge 
us  into  that  darknefs  and  obfeurity  we  have  efcaped — backed  then 
by  the  authority  of  the  catholic  clergy,  backed  by  the  authority  of 
the  proteftant  gentry,  and  backed  by  the  ftill  more  general  autho- 
rity of  the  general  obiervation  of  every  man  within  and  without 
thefe  walls,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,— I will  af- 
fume  it  as  a fa 61,  that  the  fuperftitious  controul  of  the  catholic  cler- 
gy over  the  catholic  mind  is  at  an  end.  What  becomes  of  the  in- 
security of  the  proteftants  from  the  catholics  facriflcing  ycur  liber- 
ties by  paying  a like  implicit  obedience  to  the  civil  magiftrates? 
Is  there  any  thing  like  this  in  the  conduct  of  the  catholics?  Has  the 
hon.  gent,  and  the  noble  lord  w ho  have  made  thefe  charges,  found  the 
catholics  fo  criminally  indifferent  to  the  bleflings  of  civil  and  po- 
litical liberty  ? — Have  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  left  no  fecret  means 
untried  to  defeat  catholic  freedom,  found  them  fo  criminally  tame 
and  fubmiflive  under  the  preffure  of  civil  and  political  exciufion  ? 
Is  it  a fa£l  that  the  catholic  laity  have  been  fo  flack  and  fo  back- 
ward in  the  purfuit  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  as  to  require  the 
incitement  of  their  clergy  ? Or  is  it  the  charadteriftic  of  the  cler- 
gy of  any  religion  to  be  very  ardent  in  the  purfuit  after  civil  and 
political  liberty  ? — I put  it  to  the  gentlemen  at  the  oppolite  fide 
of  the  houfe,  does  the  current  of  public  opinion  at  this  time  in  any 
nation  in  Europe,  run  in  favour  of  defpotifm,  or  of  popery,  or  of 
popifh  government  ? — But  thefe  gentlemen  do  not  perceive  the  con- 
tradictory nature  of  the  arguments  they  have  this  night  advanced 
againft  catholic  freedom. — At  one  time  they  reprefent  them  as  a 
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Tat  of  men  fo  prieft- ridden,  as  to  endanger  the  conflitution,  by 
erecting  a popilh  fiavifh  government;  in  the  fame  breath  they  re- 
preient  them  as  overthrowing  the  conflitution  by  their  democratical 
and  republican  principles,  ferving  up  at  the  fame  inftant  the  molt 
heterogeneous  compoluions  that  were  ever  offered  to  the  human  mind. 
But  I refer  thofe  gentlemen  to  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  where  they 
.will  find  that  the  men  who  have  been  really  and  dangeroufly  priefl- 
ridaen,  have  invariably  borne  the  yoke  of  civil  and  religious  def- 
potifm  with  patience  and  refignation,  but  that  whenever  they  had 
affumed  fuf&cient  courage  to  afiert  their  civil  a,nd  political  rights, 
it  was  not  until  after  they  had  thrown  off  the  tyranny  of  the  prieft  - 
hood. — Reafoning  from  this  indifputable  facft,  inftead  of  agreeing 
.with  the  gentlemen  oppofite,  that  the  firm  tone  in  which  the  ca- 
tholics had  demanded  their  freedom,  fhould  be  a ground  for  re  filial 
— I fball  afk  no  better  proof  that  they  are  entitled  to  liberty,  than 
their  having  had  the  fpirit  to  claim  it. 

But  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  fide  of  the  houfe  knowing  the 
.weaknefs  of  thefe  contradiftory  arguments,  have  had  recourfe  to 
prophecy.  They  have  entrenched  themfelves  in  the  faftnefies  of 
futurity,  and  in  the  fpirit  of  divination  they  have  accufed  us,  who 
are  advocates  for  catholic  freedom,  with  the  ruin  of  pofterity.  To 
this  prophetic  accufation  I anfwer,  as  far  as  a prophetic  accufation 
admits  of  an  anfwer,  that  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperlti- 
tio'n  have  ever  proved  congenial  to  the  tyranny  of  priefts  and  def- 
pots---but  that  the  independence  which  has  arifen  from  the  inter- 
courfe  of  nation  with  nation— -from  the  invention  of  the  mariner's 
compafs,  and  the  knowledge  which  has  flowed  from  the  invention 
of  the  prefs,  have  proved  fatal  to  its  continuance.  Look  round 
the  w'orld  and  you  will  find  in  thofe  countries  where  foreign 
commerce  is  difeouraged,  and  where  the  invention  of  the  prefs 
is  unknown,  that  defpotifm  uniformly  prevails  over  liberty:— 
look  to  China  and  the  Eaft  Indies;  look  to  Perfia---to  the  Ot- 
toman and  the  African  empires— -thofe  immenfe  portions  of  the 
globe,  where^  foreign  commerce  is  difeouraged,  and  where  the  in- 
vention of  the  prefs  is  either  difufed  or  unknown— -and  you  will 
find  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  people  immerfed  in  igno- 
rance, fuperflition,  and  abjedl  ferviiity-— the  fport  of  the  moft  ra- 
pacious defpotifm.  In  thefe  countries  the  ears  of  the  governing 
powers  are  never  grated  with  the  harfh  founds  of  the  rights  of  man 
—no;  all  is  defpotifm  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  all  is  paflive 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Turn  your  eyes  from  thefe 
vtfretched  countries  to  the  feveral  nations  of  Europe,  and  you  will 
And  how  uniformly  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty,  have  ta- 
ken place  of  civil,  political  and  religious  llavery,  in  proportion 
as  foreign  commerce  has  been  encouraged,  and  as  the  prels  has 
been  protected.  See  how  uniformly  thefe  caufes  and  effe<f!s  corre- 
ipond— and  if  any  one  of  you  doubt  that  thefe  great  caufes  are  at 
this  moment  operating  thofe  falutary  effects,  I refer  him  to  the 
defpots  of  Europe,  and  this  war  in  which  they  have  immolated  fo 
many  human  facrifices,  and  in  which  they  have  deluged  all  Eu- 
rope with  fuch  torrents  of  blood,  and  their  prelent  fears  for  their 
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darling  defpotiim,  fhall  be  their  anfwers.  But  it  is  forhe  confola- 
tion  to  me  to  reflect,  that  the  avarice  of  thefe  defpots,  which  has 
tempted  them  to  encourage  foreign  commerce  in  their  dominions* 
and  the  vanity  or  neceffity  which  has  led  them,  or  obliged  them  to 
give  l'ome  protection  to  education  and  the  prefs,  is  at  this  moment 
lowing  the  feeds  of  that  independence  and  knowledge  which  will 
one  day  crufh  that  defpotiim  even  which  they  and  their  blood- 
hounds have  difgraced. ImpreiTed  with  thefe  great  and  impor- 

tant truths,  is  it  when  our  country  is  becoming  commercial  under 
all  its  artificial  difadvantages is  it  when  we  have  thrown  offfome 
of  the  fhackles  of  our  trade,  and  when  by  palling  this  bill,  by. 
creating  a people,  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  reltore  it  to  perfect 
freedom,  that  we  are  to  reject  this  bill  through  the  fear  of  de- 
stroying poflerity  ? Is  it  when  knowledge  is  progreffive  amongft  us, 
when  the  youth  of  the  nation  are  giving  fuch  brilliant  examples 
that  liberality  of  thought  is  the  offspring  of  education?  Is  it 
when  our  catholic  countrymen  are  difplaying  fuch  .eminent  talents; 
in  the  purfuit  after  civil  and  political  liberty;  talents  .which  I am 
ferry  to  fay  we  have  had  many  examples  this,  night  to  prove  how 
much  more  eafy  it  is  to  vilify  than  to  rival  or  imitate?  Is  it  under, 
thefe  circumftances  that  we  are  to  entertain  fears  for  pollerity  ? Is  io 
when  our  countrymen  have  relumed  their  reafon  in  fuch  an  emi- 
nent degree,  that  we  fhould  fufpedl  them  of  relapfing  into  igno- 
rance and  fuperliition  ? Is.  it  when  our  catholic  countrymen  are 
claiming  their  civil  and  political  rights,  with  the  addrefs  and  firm-' 
nefs  of  men  of  enlightened  minds,  that  we  fhould  fufpeCt  them  of 
relapfing  into  flavery  and  a Popifh  government,  bafeiy  furrender-t" 
ing  the  nobleft ^privileges  of  man?  Never  fhall  fuch  tinfel  reafon.^ 
bigs- make  me  fee  the  ruin  of  my  country  in  the  zEiuzl  freedom  of  - my» 
countrymen  never  fhall  fuch  weak  arguments  diffuade  me  from, 
an  adl  of  immutable  juftice,  where  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mii-* 
lions  of  my  countrymen  were  at  flake  upon  the  iffue -No  ; on 
this  head  the  profpedx  is  a bright  one,  and  accurfed  be  that,  man. 
who,  for  interested  motives,  would  darken  or  obfeure  its  Iuilre. 

So  much  for  the  danger  of  the  confutution  in  ftate— but  the 
church  is  in  danger.  What  is  that  part  of  the  fyflem  to  which  the? 
protellant  religion  is  under  fuch  obligations  ? What  is  that  part  of  the 
fyflem  with  whofe  deltrudlion,  the  deflru&ion  of  the  proteflant  re- 
ligion is  fc  clofely  connected?  It  is  fimply  the  fyflem  of  converfion 
— but  is  it  a fyflem  of  converfion  from  conviction?  No : it  fhuta 
every  avenue  leading  to  conviction; — it  clofes  every  dcor  by  which 
a catholic  could  enter  the  proteflant  church---they  have  been  barr- 
ed by  thofe  rewards  and  punifhments  which  fhort- lighted  bi~. 
gotry  invented  for  the  purpofe  of  forcing  religious  opinions.  By 
this  fyflem  you  have  expofed  the  catholic  who  is  willing  to  follow 
the  didlates  of  conviction,  to  the  execration  of  his  owndeCt  for 
deferring  them,  becaufe  he  appears  to  have  done  fo,  to  efcape  the 
penalties  annexed  to  adherence;  and  you  have  expoled  him  to  the 
contempt  of  the  proteflants,  whofe  tenets  you  wifh  him  to  em- 
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brace,  by  making  him  appear  to  them  as  a man  who  had  fold  his 
principles,  his  religion,  and  his  God — for  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
gain  the  immunities  you  hold  out  to  converlion  ; — fo  that  inftead  of 
promoting  your  religion — you  have  called  forth  the  dread  of  exe- 
cration and  contempt  to  Heel  the  catholic  mind  againft  that  con- 
verfion  you  affedfc  to  promote,  and  to  attach  him  to  that  religion 
from  which  you  w’iffi  to  eftrange  him. 

Thus  it  is  with  narrow-minded  bigotry,  ever  defeating  its  own 
ends  by  the  means  it  employs  to  attain  them. — You  have  not  its 
heats  nor  its  paffions  to  excufe  you,  but  you  have  had  the  expe- 
rience of  its  example  to  direft  you;  ceafe,  then,  to  prefcribe  to  the 
Almighty  the  extent  and  manner  of  the  adoration  he  fhall  receive ; 
ceafe  to  place  your  rewards  and  puniffiments  in  competition  with 
his,  for  you  cannot  but  obferve  how  thoroughly  the  blafphemous 
prefumption  has  expofed  the  impotency  of  the  attempt. — A(ft  like 
legiflators;  leave  the  w7ay  to  convi&ion  and  converfion  as  free  and 
as  open  as  the  fuperiority  of  the  tenets  of  your  religion  appears  to 
you  clear  and  indifputable : a<5t  like  men  fenfible  of  their  duty  to 
your  creator,  and  prefume  not  to  meddle  with  opinions  he  has  not 
given  you  faculties  to  underhand,  and  which  require  his  omnifci- 
cnee  to  controul : away  with  that  fyftem  which  exacts  the  facrifice 
of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  people,  for  the  ineffe<5tua! 
purpofe  of  promoting  religion ; w’e  have  tried  it  long  enough  in 
this  unfortunate  country  to  prove  its  inefficacy ; it  has  had  free 
fcope  amongft  us  ever  fince  the  palling  the  law  againft  recufants  in 
the  reign  of  Eliz.  until  within  thefe  few  years  that  we  have  begun 
on  its  abolition ; and  if  you  would  judge  fairly  of  the  merits  of  the 
fyftem,  and  of  its  abolition  by  their  effects,  I call  on  you,  on  this 
night,  to  choofe  between  centuries  of  difunion,  of  civil  wars,  and 
of  wretchednefs  unexampled  in  any  nation  of  the  globe,  and  a few 
years  rapid  progrefs  in  union,  in  civilization,  and  in  the  induftry 
of  the  people. — But  I find  it  is  not  enough  to  have  combated  their 
laft  objection  in  its  own  fhape;  it  is  not  enough  that  I have  proved 
to  you  that  you  have  not  promoted  your  religion  by  this  fyftem  of 
perfecution;  for  in  oppofition  to  the  profeffions  of  the  tolerant 
principles  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  oppofe  this  bill,  I do  affert  that 
every  the  leaf!  diiability  on  account  of  religious  opinions,  makes 
part  of  the  fyftem  of  perfecution. — The  objection  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  another  fhape,  and  the  dangers  which  were  faid  to 
threaten  the  proteftant  religion  from  catholic  emancipation,  have 
been  made  by  a right  hon.  gentleman  [Mr.  Pelham]  to  re-appear 
in  the  fhape  of  dangers  which  he  fays  threaten  the  proteftant  efta* 
bliffiment. — He  has  confounded  the  eftablilhment  with  the  religion, 
and  by  an  artful  tranfmigration,  he  has  made  the  eftabliffiment  to 
ftand  for  the  foul  of  the  proteftant  religion ; and  after  wre  have  de- 
feated the  obje&ion  under  the  colours  of  the  one,  he  has  made  it  to 
rally,  Antaeus  like,  with  additional  ftrength,  under  the  colours  of 
the  other;  I fay  with  additional  ftrength,  for  I am  aware  that 
proteftant  eftabliffiment  is  a word  of  that  myftical  meaning  in  this 
houfe,  that  thofe  who  would  wiffi  to  retain  it  in  that  ftate  of  con- 
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fecration  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  priefthood  in  the  days 
of  our  moft  inveterate  bigotry,  have  a confiderable  advantage  over 
me,  who  would  examine  its  meaning  before  the  tribunal  of  rea- 
fon ; it  is  their  intereft  to  confound  the  eftablifhment  with  your 
religion,  in  order  that  it  may  derive  all  the  fandlity  of  the  religion 
itieif,  it  is  mine  to  feparate  them ; but  they  may  as  well  attempt  to 
confound  the  military  eftablifhment,  by  which  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers  are  paid,  with  the  tadfics  and  manoeuvres  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  learn. 

In  order  to  anfwer  the  lafl  objediion,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
prove  that  the  proteftant  eltablifhment  would  undergo  no  alteration 
from  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics,  or  that  if  it  was  to  under- 
go an  alteration,  the  proteftant  religion,  fo  far  from  being  injured, 
would  be  highly  benefited  by  the  change. — And  I prefer  the 
latter,  becaufe  I believe,  in  my  foul,  that  if  fome  very  material 
alteration  be  not  fpeedily  made  in  our  religious  eftablifhments, 
there  will  be  an  end  very  fpeedily  not  only  to  all  religion  amongffc 
us,  but  to  all  moral  principle  without  which  religion  is  a farce. — . 
As  the  legiflature  of  this  country  have  been  miftaken  in  their  at- 
tempt  to  promote  religion  by  their  fyftem  of  perfecution,  fo  alfo 
they  have  been  utterly  miftaken  in  the  nature  and  effecfts  of  religi- 
ous eftablifhments,  they  have  confounded  the  intereft  of  the  clergy, 
with  the  intereft  of  religion,  and  they  imagined,  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  enriched  the  proteftant  clergy,  they  were  promoting 
the  proteftant  religion;  and  that,  by  dooming  the  catholic  clergy  to 
have  no  eftablifhment  whatfoever,  they  were  configning  the  catho- 
lic religion  to  eternal  oblivion. — Was  I on  a fubjecft  upon  which  I 
could  expedt  any  fhare  of  candour,  I would  reft  the  whole  argu- 
ment on  the  fadl,  I wTould  afk  has  the  proteftant  religion  been  pro- 
moted in  proportion  as  the  proteftant  clergy  have  been  enriched? 
Have  the  numbers  of  the  catholic  religion  diminifhed  according  to 
the  views  of  the  legiflature  who  doomed  their  clergy  to  poverty,  and 
to  have  no  eftablifhment  at  all?  The  ftate  of  the  population  of  the 
two  fedfs  is  fufnciently  well  known  to  prove  that  the  reverfe  is  the 
fadl ; and  if  you  will  examine  the  nature  «f  the  eftablifhments,  you 
will  difcover  which  is  beft  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  promoting 
their  refpedfive  religions. — From  that  abfurd  notion  of  promoting 
religion,  by  enriching  its  clergy,  the  proteftant  eftablifhment  has 
made  men  of  fortune  of  its  clergy ; it  has  made  them  to  live  with 
men  of  fortune,  and  to  live  as  men  of  fortune;  it  has  induced 
them  to  live  with  men  of  fafhion,  with  men  of  pleafure,  and 
with  men  of  the  world ; and  it  has  made  them  to  live  as  men 

of  fafnion as  men  of  pleafure and  as  men  of  the  world; 

it  has  thrown  them  entirely  into  that  clafs  of  men  whofe 
education,  whofe  high  fenfe  of  honour,  and  whofe  refpecl  for  the 
opinion  of  an  obiervant  world,  renders  the  attendance  of  a mini- 
fter  of  religion  almoft  unneceffary;  but  it  has  taken  them  from 
the  dull,  but  ufeful,  rounds  of  parochial  duties — it  has  eftranged 
them  from  cultivating  a friendly  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  lower  claffes  of  the  people — whofe  want  of  education,  whofe 
want  of  a fenfe  of  honour— -and  whofe  ignorance  of  moral  obli- 
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gation— makes  the  eonftant  and  friendly  attendance  of  a mmiiler 
of  religion  indifpenfably  necefifary  to  keep  them  from  falling  into 
irreligion — and  to  keep  them  from  that  vice  and  debauchery  which* 
unfupported  by  any  fund  than  that  of  their  labour  and  their  ir- 
duftry,  which  it  would  fhortly  confume,  mu^make  them  bad 
fubjedfs  under  any  government,  mull  lead  to  pilfering  and  punifh- 
ment,  perhaps  to  robbery  and  murder,  and  to  a digracefull  death. 
— By  this  eftabiifhment  you  have  raifed  exceflive  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  from  the  inequalities  it  has  left  in 
the  provifions  which  it  makes  for  them,  by.  which  their  charac- 
ters have  been  lubje&edto  the  imputation  of  cringings,  and  fervili- 
ty  to  the  difpenfers  of  patronage,  to  the  meanly  lacrificing  their  ci- 
vil and  political  rights  and  opinions  upon  the  altar  of  an  earthly 
fuperior,  by  which  they  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  as  men 
•either  difregarding  or  difbelieving  that  leading  and  efTer.tial  tenet 
of  the  chrifti'an  religion,  which  forbids  the  iacrifice  of  their  duty 
to  their  worldly. promotion. — Injurious  as  thefe  defects  in  this  efta- 
blifhment,  for  which  fuch  fears  are  entertained,  have  proved  to 
your  religion,  .they  almoft  vanifh  when  I come  to  confider  the  evils 
which  a rife  from  the  mode  of  payment  which  it  allots  its  clergy. — 
I fHoiild  not  dwell  on  how  deftrudlive  this  part  of  the  eftabiifhment 
has  proved  to  the  agriculture  of  your  country,  the  raoft  important 
branch  of  induftry  in  which  your  people  can  be  employed;  1 fhall 
confine  myfelf  to  ftate,  that  it  has  fown  the  feeds  of  eternal  ran- 
«*ur,  animofity,,  and  litigation,  between  the  minifler  and  his  pa- 
Tifinioners ; it  has  allied  the  miniiter  of  the  meek  and  charitable  re- 
ligion of  Chrift  with  the  very  dregs  of  the  earth;  it  has  made  him 
one  in  a company  with  valuators,  with  prodlors,  with  procefs  fer- 
vers,’and  wifh  civil  bill  attornies;  it  has  made  him  the  principal 
fuitor  in  that  hell  upon  earth  the  civil  bill  court,  where  perjury  is 
all  prevalent;  it  has  converted  the  minifter  of  the  difinterefted  reli- 
gion of  Chrift;  into  a tithe-fetting  auctioneer,  diftributing  his  li- 
quors, in  order  to  intoxicate  his  bidders,  that  they  may  vie  with, 
one  another  for  the  purchafe  of  h'$  wares;  it  has  made  them  ap- 
pear the  moft  avaricious,  and  the.greateft  perfecutors,  who,  by  the 
tenets  of  the  religion  it  i?  their  duty  to  inculcate,  fhould  be  tlu 
moft  difinterefted,  and  leaft  worldly;  it  has  made  it  appear  to  the 
world  as  if  this  eftabiifhment  was  inftituted  to  make  the  people 
lenfible  of  their  indigence,  by  a companion  with  the  wealth  of 
their  clergy.;  to  make  them ^fenfible  of  their  own  wants,  by  a 
comDarifon  with  the  abundance  in  the  hands  of  their  clergy ; 
to  make  them  fenfible  how  miierably  their  hard  labour  was 
rewarded  by  a comparifon  with  the,  indolence,  but  immenie 
and  fudden  fortunes  of  their  clergy : It  has  made  it  appea 
to  the  wTorld,  as  if  their  eftabiifhment  was  for  no  other  purpcle 
inftituted  in  this  country,  than  to  provide  exorbitantly  for 
the  families  and  connexions  of  the  political  jobbers,  and  poli- 
tical advocates  for  the  conftitution,  in  church  and  ftate,  in  its  pre-. 
fent  limited  condition — and  it  has  made  it  appear  to  the  world,  as' 
if  your protejlant  religion  had  no  other  bufrnefs  in  your  country  than 
fupport  this  eftabiifhment,  and  not  the  eiWbliihmeru  to  fupport 
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the  religion.  Turn  your  eyes  to  that  eftablilhment  which  you 
have  forced  on  the  catholic  religion,  with  a view  to  its  abolition  : 
you  have  not  enabled  its  clergy  to  mock  the  fimplicity  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  by  the  fplendour  of  their  equipage,  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their1  palaces,  their  furniture,  or  their  fide-boatds,  by  the 
maffinefa  of  their  plate,  nor  by  the  voluptuoufnefs  or  luxUry  of  their 
tables; — -you  have  not  tempted  them,  for' you  have  not  enabled 
them,  to  defert  their  parifhes  and  their  religious  duties,  in  fearch 
of  pleafure  at  Bath,  at  London,  in  your  capital,  at  the  Water- 
clrinking  plaices,  the  refort  of  the  faihionable.  No ; you  have  ap- 
portioned their  falaries  to  the  difcharge  of  their  duty,  and  you  have 
cailed  out  the  ftrongeft  incitements  in  man — the  procuring  a fub- 
fi  Hence,  and  the  hopes  of  bettering  their  condition,  to  ftimulate 
them  to  the  moll  adlive  difcharge  of  their  duty.  I am  not  the  ad- 
vocate for  either  eflablilhment; — for  I am  as  averfe ' to  that  efta-  ' 
blilhment  which,  by  its  enormity,  fets  the1  clergy  above  the  dif- 
charge of  their  religious.duty,  as  T am  to  the  efftabHlhment  which, 
by  obliging  the  clergy  to  humour  the  weaknefs,  of  to  encourage 
the  ignorance  of  his  parilhioners,  as  the  only  means  of  procuring 
a fubfiftence,  makes  it  an  office  beneath  a man  of  education. 

But  I cannot  but  obferve,  you  have  an  example  in  your  country 
of  an  eflablilhment  by  which  a greater  number  thafn  ihofe  of  the 
ellablifhed  religion  are  carefully  and  diligently  inllrudled  in  their 
religious  duties,  by  a refident  clergy,  of  the  purelt  morals,  the 
mofl  decorous  manners,  and  of  the  greatefl  learning,  between 
whom  and  their  parilhioners  the  greateft  amity  and  affedlion  fub- 
fifl;  and  not  the  fifteenth  part  as  burdenfome  to  the  nation  as* 
your  protellant  eflablilhment.  I am  aware  that  in  the  eves  of 
weak  and  timid  men,  who  fubferibe  to  the  dodlrine,  that  reforma- 
tion is  the  parent  of  revolution,  I lhall  appear  as  one  who  has 
entered  on  a delicate  fubjedl  with  too  much  freedom ; as  a dange- 
rous man,  as  a Jacobin,  as  one  that  would  embrue  my  hands  in 
the  blood  of  my  countrymen. — But  I will  appeal  from  fuch  con- 
temptible decilion  to  the  founder  judgment  of  thofe  who  fubferibe 
to  the  fafer  do<5lrine,  that  abufes  are  the' parent  of  revolution — and 
that  a timely  and  rational  reform  of  thofe  abufes,  as  well  in  church 
and  Hate,  are  the  ofily  fecurity  againlt  thofe  convulfions,  which 
fhake  fociety  to  its  foundation. — In  the" eyes  of  thefe  men  I lhall,  I, 
tfuft,  appear  asone  braving  the  calumny  of  a great  corporation  in 
the  difcharge  of  my  duty — an  eye  witiiefs  to  the  horrors  of  a revo-  - 
lution  in  another  country,  I mull  be  more  tharf  monller  to  wilh  to 
fee  them  raging  in  my  own.— But  if  ever  there  was  a time  when  it  ‘ 
behoved  men  in  public  llation  to  be  explicit; — if  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  thofe  fcourges  of  the  human  race  called' politicians 
fhouid  lay  afide  their  duplicity  and  their  fineffe,  it  is  the  prefent 
moment. — Be  affured'  the  people  of  this  country  will  no  longer 
bear  that  their  welfare  fhould  be  made  the  fport  of  a few  fa- 
mily factions  ; be  affured  they  are  convinced  their  true  interefl  con- 
fills  in  putting  down  men  of  felf-creation,  who  have  no  object  in 
view  but  that  of  aggrandizing  theftifelves  and  their  families,  at  the 
expence  of  the  public — in  feuing  up  men  who  lhall' reprefent  the  * 
' • - ■ 7 * -;f  ' ’ nation. 
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fiction, -.'Who  Hfiall  be  accountable  to  the  nation,  and  who  {hall 
do  the  buftnefs  of  the  nation ; and  if  I could  bring  my  mind  to  fiifr 
peX  that  my  catholic  countrymen,  after  they  had  been  embodied 
on  the  conftitution,  amidft  their  proteflant  and  prefbyterian  fel- 
low-citizens, would  bafely  defert  the  common  caufe  of  our  gene- 
ral freedom,  I Ihould  conceive  that,  in  having  been  the  advocate 
of  their  emancipation,  I had  been  the  advocate  of  their 

difgrace. But  honour,  intereft,  and  the  riling  fpirit  of  the 

nation,  forbid  fuch  unworthy  fufpicions. If  I was  to  judge 

by  the  dead  lilence  with  which  this  is  received,  I Ihould  iufpeX 
what  I have  laid  was  not  very  palatable  to  fome  men  in  the  houfe ; 
but  I have  not  rifeed  connexions  endeared  to  me  by  every  tie  of 
blood  and  friendlhip,  to  fupport  one  fet  of  men  in  preference  to 
another:  I have  hazarded  too  much  to  allow  the  breath  of  calumny 
to  taint  the  object  I have  had  in  view  from  the  part  I have  nken. 
i — Immutable  principles,  on  which  the  happinefs  and  liberty  of  my 
countrymen  depend,  convey  to  my  mind,  the  only  fubftantial 
boon  for  which  great  facrifices  Ihould  be  made.— I might  allay  the 
fears  of  the  proteftant  monopolifts  for  what,  in  the  true  lpirit  of 
political  bigotry,  they  call  their  proteftant  afcendancy,  by  ftating, 
that  as  the  boroughs  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  prefcnt  protef- 
tant proprietors,  centuries  muft  pafs  away  before  the  catholics  can 
participate,  in  any  confiderable  portion,  of  the  political  power  of 
their  country. — I am  contending  for  the  purity  of  the  conftitution, 
mot  for  its  abufes.  I difclaim  contending  for  catholic  freedom,  in 
the  hope  that  the  grant  may  be  a dead  letter;  I dilclaim  contend- 
ing for  catholic  freedom,  in  the  hope  that  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  my  country  may  continue  to  be  monopolized  the  fame  manner 
after  their  emancipation  they  were  before. — But  1 here  avow  my - 
Jelf  the  zealous  and  earnefi  advocate  for  the  mojl  unqualified  emancipa- 
tion of  my  catholic  countrymen , in  the  hope  and  conviction  that  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  my  country,  which  has  hitherto  effec- 
tually withfiood  the  efforts  of  a part  of  the  people , mufi  yield  to  the  una- 
nimous will , to  the  decided  inter  efl , and  to  the  general  effort  of  a whole 
■united people ; it  is  from  this  conviXion,  and  it  is  for  that  tranfcen- 
dantly  important  object,  that  (while  the  noble  lord  and  right  hoo. 
fee.  are  offering  to  rife  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  fupport  of  a fyf- 
tem  that  militates  againft  the  liberty  of  my  countrymen,)  I will 
rife  every  thing  dear  to  me  on  earth ; it  is  for  this  great  objeX  I 
have  I fear  more  than  rifeed  connexions  dearer  to  me  than  itfelf; 
but  he  muft  be  a fpiritlefs  man,  and  we  muft  be  a fpiritlefs  nation, 
if  we  do  not  refen t the  bafenefs  of  a Britilh  minifter,  who  has 
xaifed  our  hopes  in  order  to  feduce  a rival  to  fhare  with  him  the 
difgrace  of  this  accurfed  political  crufade,  and  blafts  them  after, 
that  he  may  degrade  a competitor,  to  the  ftation  of  a dependant, 
and  that  he  may  deftroy  friendlhip  his  nature  never  knew;  he  has 
fported  with  the  feelings  of  a whole  nation,  railing  the  cup  with 
one  hand  to  the  parched  lip  of  expeXancy,  he  has  dallied  it  to  the 
earth  with  the  other,  in  all  the  wantonnefs  of  infult,  and  with  all 
the  aggravation  of  contempt.  Does  he  imagine  that  the  people  of 
this  country,  after  he  has  tantalized  them  with  the  cheering  hope 
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.ef  prefen t alleviation  and  of  future  profperity,  V/ill  tamely  bearto 
be  forced  to  a re-endurance  of  their  former  fufferings,  and  to  a re- 
appointment of  their  former  fpoilers;  does  he,  from  confidence  of 
long  fuccefs  in  debauching  the  human  mind,  exaft  from  you,  cali* 
ing  yourfelves  reprefentatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  reject  a 
bill,  which  has  received  the  unanimous  confent  of  your  conilitu- 
ents;  or  does  he  mean  to  puzzle  the  verfatile  difpofition  of  this 
hcufe,  on  which  he  has  made  fo  many  fuccefsful  experiments  al- 
ready, by  diftradting  you  between  obedience  to  his  imperious  man- 
dates, and  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people  you  ihould  repre- 
fent; or  does  he  flatter  himfelf  that  becaufe  he  has  fucceeded  in 
betraying  his  own  country  into  exchanging  that  peace,  by  which 
Ihe  may  have  retrieved  her  fhattered  finances,  for  a war,  in  which 
he  has  fquandered  twenty  times  a greater  treal'ure  in  the  courfe  of 
two  years,  than  he,  with  all  his  famed  oeconomy,  could  fave  in  the 
courfe  of  ten — for  a war  in  which  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  the 
world  have  been  offered  up  the  vidlims  to  his  ambition  and  his 
fchemes,  as  boundlefs  and  prefumptuous  as  ill  concerted  and  ill 
combined,  for  a war  in  which  the  plains  of  every  nation  in  Europe 
have  been  crimfoned  with  oceans  of  blood — for  a war  in  which 
his  country  has  reaped  nothing  but  difgrace,  and  which  mull  ulti- 
mately prove  her  ruin  ? Does  he  flatter  himfelf,  that;  he  will  be  en- 
abled, Satan  like,  to  end  his  political  career,  by  involving  the 
whole  empire  in  a civil  war,  from  which  nothing  can  accrue  but 
a doleful  and  barren  conquell  to  the  vi£lor  ? I trull  the  people  of 
England  are  too  wife  and  too  juft  to  attempt  to  force  meafures 
upon  us,  they  would  rejedl  with  difdain  themfelves;  I trull  they 
have  not  fo  foon  forgotten  the  lelfon  they  fo  recently  learned  from 
America,  which  Ihould  ferve  as  a lafting  example  to  nations* 
againft  employing  force  to  fubdue  the  fpirit  of  a people  determined 
to  be  free  ; but  if  they  Ihould  be  fo  weak  or  fo  wicked  as  to  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  feduced  by  a man,  to  whofe  foul  duplicity  and 
finefle  is  as  congenial,  as  ingenuoufuefs  and  fair  dealing  is  a ilran- 
ger,  to  become  the  inftruments  of  fupporting  a few  odious  public 
characters  in  power  and  rapacity  againjl  the  interejl  and  againjl  the  fenfe 
of  a whole  people — if  we  are  to  be  dragooned  into  meaiures  againli 
our  will,  by  a nation  that  would  lofe  her  lalt  life  and  expend  her 
laft  guinea  in  refenting  a fimilar  infult  if  offered  to  herfelf — I 
trull  in  God  Ihe  will  find  in  the  people  of  this  country  a fpirit,  in 
no  wife  inferior  to  her  own. — You  are  at  this  moment  at  the  moll 
awful  period  of  your  lives:  the  minifter  of  England  has  committed 
you  with  your  country,  and  on  this  night  your  adoption  or  rejection 
of  this  bill  mujl  determine  in  the  eyes  of  the  Iri/h  nation , which  you 
reprefent , the  minijler  of  England , or  the  people  of  Ireland:  and  al- 
though you  are  convinced  you  do  not  reprefent  the  people  of  Ire- 
land— although  you  are  convinced  every  man  of  you,  that  you  are 
felf-created,  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  contell,  it  is  Hill  a. 
contell  between  the  minifter  of  England  and  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ; and  the  weaknefs  of  your  title  Jhould  only  make  you  the  more  cir~ 
cumfpeCt  in  the  cxercife  of  your  power— obey  the  Britilh  minifter— 
diiregard  the  voice  of  the  people.  France  mull  have  ltfft  her  fenfes 
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if  fhe  hefitates.what  part  {he  will  take  it  is  not  an  eighty- rourt\ 
department  you  will  have  moulded  to  her  wifhes;  it  is  not  limply 
a La  Vendee  you  will  have  kindled  in  the  bofom  of  your  country. 
—For  if  you  lhall  have  once  convinced  the  people  of  this  country 
-that  ytiu  are  traitors  to  them , and  hirelings  to  the  minijler  of  an  ava- 
* vicious  domineering  nation — under  the  outward  appearance  of  a lifter 
country; — if  you  lhall  have  convinced  the  people  of  this  country, 
that’the  free  national  conftitution,  for  which  they  were  committed, 
■and  for  which  they  rilked  every  thing  dear  to  them  in  1782,  has 
‘been  deftroyed  by  the  bribery  of  a Britilh  minifter,  and  the  unex- 
ampled venality  of  an  Irifh  parliament ; — if  you  lhall  have  con- 
vinced them,  that  inftead  of  riling  or  falling  with  England,  they 
•are  never  to  rife,  but  when  fhe  has  been  humbled  by  adverfity,  and 
that  they  mull  fall  when  Ihe  becomes  elated  by  profperity; — if  you 
lhall  have  convinced  the  people  of  this  country  that  inftead  of  re- 
ciprocal advantage,  nothing  is  to  be  reaped  from  their  connexion 
with  England,  but  fupremacy  and  aggrandizement  on  the  one  fide, 
^nd  a coftly  venality,  injury,  infult,  degradation,  and  poverty  on 
the  other — it  is  human  nature  that  you  lhall  have  driven  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  court  the  alliance  of  any  nation,  able  and 
willing  to  break  the  chains  of  a bondage  not  more  galling  to  their 

feelings  than  reflriftive  of  their  profperity. The  gentlemen  at  the 

oppofite  fide  of  the  houfe  have  attempted  to  influence  you  by  the 
mention  of  Jackfon— fo  will  I — Read  the  correfpondence  of  that 
traitor  with  your  enemy,  and  you  will  find  a volume  of  inftru<ftion 
in  every  line  that  he  has  written. — If  the  people  of  this  country 
do  enjoy  the  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate — why  has  that  traitor 
found  the  people  of  the  one  country  free  from  that  oppreflion  which 
goads  nations  into  all  the  horrors  of  revolution  ? — Why  has  he 
found  the  people  of  the  other  fo  highly  lublimate  to  his  purpofe? 
» — Examine  the  whole  of  his  intelligence  and  you  will  find  the 
weaknefs  of  your  country  in  the  conduct  you  have  purfued,  and  in 
the  converfe  of  that  cordu<51  only  you  can  eftablifh  her  ftrength.— 
Do  not  depend  on  the  bayonet  for  the  fupport  of  your  meafures; 
believe  me  that  in  proportion  as  your  meafures  require  force  to 
fupport  them,  in  an  exa<5!  proportion  are  they  radically  and  mif- 
chievoufiy  bad;  believe  me  there  is  more  ftrength  in  the  affe<ftions 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  than  if  you  were  to  convert  every  fe« 
cond  houfe  in  the  nation  into  barracks  for  your  foldiery ; and  when 
the  gentlemen  [Mr.  Cuffe  and  Ld.  Kingfborough]  whom  I have  heard 
this  night  tell  you,  that  to  a<5l  in  contempt  of  the  public  opinion. 
Is  fpirit  and  firmnefs,  and  that  to  with  a decent  refpeft  for  that 
opinion,  is  timidity  and  cowardice — they  make  the  character  of  the 
legiflator  to  merge  into  the  chara&er  of  the  duellift,  and  they  fet 
you  upon  fplitting  points  of  honour  with  your  conftiruents ; is  it  not 
enough  that  you  live  in  the  age,  and  in  midlt  of  the  horrors  of 
revolution,  to  deter  you  from  avfling  in  contempt  of  the  public 
opinion  ? Have  you  not  had  examples  enough  to  convince  you,  that 
men,  in  throwing  off  the  rufiet  frock  for  the  uniform  of  the  fol- 
der, do  not  at  all  times,  throw  away  the  ties  of  kindred  and  of 

blood  ? 
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blood  ? Have  you  not  had  examples  enough  t6  convince  you,  that 
even  foldiers  cannot  at  all  times  be  brought  to  fhed  the  blood  of 
their  parents,  their  kindred,  and  their  friends?  And  have  you  not 
had  a great  and  memorable  example  to  convince  you  that  the  fol- 
diers  of  an  odious  government  may  become  the  foldiers  of  the  na- 
tion  ? If  thefe  are  plain  truths,  this  is  the  time  to  tell  them-,  if  I 
fpeak  daggers  to  you,  it  is  that  neither  you  nor  my  country  may 
ever  feel  them  ; but  if  you  wife  to  be  deceived — hearken  to  thofe  men 
who  are  interejied  in  rijking  every  thing , that  they  may  continue  to  mono- 
polize the  whole  political  power  of  your  country  ; — hearken  to  thofe  men 
who  are  interejied  in  rfking  every  thing  that  may  continue  to  draw  their 
letter  inheritance  from  the  fale  of  the  welfare  of  your  country  ;---but 
let  me  caution  you,  whofe  property  is  too  confiderable  to  be  ha- 
zarded in  the  bale  purfuit,  after  the  rights  and  property  of  your 
enllaved  and  impoverished  countrymen,  to  take  care  what  part  you 
act  on  this  night ; let  me  caution  you  that  the  decifion  of  this  night 
goes  much  farther  than  even  the  important  bill  under  your  con- 
sideration. You,  none  of  you,  can  be  ignorant  that  the  Britifh 
minilter  has  deflgns  in  procraftinating  this  queftion — that  he  may 
gain  advantages  for  his  own  country,  at  the  expence  of  yours, 
greater  than  fhe  was  capable  of  receiving  ifince  the  revolution , at  leajl 
Jince  the  union  and  fo  ftrongly  impreffed  is  this  on  the  public  mind, 
that  you  who  lhall  on  this  night  vote  for  the  rejection  of  this  bill, 
will  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irilh  nation,  not  only  as  men  voting 
in  obedience  to  the  Britifh  minifter  againft  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  as  men  voting  for  an  union  with  England , by  which  this 
country  is  to  be  everlaftingly  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  an  abjedt  pro- 
vince ; — fortunately  the  views  of  the  Britifh  minifter  have  been  de- 
tected ; fortunately  the  people  of  this  country  fee  him  in  his  true 
colours,  like  the  defperate  gamefter  who  has  loft  his  all  in  the 
wideft  fchemes  of  aggrandizement,  he  looks  round  for  fome  dupe, 
to  fupply  him  with  the  further  means  of  future  projects,  and  in 
the  crafty  fubtlenefs  of  his  foul,  he  fondly  imagines  he  has  found 
that  eafy  dupe  in  the  credulity  of  the  Irifh  nation  •,  after  he  has  ex- 
haufted  his  own  country  in  a crufade  againft  the  phantom  of  poli- 
tical opinion,  he  flatters  himfelf  he  will  be  enabled  to  refufcitate 
her  at  the  expence  of  yours. 

As  you  value  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  your  country  ;• — as  you  va*» 
lue  the  rights  and  liberties  of  that  foil  that  has  given  you  birth  ; — 
and,  if  you  are  not  loft  to  every  fenfe  of  feeling  for  your  own  con- 
fequence  and  importance  as  men,  I call  on  you  on  this  night  to 
make  your  Hand ; I call  on  you  to  rally  round  the  independence  of 
your  country,  whofe  exiftence  has  been  fo  artfully  affaiied — Be- 
lieve me  the  Britifh  minifter  will  leave  you  in  the  lurch,  when  he 
fees  that  the  people  of  this  nation  are  too  much  in  earnejl  to  be  tricked 
out  of  their  rights,  or  the  independence  of  their  country  ; after  he  fees 
that  they  have  been  fufficiently  alarmed  at  feeing  the  fame  men  who 
uniformly  oppofed  the  independence  of  their  country,  when  it  was  a 
queftion  in  this  houfe  in  the  year  1 782,  recalled  into  power,  when  that 
independence  was  to  be  attacked  in  1795  ; when  he  has  gained  his. 
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‘ends  of  you,  and  when  lie  has  made  you  the  inftruments  by  whidi 
he  fhall  have  fo  divided  and  difgraced  the  oppofition  of  England,  as 
to  render  it  impcflible  to  form  an  efficient  government  out  of  his 
opponents,  he  will  make  his  peace  with  your  country  by  conceding 
this  meafure,  leaving  you — u fixed  figures  for  the  hand  of  fcorn  to 
point  its  flow  and  moving  finger  at.3’ — Good  God  ! that  you  fhould 
fall  into  that-  very  error  which  has  fo  recently  overwhelmed  a great 
nation  in  fuch  unheard-of  calamities! — Will  you  not  take  warning 
from  the  fate  of  the  government  of  Erance,  which  by  not  adapting 
its  conduct  to  the  changes  of  the  public  mind,  has  brought  ruin  on 
itfelf,  and  deftruffion  on  its  country?  What  adifplay  of  legiilation 
have  we  had  on  this  night — artificers  who  neither  know  the  foun- 
dation on  which  they  work — the  inftruments  they  ought  to  ufe— 
nor  the  materials  they  ought  to  form  ! — Is  it  on  the  narrow  bails  of 
monopoly  and  exclufion  you  would  eredt  a temple  to  the  growing 
liberty  of  your  country  ? — Is  it  by  foreign  troops  you  would  lead 
the  ardent  fpirit  of  your  countrymen  ? Is  it  in  the  fully  records  of 
barbarous  ages  you  would  feek  for  that  exillent  mind  to  which  you 
ihould  adopt  your  laws?  If  you  -will  legiflate,  know,  that  on  the 
broad  bails  of  immutable  juftice  only,  you  can  raife  a lafting  beau- 
teous temple  to  the  liberty  of  your  ifland,  whole  ample  pafe  fhall 
lodge,  and  whofe  roof  fliall  fhelter  her  united  family  from  the  rank- 
ling inclemency  of  rejection  and  exclufion. — Know  that  reafon  is 
that  filken  thread  by  which  the  lawgiver  leads  his  people ; and, 
above  all,  know,  that  in  the  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  public 
mind,  confifls  the  fkill  and  the  wifdom  of  the  legillator.  Do  not 
imagine  that  the  mind  of  your  countrymen  has  been  ftationary, 
•while  that  of  all  Europe  has  been  fo  rapidly  progreflive,  for  you 
muft  be  blind  not  to  perceive  that  the  whole  European  mind  has 
undergone  a revolution,  neither  confined  to  this,  nor  to  that 
country,  but  as  general  as  the  great  caufes  which  have  given 
it  birth,  and  flill  continue  to  feed  its  growth.  In  vain  do  thofe 
men,  who  fubflfl  but  on  the  abufes  of  the  government  under  which 
they  live,  flatter  themfelves,  that  what  we  have  feen  thefe  laft 
ilx  years,  is  but  the  fever  of  the  moment,  which  will  pafs  away  as 
foon  as  the  patient  has  been  let  blood  enough  ; as  well  may  they  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  courfe  of  nature,  without  altering  her  laws  : if 
they  would  effe<ft  a counter-revolution  in  the  European  mind,  they 
muft  deftroy  commerce  and  its  effe£ls — they  mufl  abolifh  every 

trace  of  the  mariner's  compafs they  muft  conf  gn  every  book 

to  the  flames they  muft  obliterate  every  veftige  of  the  inven- 

tion of  the  prefs,  and  they  muft  deftroy  the  conduit  of  intel- 
ligence, by  deftroying  the  inftitution  of  the  poft-office ; then,  and 
not  until  then,  they,  and  their  abufes  may  live  on,  in  all  the  fe- 
curity  which  ignorance,  fuperftition,  and  want  of  concert  in  the 

people  can  beftow. But  while  I would  overwhelm  with  def- 

pair  thofe  men  who  have  been  nurfed  in  the  lap  of  venality  and 
proftitution ; — who  have  been  educated  in  contempt  and  ridicule  of 
a love  for  their  country,  and  who  have  grown  grey  in  fcoffing  at 
every  thing  like  public  fpirit — let  me  congratulate  every  true  friend 
to  mankind,  that  commerce , which  has  begat  fo  much  independence. 
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■5*111  continue  to  beget  more;  and  let  me  congratulate  every  friend 
to  the  human  fpecies,  that  the  prefs , which  has  lent  fuch  a mafs  of 
information  into  the  world,  will  continue,  with  accelerated  rapi- 
dity, to  pour  forth  its  treafures,  fo  beneficial  to  mankind.  It  is 
tp  thefe  great  caufes  we  are  indebted,  that  the  combination  of  priejls 
and  defpots , which  fo  long  tyrannized  over  the  civil  and  political  li- 
berty of  Europe — has  been  dijfolved — it  is  to  thefe  great  caufes  we  are 
indebted,  that  no  priefi,  be  his  religion  what  it  may,  dare  preach 
thedodrine;  and  that  no  man  believes  the  dodlrine  which  incul- 
cates the  necelfity  of  facrificing  every  right  and  every  bleffing  this 
world  can  afford,  as  the  only  means  of  attaining  eternal  happinefs 
in  the  life  to  come. 

This  was  the  doctrine  by  which  the  defpotifm  of  Europe  was  fo 
long  fupported;  this  was  the  dodrine  by  which  the  political  popery 
of  Europe  was  fupported ; but  the  dodrine  and  the  defpotifm  may 
now  fleep  in  the  fame  grave,  until  the  trumpet  of  ignorance,  fuper- 
ftition,  and  bigotry,  Iha  11  found  their  refur redion  ! — Thanks  be  to 
God,  the  European  mind  demands  more  fubftantial  food  than  the 
airy  nothing  of  metaphyfical  belief; — thanks  be  to  God,  the  ab- 
furdity  of  one  fet  of  men  framing  opinions  for  other  men  to  believe > 
upon  a fubjed  which  neither  have  faculties  to  underjland , has  been 
exploded ; and  that  every  heart,  and  every  mind,  is  anxioufly  en- 
gaged in  perfecting  a civil  and  political  code,  which,  as  it  is  within 
the  fcope,  fo  it  is  the  moft  important  concern  to  every  nation  on  the 
globe  ; and  fo  far  from  believing  they  would  earn  Heaven  by  a bafe 
dereliction  of  their  rights,  they  are  firmly  convinced,  that  in  pro- 
moting the  true,  civil,  and  political  rights  of  man,  they  are  advanc- 
ing human  fociety  to  that  Hate  of  perfection  it  was  thedefign  of  the 
Creator  it  ffiould  attain,  convinced  that  the  caufe  of  Freedom  is  the 
cavfe  of  God. 

Mr.  BARRINGTON  rofe,  he  faid,  to  defend  the  Proteftant 
cftablifhment  of  Ireland ; and  convinced  as  he  was  that  the  adop- 
tion of  Catholic  claims  mufti  be  fatal  to  Proteftant  government,  he 
would  not  hefitate  to  give  the  bill,  however  plaufible  and  popular, 
his  moft  itrenuous  oppofition  ; but  he  wilhed  not  to  have  his  prin- 
ciples mifconftrued  or  mifunderftood  ; he  wiftied  not  to  embellifti 
the  fnrine  of  Proteftant  freedom  with  the  fpoils  of  Catholic  liberty 
— to  tear  away  the  rights  of  the  Diffenter,  in  order  to  grace  the 
trophy  of  the  Reformift — or  for  an  inftant  fufpend  the  liberty  of 
the  one,  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  other : thefe  were  not  his 
principles  ; but  invariably  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  glorious 
Revolution — a limited  Monarchy  and  Proteftant  hereditary  fuc- 
ceffion  ; and  determined  to  fupport  thofe  principles  in  their  purity 
and  extent,  he  would  willingly  give'  unqualified  toleration  to  every 
religious  fed,  but  would  limit  every  political  affociation.  He  wifhed 
conciufively  to  define  the  political  rights  of  the  Irifti  Catholic,  and 
finally  to  afcertain  and  feat  his  claims  and  his  authority  within  the 
pale  of  liberty , but  without  the  circle  of  legiflation . But  whilft  the 
Catholic  principle  avows  a foreign  fupremacy  within  this  realm, 
and  whilft  the  Catholic  confides  a grievance,  and  refufes  to 
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adopt  thofe  obligations  through  which  the  loyal  Proteftant  conveys 
his  allegiance  to  the  foot  of  his-  monarch,  whiHl  he  renders  his  fe<ft, 
rather  the  chara&eriftic  of  his  politics  than  of  his  religion,  the 
Irifh  Catholic  cannot  be  tru fled  with  political  power;  he  muft  re- 
linquifh  the  lhackles  of  foreign  fubje&ion  for  the  ties  of  domestic 
obedience,  before  he  can  fafely  be  fullered  to  participate  the  power 
of  a Proteftant  parliament,  or  we  can  fafely  furrender  the  afcen- 
dancv  of  a Proteftant  leg'iflature.  The  religion  of  the  Catholic 

forms  them  into  a great  and  diftincl  political  allbciation : 

by  their  former  practice  and  their  prefent  principles,  equally  un- 
adapted to  give  liability  to  our  conftiuition,  or  be  entrufted-with 
the  power  of  the  country:  formerly  the  Haves  and  bigots  of  un- 
reftiained  monarchy  and  monkilh  government,  now  the  open  and 
zealous  partizans  of  foreign  principles  and  undefined  democracy. 
When  we  reflect  that  this  principle  of  foreign  ecclefiaftical  fupre- 
macy  has  ever  been  their  cloak  or  their  apology  for  temporal  tur- 
bulence ; and  having,  in  fubje£tion,  perpetually- attempted  the  ruin 
of  Britilh  connexion— — become  tyrants  when  they  thought  they 

had  accomplifned  their  purpofe -fhall  the  Proteilant  coolly 

and  with  open  eyes  furrender  that  power  for  which  he  has  fo  often 
ftruggled  ? Can  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  an  apollate  from  its 
avowed  principles  and  its  duty  to  a Proteilant  crown,  foolifhly 
affign  its  authority  and  afcendancy  in  the  State  to  the  hands  of  Ca- 
tholic agitators,  that  it  may  afterwards  have  the  humble  gratifica- 
tisn  of  fuing  their  bounty  for  a permiffive  participation  of  the  very 
fame  rights  and  very  fame  powers  which*  our  miftaken  generofity 
had  juft  induced  us  to  relinquifh  ? 'Tis  vain  to  fay  that  the  interell" 
of  the  Catholic  and  the  Proteftant  can  ever  -incorporate — the  Catho- 
lic cempofed  of  three  millions,  the  Proteftant  of  one:  Proteftant 
power,  and  Proteftant  property,  can  alone  balance  Catholic  -po^m-* 
lation  ; and  if  the  Proteftant  participates  his  political  power  with 
the  Catholic,  three-fourths  of  the  power  united  with  three-fourths 
of  the  population,  will  foon  be  llrong  enough*  to  claim' 'and  reaf-’ 
fume  nine-tenths  of  the  property.  If  -the  Catholic  pofiefles  the 
power,  will  it  be  his  intereftto  fuffer  that  property  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Proteftant — a property  which  they  only  confider  as 
veiled  by  the  tyranny  of  forfeiture — and  to  which  they  have  never' 
failed  to  keep  alive  perpetual  claims  r — No  : The  temptation  would 
be  too  great,  and  the  power  too  Itrong  to  be  refilled.  Why  did' 
the  Catholics  in  1791  procure  a map  of  the  old  forfeitures,  to 
be  made  by  a fubfeription  among  themfelves  ? Was  it  for  the 
purpofe  of  gratifying  their  reflexion  with  what  they  had  loft  :* 
or  pleafing  their  imagination  with  the  idea  of  what  they  might  re- 
gain ? A regular  fyftem  has  been  formed,  and  has  as  Vet  been 
llriftly  and  too  fuccefsfully  purfued  by  their  advocates  ; they  have 
the  power  of  voting  for  members  of  the  legillature  ; they  enjoy 
all  the  freedom  and  all  the  liberty  of  the  Proteftants  ; but 
now  their  obje<5l  is  the  power  and  the  property,  and  this  bill  is 
framed,  openly  and  admirably  framed  to  give  them  both.  The  bill 
gives  them,  amongft  many  other  fituations,  feats  in  parliament — a 
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Papift  chancellor  and  Papift  judges — Papift  generals  and  Papift- 
privy  couniellors — and,  amongft  the  reft,  a Papift  judge  of  the  eccle- 
fiafticai  court  : — And  muft  we  not  conclude,  that  when  the  Catho- 
lics gain  that  power,  they  will  ufe  every  effort  to  grafp  the  extent  of 
its  exercife  ? Being  pofi'efied  already  of  the  elective  franchife,  the 
right  of  reprefentation  muft  give  them  a decided  afcendancy  in  the 
Commons  ; in  counties  the  number  of  Catholic  eledtors  will  be  able 
to  turn  the  majority  of  votes  in  their  favour  ; the  power  of  their 
landlords  will  be  defeated  by  the  reprefentation  of  priefts,  or 
if  that  fails,  by  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  afiociations,  which 
will  fpring  up  and  be  formed  in  every  part  of  Ireland  ; tells  will  be 
publilhed  ; their  chapels  will  be  turned  into  huftings,  and  their  mafs 
into  a canvafs;  their  numbers  and  their  principles  will  foon  overturn 
the  power  of  the  Proteftant  county  gentlemen  ; the  tenant  will 
merge  in  the  partizan  and  enthufiall,  and  the  greater  number  of 
county  reprefentatives  will  be  returned  by  the  Catholic  voters,  who 
will  naturally  choofe  only  fuch  men  as  will  forward  the  views  and 
intereft  of  their  party.  How  will  the  Proteftant  gentleman  then, 
(who  now  meanly  turns  to  the  views  of  the  Catholic  leaft  he  fliould 
!ofe  his  county  influence)  repent  his  folly,  in  allowing  the  Catholic 
claims,  when  he  finds  that,  inftead  of  ftrengthening,  it  muft  de- 
ft roy  their  intereft  ? The  Catholic  flufhed  at  gaining,  and  the  Pro- 
teftant irritated  at  lofing  influence,  inftead  of  producing  peace  and 
harmony,  eledlions  will  be  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  rancour 
of  party,  and  inftead  of  uniting,  will  effectually  difunite  the  fedts, 
and  for  ever  fever  their  intereft.  In  cities  the  event  will  be  as  cer- 
tain, but  more  dangerous  ; Papift  mobs  will  be  hired  to  determine* 
and  govern  the  elections  : Open  boroughs  will  be  in  a fimilar  fitua- 
tion ; and  clofe  boroughs,  in  the  hands  of  Proteftants,  will  then 
feem  to  be  the  only  bulwark  to  prefervc  the  relicks  of  Proteftant 
power;  but  inftead  of  preferving  that  power,  they  will  only 
operate  as  a frefh  fource  of  Catholic  ambition.  We  know  how 
feats  in  thefe  boroughs,  nay,  the  very  boroughs,  are  to  be  pro- 
cured. Will  the  Catholics  fail  to  proceed  in  the  certain  mode  of’ 
pofleffing  both  ; fubferiptions  will  run  through  the  country  by  the 
Catholics,  to  alfift  in  procuring  the  full  advantages  of  their  power, 
and  if  they  can  out-number  in  the  counties,  bully  in  the  towns,- 
and  bribe  in  the  boroughs,  the  parliament  will  be  their  own — and1 
how  long  will  the  ConJYitut'ion  be  ours P An  Hon.  Bart.  (Sir  L*. 
Parfons)  has  faid,  he  is  proud  to  acknowledge  and  retradl  his  prin- 
ciples advanced  in  the  year  1793,  when  he  oppofed  the  grant  of 
elective  franchife  to  the  Catholics ; but  though  a man  may  defert 
his  principles,  he  cannot  defert  his  arguments ; and  the  arguments 
of  the  Hon.  Baronet  at  that  period,  when  fpeaking  againft  the  Ca- 
tholics, are  too  ftrong  and  forcible  to  be  palfed  over  (Here  Mr.  B. 
read  Sir  L.  Parfons’  fpeech  in  the  year  1793,  wherein  he  ufed  the 
moft  able  arguments  againft  the  Catholic  meafures).  When  the 
Catholics  gain  the  power  of  the  parliament  what  will  be  their  ftrft 
obje&s  ? a parliamentary  reform,  that  is  a radical  change  of  repre- 
fentation on  the  moft  levelling  principles : whilft  Catholics  poiTefs 

the 
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the  population,  and  not  the  property,  they  will  naturally  adept 
their  projected  fyftem  of  reform  upon  that  principle,  and  adopt  that 
fpecies  of  reform  which  will  gain  weight  and  influence  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  not  to  the  property.  Look  to  the  plans  of  reform, 
publifned  in  faft  by  the  Catholics  themfelves  in  the  year  1793.  The 
Society  of  United  Irifhmen,  which  has  expired  on  the  bed  of  pub- 
lic contempt  and  execration,  had  originally  formed  on  the  pretend- 
ed principle  of  what  they  called  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  had 
latterly  been  compofed  moftly  of  Catholics  themfelves,  entering  into 
refolutions  and  publifhing  eiTays  for  their  own  body  and  their  own 
purpofes.  Under  that  impreffion  they  publifhed  to  the  nation  their 
plan  of  reform,  grounded  upon  the  bafis  of  perfonal  reprefentation, 
annual  parliaments  and  no  qualification.  £Here  Mr.  Barrington 
read  the  printed  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  publifhed  by  the 
United Irifhmen  in  1793].  Has  the  cafe  altered  fince  1793  • Mult 
it  not  be  fuppofed  that  the  fame  plan  of  reform  adopted  in  that  year 
continues  the  favourite  fyftem  of  the  Catholic  in  1795  ? And  that 
the  moment  they  get  the  power,  will  they  notpurfue  that  principle  ? 
Will  it  not  be  their  obvious  intereft  to  011ft  the  property  of  the 
country  from  parliament,  and  to  introduce  thofe  who  ha^ng  none 
of  their  own  will  be  the  more  readily  induced  to  aflift  in  reclaim- 
ing and  reaffirming  the  forfeited  eftates,  and  veiling  the  whole  domi- 
nion of  the  country  in  their  Catholic  brethren  ? It  is  a folly  to  fay 
that  any  obfolete  ties  or  trite  obligations  could  for  a moment  prevent 
the  views  of  a party  flufhedwith  power  and  heated  by  fuccefs.  The 
landed  intereft  of  Ireland  then  will  no  more  reprefent  it  ; the  very 
ioweft  wretches  in  the  country  will  mutually  ele£t  and  reprefent 
each  other  ; the  moft  violent  democrats  of  the  country  will  com- 
pofe  the  parliament  ; and  when  a parliament  fo  compofed  gets  the 
civil  power,  will  it  acquiefce  in  the  prefent  ecclefiaftical  eftablifh- 
ment  ? certainly  not.  The  fame  principle  which  led  them  to  feek 
civil,  would  alfo  lead  them  to  eftablifh  ecclefiaftical  power  on  their 
own  principle  ; they  would  then  rationally  argue  that  their  laity 
being  on  the  fame  footing  as  the  Proteftants,  fo  fhould  their  clergy  ; 
and  what  power  could  then  prevent  them  ? The  parliament  their 
own,  the  people  their  own,  and  the  property  their  own,  they 
would  either  participate  or  abolifh  the  Proteftant  Hierarchy.  The 
Commons,  the  Lords,  the  church  and  the  ftate,  muft  yield  to  the 
power  of  the  Catholics ; and  how  long  would  they  then  fupport  a 
Proteftant  King  ? It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  old  and  obfolete 
claims  to  the  forfeited  eftates  would  naturally  be  fought  by  the  de- 
feendants  of  the  old  proprietors  ; and  the  prefent  bill  is  in  the  next 
inftance  peculiarly  adapted  to  carry  thefe  claims  into  full  and  com- 
plete effe6l,  by  the  appointment  of  Papift  judges,  a Papift  chan- 
cellor, and  a Papift  ecclefiaftical  judge.  The  office  of  chancellor 
poffefles  great  power  and  authority  ; the  keeper  of  the  King’s  feal, 
with  a power  to  cancel  the  King’s  patents  : the  patron  of  many  be- 
nefices and  offices  ; the  vifitor  of  all  Proteftant  feminaries  and  pub- 
lic inftitutions  ; 'tis  he  who  appoints  all  the  magiftrates  in  the  king- 
dom, and  is  guardian  of  all  Proteftant  minors,  and  is  termed  the 

keeper 
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keeper  of  the  King’s  confcience,  united  with  the  power  of  his- 
equitable  jurifdi&ion,  and  the  extreme  confequence  annexed  to  his 
office  ; yet  this  office,  under  a Proteftant  government,  is  to  be 
committed  to  the  hands  of  a Catholic.  The  chief  juftice  of  the 
King’s  bench  has  jurifdiclion  over  all  inferior  courts  in  the  king- 
dom, and  can  curb,  punifh  or  direft  all  the  magiftrates  of  Ireland  ; 
he  has  power  over  all  the  Proteftant  corporations,  and  poffeffes  the 
chief  criminal  jurifdiftion ; high  treafon  and  offences  againft  the 
ftate  are  peculiarly  cognizable  in  this  court,  yet  this  alfo  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a Catholic. 

The  chief  juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas  has  a jurifdi6l:on  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  inveftigation  and  re-affumption,  - and  of 
obfolete  claims  ; the  writ  of  right  is  under  his  jurifdi&ion,  and 
pleas  of  real  property  are  in  his  court  particularly  cognizable;  and 
this  office  is  alfo  to  be  handed  to  a Catholic. 

The  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  audit  all  the  accounts  of  the 
eftablifhment,  and  their  court  now  polfeffes  in  matters  of  property, 
great,  legal  and  equitable  jurifdidlion  : yet,  thefe  offices,  and  every 
other  office  in  the  ftate,  are  all  by  this  bill  adapted  (it  might  be  well 
laid  appropriated)  to  Catholics  ; becaufe,  if  Catholics  were  not 
intended  to  be  placed  in  thefe  offices,  why  include  them  in  the 
bill,  and  give  them  fpecificially  the  power  ? And  if  they  are,  can 
it  be  denied  that  all  Proteftant  power  muft  end  in  the  country  ? — - 
Out  of  our  great  liberality  we  (hall  change  places  with  the  Catho- 
lic, fave  that  the  paucity  of  our  numbers  will  for  ever  effectually 
prevent  our  re-affuming  our  power  or  our  confequence  in  the  na- 
tion : the  Catholics  know  it,  and  they  prefs  it.  By  poffeffing  the 
power  of  the  parliament,  the  Catholics  will  alfo  poffefs  a total  con- 
troul  over  the  fttate.  The  fupplies  are  the  ftnews  of  the  executive 
power,  without  which,  its  authority  and  prerogative  are  but  names; 
by  flopping  or  iufpending  thefe  fupplies,  the  Catholics  will  have  the 
power  to  do  anything  theypleafe  in  this  country  ; or  may,  by  their 
fyftem  of  fhort  money-bills,  when  they  think  proper,  put  the  crown 
in  leading-firings ; by  having  the  power  of  the  fupplies,  they  may 
new-model  or  difband  the  army  at  their  diferetion  ; they  may  totally 
diffolve  the  civil  eftablifhment ; and  if  the  crown  refufes  to  appoint 
Catholic  judges,  or  ftate  officers,  by  having  the  power  of  the  fup- 
plies, they  may  either  compel  him  to  do  as  they  wifh,  or  relinquifh 
the  government  of  Ireland,  which  in  fuch  hands  as  theirs,  would 
rather  weaken  than  ftrengthen  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  ; — per- 
haps that  may  be  their  objedl. 

Mr.  Barrington  animadverted  feverely  on  the  language  of  Mr. 
O’Connor,  and  reprobated  his  principles  and  do&rine  as  the  moft 
dangerous  and  unconflitutional  that  any  man  had  ever  ventured  to 
broach  in  parliament.  The  Hon.  Member  (Mr.  O’Connor)  had 
faid,  “ that  the  army  of  the  crown  would  be  converted  to  a na- 

tional  army  5”  fuch  language  only  befitted  the  meridian  of  a 
French  convention,  from  whom  the  gentleman  feemed  to  have  copied 
both . his  language  and  his  principles,  equally  inconfiftent  with  the 
happinefs  of  the  people,  and  the  fafety  of  the  confutation  ; he, 
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preached  a do&rine  founded  upon  tenets  the  enemy  of  both,  a$d 
in  the  glare  of  popular  declamation,  concealed  the  principle  of  un- 
qualified democracy  ! — [Mr.  O’Connor  rofeto  explain. — Mr.  Bar- 
rington replied.]  He  then  adverted  to  the  language  of  fome 
gentlemen,  and  the  inconfillency  of  an  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Her- 
cules Langrifhe)  who,  a favoured  fervant  of  the  crown,  had  rifen 
from  the  treafury  bench,  and  fpoke  equally  agai nit  the  rights  and  in- 
terefts  of  his  benefactors,  and  againit  his  own  avowed  principles  e» 
preffed  in  his  fpeeches  in  the  year  1792  and  1793.  Mr.  Barring- 
ton faid,  that  lymptoms  of  conftitutional  apoftac}r  and  avowed  i n 
confiftence  were  too  much  for  one  night,  and  read  an  old  prophecy 
of  one  St.  Lazarianus,  recited  in  Leland’s  hiftory  of  Ireland,  which 
he  applied  to  the  honourable  Baronet. — Mr.  Barrington  then  went 
into  an  argument  to  {hew  that  the  modern  Catholic  dcdtrine  of  an 
Irifh  cabinet,  diftindt  entirely  from  that  of  Great  Britain,  was  ur.con- 
ftitutional  and  utterly  impracticable  ; and  drew  the  conclufion,  that 
none  but  thofe  who  intended  a reparation  of  the  country  could 
argue  upon  that  principle.  Ireland,  he  faid,  is  certainly  a free 
kingdom,  annexed  to  the  crown  though  not  to  the  realm  of  Great 
Britain;  the  cabinet  is  a council  annexed  to,  or  rather  an  emana- 
tion from  the  crown  of  the  empire ; and  as  the  Lord  (Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  is  the  deputy  and  not  the  partner  of  'the  crown,  fo 
two  diftinCt  cabinets,  one  in  England,  and  one  in  Ireland,  coun- 
teracting each  other,  muft  argue  two  dillinCt  executive  powers, 
which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  conftitutional 
connection  between  the  two  countries : the  cabinet  of  Ireland  muft 
rieceffarily  have  a partial  and  local  authority  ; but  in  matters  which 
affeCt  the  empire  generally,  the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain,  as  imme- 
diately attaching  to  the  crown  of  the  empire,  and  deriving  its  ex- 
iftence  from  the  crown,  is  competent  to  deliberate  and  advife  on 
every  meafure  affeCling  the  conftitution  and  general  interefts  of  the 
crown  and  empire ; and  as  he  conceived  the  aCIs  of  fettlement  and 
recognition,  and  the  king’s  coronation  oath,  (which  could  not  be 
partially  dii’penfed  with  by  an  aCt  of  the  Irifh  legiflature)  preclud- 
ed the  crown  confident  with  the  ftipulations  under  which  the  mo- 
narch received  and  held  the  feeptre  of  the  empire,  to  difpenfe  with 
that  oath,  fo  a queftion  affefting  the  empire  generally,  and  relin- 
quifhing  the  very  vital  principles  of  the  revolution  under  which  the 
crown  grafped  its  feeptre,  and  the  people  their  liberties  and  their  re- 
ligion, was  properly  an  object  of  confideration  in  the  Britifh  cabinet. 
Tp  evince  the  difppfitjon  of  the  Catholics  on  that  head,  Mr.  Barring- 
ton read  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  meeting  of  St.  Catharine’s 
parifh  in  April  laft,  where  Doftor  Sherlock,  a Popifh  prieft  prefided  ; 
thefe  refolutions,  amongft  other  things  refolved,  “ That  the  ufurped 
“ interference  of  the  Britifh  cabinet  in  the  legiflation  of  this  kingdom  % 
“ <was  a nezu  infult  upon  the  fovereignty  of  free  and  independent  Ire - 
“ land  ” Mr.  Barrington  then  adverted  to  feveral  fimilar  publi- 
cations, and  contended  that  any  fe£l,  religious  or  political,  avow- 
ing thefe  principles,  were  not  to  be  trufted  with  the  guardianfhip 
of  a country  which  they  obvioufly  wiftied  to  detach  from  its  deareft 
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End  moft  natural  connexion.  After  many  arguments  on  that  head, 
Mr.  Barrington  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  late  condudl  and  fufpi- 
cious  principles  of  the  Catholic  leaders,  rendered  them  unworthy 
of  any  conceflion  from  the  legiflature. — Three  counties  in  Ireland 
were  now  faid  to  be  in  a ftate  of  infurrediion.  Is  it  the  protef- 
tants,  who  railed  thefe  infurredlions ; or  were  they  papifls,  induced 
by  the  influence  of  Catholic  affociations  and  Catholic  manifeftos, 
to  rife  in  defiance  of  the  law;,  and  attempt  to  coerce  the  parliament  ? 
Lord  Fitzvvilliam,  in  his  celebrated  letter,  had  faid,  i(  that  nothing 
“ but  arms  could  keep  down  the  fpirit  of  the  Catholics. **  That 
was  a fad  recommendation  for  favour  to  the  legiflature  of  the  coun- 
try.— Men  with  arms  in  their  hands  call  upon  the  Parliament  to 
concede  to  their  claim,  and  whilll  they  adted  in  rebellion,  their  ad- 
vocates had  the  prefutaption  to  declaim  upon  their  loyalty.  The 
parliament  was  called  upon  to  give  power  to  the  moft  difaffedled 
men  in  Ireland  ; a certain  fet  of  Catholics,  in  the  middle  rank, 
who  duped  the  better  and  inflamed  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people 
— men  who  profefs  the  Catholic,  but  practice  no  religion  ; who 
have  fome  money,  but  no  education ; fome  talents,  but  no  princi- 
ple ; much  ambition  and  little  judgment ; they  have  ruined  by  their 
precipitation  what  they  planned  by  intrigue,  and  uniting  their  prin- 
ciple and  their  pradlice,  have  evinced  themfelves  equally  unadapted 
to  govern,  and  unwilling  to  be  governed.  This  bill,  fraudulently 
called  by  its  fupporters  emancipation,  in  no  fnape  or  way  ferved  cr 
afFe&ed  the  lower  clafs  of  Catholics:  it  gave  them  no  fort  of  bene- 
fit, or  in  any  way  whatfoever  applies  to  them;  it  leffens  not  their 
rents  or  their  tythes ; it  takes  no  burthen  from  them  to  place  it  on 
the  rich ; it  is  neither  a relief  to  their  wants  or  a fpur  to  their  in- 
duftry ; but  the  country  was  to  be  committed  merely  and  folely  to 
give  power  to  a fet  of  men  who  only  vvifh  to  monopolize  its  offices 
and  its  revenue,  namely,  a few  of  the  middle  clafs  of  Catholics: 
and  can  thefe  men  be  traded?  Mr.  Tone,  who  had  been  implicat- 
ed in  the  treafons  of  Jackfon,  had  been  alfo  at  the  very  moment  of 
thefe  treafons,  fecretary  to  the  Catholic  committee;  fo  late  as 
April  laft,  he  has  been  publicly  thanked  by  them  for  his  zeal  and 
activity  in  their  fervice ; but  could  he  be  guilty  as  the  fecretary  to 
the  United  Iriflimen,  and  innocent  as  fecretary  to  the  Catholic 
affociation?  They  were  the  fame  perfons  under  different  titles., 
Treafon  has  been  proved  on  the  one,  and  fufpicion  implicated 
the  other.  Lewins,  who  is  alfo  implicated  with  the  treafons  of 
Jackfon,  is  alfo  nephew  to  another  of  the  Catholic  Affociatio'n* 
a leading  chara&er,  a man  who  prefumed  to  prefide  at  the  Kal- 
dare  meeting  when  they  refolved,  “ That  the  removal  of  their  beloved 
“ Viceroy  would  tend  to  the  difmemberment  of  the  empire Subfcripti- 
onshave  been  opened  at  the  Garter  tavern  under  pretext-of  promoting 
their  emancipation,  and  in  one  fitting  a thoufand  pounds  had  been 
fubferibed  to  fupport  this  application  ; and  fimilar  fubferiptions  are 
now  become  general  through  the  kingdom.  But  how  are  fubferipti- 
ons to  fupport  their  application  ? certainly  in  one  of  two  ways,  either 
by  corruption , or  ammunition.  Mr.  Barrington  here  called  upon  any 
hon.  member  in  their  confidence,  to  fatisfy  the  houfe  as  to  the  pur- 
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pole  of  thcfe  fubfcriptions ; to  coerce,  libel,  or  corrupt,  was  the 
only  principle  on  which  thofe  fubfcriptions  could  be  applied.— Mr. 
Barrington  then  faid,  that  the  arguments  of  hon.  members,  “ that 
having  granted  the  elective  franchife,  the  grants  of  reprefentation 
came  of  courfe,  and  could  not  now  be  denied,”  was  a weak  and 
snifchievous  principle  of  reafoning,  that  becaufe  we  have  done 
wrong  we  muft  do  worfe,  and  becaufe  we  gave  liberty  we  mull  give 
power.  If  gentlemen  argue  that  the  grant  of  the  eledlive  franchife 
was  dangerous  and  deftru&ive  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  remedy  is  at 
hand : repeal  that  a £t,  and  by  the  repeal  reftore  that  fafety  to  the 
conftitution ; but  never  let  it  be  faid,  that,  becaufe  we  weakened 
we  muft  alfo  totally  abandon  the  Proteftant  power  in  Ireland.  The 
fupporters  of  Mr.  Knox’s  motion  in  1793,  were  not  bound  to 
fupport  this  bill ; it  goes  vallly  further  than  the  motion,  for  this 
goes  to  every  office  in  the  ftate.  Mr.  Barrington  went  into  many 
other  arguments,  to  ftiew  the  danger  of  conceffions,  and  declared 
his  determination  to  rifque  every  thing  in  fupport  of  Britifti  connex- 
ion. He  faid,  that,  convinced  as  he  was  that  the  Catholic  enjoy- 
ed freedom  and  liberty  in  the  fulleft  extent ; that  they  fought  not 
for  emancipation,  but  power;  that  they  wiftied  not  to  reform,  but 
to  re-capture  the  country  ; he  could  not,  confident  with  his  duty  to 
his  king,  his  country,  or  himfelf,  become  the  inftrument  of  theii 
fyftem ; and  was  determined,  upon  every  principle,  and  to  the  laft 
moment  of  his  life,  to  fupport  the  Proteftant  eftabliftiment,  the 
juft  rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  union  of  the  empire. — Mr.  Bar- 
rington concluded  by  obferving,  that  the  language  of  his  right  hon 
friend  (Mr.  Pelham)  did  him  honour  as  an  Irifh  member  of  parlia- 
ment, and  fhould  convince  this  country  that  his  charadler,  his  inte- 
grity, and  his  principles  in  a filler  kingdom,  did  not  merge  in  his 
official  fituation  in  this. 

The  Hon.  C.  H.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Hon- 
ourable Member  concluded  his  fpeech,  by  requefting  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentlemen  of  property  to  this,  as  a molt  moment  - 
ous fubjeA; — equally  imprefted  with  the  greatnefs  of  it,  I alfo  call 
upon  them,  and  upon  the  whole  Houfe,  to  give  it  the  moll  ferious 
confideration.  Feeling  the  importance  of  the  queftion,  I cannot 
reconcile  my  mind  to  give  it  a Client  vote,  which  I hope  will  be  my 
apology  for  intruding  upon  you  at  fo  late  at  hour : I lhall  be  very 
fhort;  the  fentiments  1 profefs  have  been  invariably  held  by  my  fa- 
mily, and  fo  frequently  exprefied,  as  to  render  repetition  almoft 
unneceflary. 

Gentlemen  have  faid  that  they  oppofe  this  bill  becaufe  it  takes 
power  from  the  proteftant,  to  give  it  to  the  catholic  : I fupport  it 
from  a thorough  convi&ion  that  its  object  is  not  a transfer  of  pow- 
er, but  an  encreafe  of  ftrength  and  vigour  to  the  conftitution,  by 
the  Union  of  our  people. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  revolution  ; — I deny  it  to  be  a princi- 
ple of  the  Britifti  conftitution,  as  eftablifhed  at  the  revolution,  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  ffiould  be  excluded  from  partaking  of  the 
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bleffings  of  that  confutation  which  would  never  have  exifted  but  for 
them,  and  to  which  confUtution  we  declare  it  to  be  eur  pride  to 
afiimilate  ours. 

You  talk  of  the  form  of  your  government; — I tell  you  the  form 
of  no  government  has  the  prerogative  to  be  immutable  ; but  I tell 
you  more,  you  confound  the  form  of  your  government,  as  generated 
by  your  own  abufes,  with  its  original  purity.. 

I affert  it  to  be  a firft  principle,  that  every  Irifhman  ought  to 
poflefs  the  capability  of  partaking  of  the  bleffing  of  the  conftitu-* 
tion  ; of  the  confUtution  which  is  ftrengthened  in  proportion  as  he 
fupports  it.  Do  I deceive  myfelf  ? Is  it  rather  a confUtution  in- 
tended not  for  the  people , but  for  us  chofen  from  amongft  them  ? A 
confUtution  not  for  the  many,  but  for  the  few?  Not  for  a na- 
tion, but  for  a left  ? the  proteftant  fed — the  proteftant  afcendancy..’ 
The  afcendancy  of  the  proteftant,  meaning  by  that  his  religion,, 
every  proteftant  muft  value,  and  no  one  more  than  myfelf;  but  i£ 
by  afcendancy  is  meant  the  fnonopoly  of  conftitutional  privileges> 
perifh  afcendancy ! — There  is  indeed  an  afcendancy,  which  is  and 
ought  to  be  dear  to  every  Irifhman,  the  afcendancy  of  the  nation  ; 
this  is  an  afcendancy  which  every  good  citizen  ought  to  revere  : 
national  afcendancy  is  to  afTociated  man  as  honour  to  the  individual,, 
— invaluable ; to  be  relinquifhed  but  with  his  life  ; but  lie  who 
affects  to  raife  his  religion  upon  the  degradation  of  his  country  is  an 
enemy  to  both,  a bad  citizen,  and  an  oftentatious  hypocrite. 

God  forbid  I fhould  be  confidered  an  unprincipled  leveller ; I 
fhould  be  a forry  advocate  for  the  caufe  I efpoufe,  did  I think  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  future  profperity  of  my  country  upon 
the  ruins  of  religion. — No,  Sir,  I am  as  much  attached  to  the  pro- 
teftant religion  as  any  Member  of  this  Houfe  ; but  I am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  intereft  of  that  religion  does  not  require  the 
martyrdom  of  any  man.  I wifh  for  general,  unqualified,  conftitu- 
tional  capacity  to  my  brother  Irifhman,  becaufe  I feel  he  ought  and 
does  afpire  to  it — becaufe  I know  he  merits  it — and  becaufe  I am 
convinced  that  upon  his  obtaining  it  depends  the  future  profperity  of 
my  country. 

Gentlemen  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Houfe  have  ftated,  that 
this  queftion  does  not  concern  Ireland  alone  ; it  is,  Sir,  a molt 
momentous  queftion,  indeed  : it  is  the  caufe  of  the  catholics,  it 
is  the  *caufe  of  the  proteftants,  it  is  that  of  the  prefbyterians,  of 
every  inhabitant  of  your  land,  of  the  Irifli  nation,  of  the  Britifh 
empire; 

Sir,  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  accuftomed  to  fee  mea- 
fures  of  great  national  utility  carried  through  this  Houfe  ; you  have 
done  much  for  your  country  ; file  is,  and  ought  to  be  grateful ; but 
in  the  language  of  a Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  they  were  “ little  the 
ads  of  -relief,”  compared  to  the  prefent,  which  comprehends  the 
whole  people;  we  are  not  debating  a queftion  concerning  the  in- 
terefts  of  any  particular  fet  of  men,  of  any  fed  or  party  ; we  are 
in  the  ad  of  this  night  peculiarly  legiftating  for  Ireland.  Fafs  this 
bill  into  a law,  and  you  have  no  mail  conjlitutionully  degraded ; do 
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tliis,  and  every  Irishman  will  aft  hand  in  hand  with  his  neighbour, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  {hall  this  country,  having  laid  the  foum 
dation  of  certain  progrefiive  improvement,  be  at  peace  at  home, 
and  affert  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

You  talk  of  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries, — which 
connexion  no  man  values  more  than  myfelf ; but  you  have  given  fo 
much  to  others,  that  you  caanot  afford  to  be  juft  yourfelf.  You  talk 
af  ftanding  by  England : what  have  you  to  offer  her  in  the  hour 
of  her  calamity  and  difgrace  ? — The  weaknefs  of  a party,  not  the 
ftrength  of  a nation. 

Will  you  encourage  the  feparation  of  your  people  with  the  pre- 
sumptuous hope  that  you  can  co7iftitiitionali%s  difunion,  and  not  deftroy 
your  empire  ? 

I am  for  uniting  the  catholic  and  proteftant,  becaufe  the  moment 
calls  for  coalition  ; becaufe  I am  convinced  the  meafure  will  ftrength- 
en  our  country,  and  proteft  every  thing  we  value  ; — and  I am  for 
uniting  him  to  us  by  an  equal  participation  of  the  conftitutional 
privileges,  becaufe  I confider  this  as  the  ftrongeft  bond  of  union, 
and  bicaufe  I think  lie  is  juftly  entitled  to  it ; and  I am  for  reftoring 
him  now,  becaufe  a great  conftitutional  aft,  big  with  conftitutional 
benefit,  cannot  be  too  foon  ratified. 

Sir,  I confider  this  queftion  upon  the  general  and  obviouS  ground 
of  uniting  our  people,  and  fhall  not,  exhaufted  as  I am,  and  tired 
as  I perceive  the  Koufe  to  be,  detain  you  with  my  reafons  for 
agreeing  to  every  particular  privilege  which  this  bill  confers  upon  the 
catholics.  I have  thoroughly  and  long  fince  convinced  my  mind, 
that  every  fituation  under  the  conftitution  which  he  can  accept,  we 
ought  to  grant,  becaufe  I think  him  fully  entitled,  from  his  property, 
his  talents,  and  his  fidelity. 

Mr.  OSBORNE.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  queftion  to- 
night, it  muft  have  given  great  fatisfaftion  to  the  friends  of  the 
meafure  to  have  heard  the  difeufiion  that  has  taken  place  ; from 
•vhich,  without  much  prophetic  fpirit,  it  may  be  foretold  that  how- 
ever fome  mens  minds  are  ftill  under  the  influence  of  prejudice  un- 
fubdued,  its  final  completion  is  not  far  diftant.  He  then  ftated  that 
as  the  objeft  of  the  meafure  was  conciliation,  and  the  affeftionate 
union  of  all,  he  fhould  not  hefitate  to  avow  that  he  fhould  feel  lefis 
regret  at  the  rejeftion  of  the  meafure  for  the  prefent,  than  he  fiiould 
Rave  felt  at  its  fuccefs,  if  that  fuccefs  was  to  be  confidered  as  arif- 
lng  from  a fuppofed  necefiity,  and  not  a fenfe  of  right  ; from  the 
calamitous  fituation  of  the  country  involved  in  war  and  not  its  juf- 
tice  ; or  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  zeal  of  one  man,  or  one  fet  of 
men,  and  not  to  the  virtue  of  the  parliament.  And  from  obferva- 
tions  that  had  fallen  in  the  debate,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  diferi- 
inmate  between  the  Roman  catholic  caufe,  as  taken  up  by  the  body 
at  large,  and  as  preffed  forward  by  a fet  of  men  in  this  town  whofe 
clamours  were  ever  affailing  our  ears,  and  who,  in  affefting  to  fpeak 
the  fentiments  of  the  Roman  catholic  body,  blafted  by  their  own 
its  hops,  and  outraged  the  feelings  of  its  beft  friends,  by  connefting 
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it  with  the  promotion  of  their  own  fa&ious  views.  But,  fahl  h<?j> 
as  their  fentiments  are  far  different,  and  more  congenial  to  thefpifit 
of  the  conftitution  they  feek  to  participate,  he  fhould,  as  other* 
fhould  alfo,  refcue  his  mind  from  the  imprefiion  firft  made  by  the 
few,  who  have  thrufted  themfelves  into  the  oftenfible  management 
of  this  great  and  popular  caufe,  well  knowing  that  in  every  fucb 
caufe  fuch  men  would  arife,  and  would,  in  every  inftance,  afford  an* 
equally  ftrong  argument  againft  the  wifeft  ormoft  juft  meafure. 

I fay,  that  I am  a friend  to  the  complete  adoption  of  the  Roman 
catholic  into  the  bofom  of  the  ftate,  relying  firft  on  the  great 
change  in  the  political  ftate  of  this  country,  fince  the  fyftem  took, 
effect ; and  that  a policy,  efpecially  one  of  fueh  a character,  could 
not,  on  the  firft  blufh  of  it,  be.  confidered  as  expedient  under  cir-, 
cumftances  fo  diftinguifhable. — That  the  houfe  was  armed  to  give 
free  fcope  to  the  rights  of  the  conftitution  in  refeuing  firft  the  pro- 
teftant  from  the  hard  bondage  of  reforming  to  the  plea  of  neceflity, 
againft  fo  great  a proportion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  Roman 
catholic  from  the  ftill  harder  of  being  fubjedl  to  it,  when  the  necef- 
fity  ceafed.  At  the  period  thefe  laws  took  place,  the  fpark  of  li- 
berty that  lived  in  Ireland  was  enjoyed  only  by  the  few  proteftant 
and  Englifh  fettlers  here,  when  the  mifcondu£t  of  the  Stuart  family 
brought  about  the  event  which  eftablifhed  the  liberty  of  England, 
but  was  but  a name  here  echoed  from  their  fhores.  Before  this  the 
Roman  catholics,  an  oppreffed  people,  ignorant  of  what  liberty 
was,  or  how  to  prize  it,  attached  themfelves  to  a Prince  whofe  re— 
ligious  principles  accorded  with  theirs,  and  religion  was  almoft  their 
only  poflefiion.  They  were  fubdued  and  met  the  fate  of  the  con- 
quered ; and  the  liberty,  then  faved  by  their  defeat,  was  cherifhed 
by  the  proteftants,  till  it  has  at  length  blazed  forth  to  blefs  one  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  to  infpire  the  veneration 
and  illuminate  the  reft ; and  it  is  now  in  the  power  of  this  proteftant 
parliament,  by  communicating  this  blelfingto  all,  to  make  the  Ro- 
man catholics  blefs  the  hour  of  their  defeat,  as  much  as  the 
proteftants  ever  hailed  that  of  their  triumph.  But  it  is  faid  by 
fome  gentlemen,  that  they  entertain  tenets  adverfe  to  the  rights 
of  the  conftitution,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  a free 
ftate.  In  the  firft  place  moft  of  thofe  tenets  are  already  abjured, 
and  all  of  them  are  innoxious.  If  we  confult  the  page  of  hiftory. 
we  (hall  find  that  they  never  were  dangerous,  but  as  the  Pope  had 
temporal  power  to  back  them.  As  to  fupremacy,  moft  dwelt  on, 
before  the  reformation  the  King  was  head  of  the  church  in  tem- 
porals, but  it  is  idle  to  dwell  on  thefe.  In  the  whole  hiftory  of  pa- 
pal influence  or  intrufion  into  the  concerns  of  foreign  countries,  it 
has  ever  been  proportioned  to  his  temporal  power.  Where  is  that 
now  ? Does  even  a fhadow  of  it  exift  to  give  hope  to  the  greateft 
religious  bigot  of  the  popifh  perfuafion,  or  alarm  to  the  greatef^ 
political  bigot  of  ours  ? 

But  we  fhould  confider  at  what  ftage  of  the  bufinefs  we  are  now 
arrived.  About  twenty  years  back  the  principle  of  relaxation  loft 
place,  and  without  detailing  its  progrefs  to  the  important  coneefiftm 
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to  .1 7 9 3 » it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  every  Hep  of  the  li- 
beral policy  of  the  proteftant  was  juftified  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  and  its  wifdom  proved  by  the  gradual  extin&ion 
of  the  prejudicesof  both.  From  that  period  to  1793,  they  were  in 
a courfe  of  probation,  and  from  the  wretched  ftate  in  which  they 
then  were,  they  were  introduced  into  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  ; 
but  the  fecurity  of  thefe  rights  remained  in  the  hands  of  others 
altogether,  till  the  nation’s  voice  hailed  them  into  the  conftitution 
in  1793.  A new  principle  then  prevailed  in  the  proteftant  mind, 
which  the  narrow  policy  of  the  day,  inftead  of  encouraging, 
checked  ; and  by  dividing  the  principle,  they  diftradfed  the -'country. 
They  gave  a ftiare  of  political  rights,  by  giving  the  elective  fran- 
chife  ; — they  denied  an  effedlual  one,  by  refilling  the  reprefentative  ; 

they  conceded  the  inferior  offices  of  the  ftate,  and  denied  the  fu- 

perior,  and  this  upon  the  ground  of  the  enlightened  mind  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  as  if  the  light  (hone  on  the  lower  clafles  only, 
the  higher  ftill  in  darknefs — a moft  prepofterous  policy.  Befides,  is 
not  the  country  as  much  concerned  in  the  upright  conduct  of  its 
magiftraev,  in  the  due  difeharge  of  the  fundlions  of  a j juror  of 
cither  denominations,  as  in  the  exercife  of  the  duties  of  a teller  of 
the  Exchequer,  a calhier,  or  a poft-mafter  ? and  yet  qualification 
was  left  for  the  latter,  when  taken  from  the  former  ; a policy  thus 
as  difgufting  to  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  catholics,  as  difgrace- 
ful  toourfelves,  making  there  a line  of  demarkation,  when  our  own 
private  interefts  are  concerned  to  maintain  an  odious  monopoly.  It 
was  faid  in  the  debate  that  the  Roman  catholics  had  not  called  for 
this  till  urged;  and  I remember  in  1793,  it  was  faid  that  they  had 
notdefired  the  reprefentative  franchife  ; but  it  does  not  fignify  what 
they  call  for,  or  when,  and  they  know  little  of  the  nature  of  man, 
if  they  think  he  will  be  fatisfied  with  partial  freedom,  and  lefs  of 
the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  if  they  then  thought,  or  think  now 
it  will  not  fofter  its  offspring  to  its  maturity.  It  has  been  aifo  faid, 
that  the  Roman  catholics  are  in  effedt  free,  that  they  enjoy  equal 

|aw5 equal  fecurity  in  perfons  and  property  ; — but  what  is  liberty 

but  the  participation  in  that  power  which  makes  and  preferves  law. 
The  firft  is  liberty  lent,  the  laft  liberty  itfelf. 

But  we  are  now  called  upon  to  rectify  the  error  of  93,  before  its 
worft  effedls  are  experienced ; well  worth  gentlemen’s  attention  to 
•weigh  the  confequences  of  a general  eledlion,  if  it  fhall  take  place 
before  this  law  paffes.  The  Roman  catholics  have  now  the  right  of 
voting,  and  they  have  ftill  a great  feparate  objedl  to  attain.  Can  it 
be  fuppofed  they  will  not  now  unite  for  its  attainment,  and  that 
there  will  not  be  a Reman  catholic  banner  raifed  in  every  county  for 
the  profeffed  Roman  catholic  friend,  or  moft  likely  tefted  fupporter  ? 
Will  addrefs,  or  worfe  than  addrefs,  be  wanting  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  party  againft  party  ? Will  not  the  whole  hoft  of  former 
prejudices  and  animofities  be  raifed  again,  and  the  civil  ftrength 
of  Roman  catholics  and  pioteftants  appear  marfhalled  through  the 
country  ? and  this  is  to  be  the  clofing  feene  of  catholic  concilia- 
tion, 
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But  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  country  has  been  alluded  to.« — We 
do,  it  is  certain,  experience  outrage,  tumult,  and  contempt  of  the 
laws,  and  from  thence  we  are  become  the  objedl  to  a watchful 
enemy  of  its  fraternizing  policy.  I am  not  foolifh  enough  to  at- 
tribute all  thefe  outrages  to  one  general  fcheme  of  difaffedtion,  but 
am  foolifh  enough  to  fay,  that  if  there  did  not  exift  an  obvioufly 
juft  caufe  of  diflatisfadtion  and  difcontent,  that  the  attempts  of  the 
wicked  would  fail.  It  is  this  makes  the  deluded  people  the  inftru- 
ments  of  their  factious  traitorous  machination.  JTis  from  this  , 
that  the  eye  of  our  enemy  is  ever  diredfed  to  our  fhores,  that  our 
ears  are  daily  affailed  by  reports  of  invafion ; whether  true  or 
falfe,  our  alarms  are  perpetual,  becaufe  we  are  confcious  of  the  caufe 
from  whence  they  fpring.  And  I remember  once  to  have  heard  it 
faid,  by  a perfon  whofe  fituation  gave  him  the  means  of  knowing 
that  every  war  which  France  was  engaged  in  with  this  country,  it* 
tirft  meafure  was  to  excite  the  difcontents  here,  well  knowing  the 
ftrange  policy  of  the  country,  where  all  equally  love  freedom,  and 
where  there  is  a partial  enjoyment  of  it. — In  fhort,  in  whatever 
point  of  view,  on  whatever  ground  I take  this  fubjedt,  whether  of 
juftice,  our  fureft  guide,  of  approved  policy,  of  conftitution,  of 
national  fecurity,  or  national  character,  I feel  myfelf  warm  in  the 
adoption  of  this  meafure  to  its  fulleft  extent,  and  I do  conjure  every 
gentleman  in  this  Houfe  to  caft  from  him  all  partial  monopolizing 
ideas  of  policy,  look  to  his  country's  glory,  fuffer  it  to  rife  an 
ornament  to  civil  fociety,  a confpicuous  example  to  the  world  of 
liberty  acquired  by  reafon,  not  by  arms,  and  a glorious  vindication 
of  human  nature,  againft  the  blafphemy  of  France,  that  calls  upon 
rapine,  murder,  treafon,  and  all  the  cataftrophe  of  human  wicked- 
nefs  as  necefiary  inftruments  to  affert  liberty  for  man. 

Sir  JOHN  PARNEL  fpoke  againft  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWNE  (College)  faid  that  he  fhould  have  been  glad, 
on  a fubjedt  of  fuch  magnitude,  to  have  been  guided  by  the  fenti- 
ments  of  his  conftituents ; but  having  tried,  upon  a former  occa- 
fion,  to  obtain  them  on  a fimilar  fubjedt,  he  found  fo  great  a diver- 
fity  of  opinion,  that  he  was  forced  at  laft,  as  he  knew  he  fhould  in 
this  cafe  be  obliged,  to  reft  on  his  own  judgment.  It  might  per- 
haps be  fuppofed  that  that  judgment  might  in  fome  meafure  receive 
its  complexion  from  the  opinions  of  a much  revered  charadter  in 
high  fituation,  with  whofe  intimacy  he  was  known  to  be  honoured  ; 
he  therefore  took  that  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  he  never  had 
heard,  nor  did  he  know  the  fentiments  of  that  great  perfon  on  the 
fubjedt.  From  motives  of  delicacy  he  had  never  afked  them,  and 
perhaps  from  fimilar  motives  they  had  never  been  to  him  communi- 
cated.— He  faid  upon  this  fubjedt  he  did  not  expedt  to  pleafe  either 
party,  becaufe  he  fhould,  as  he  always  had  -done,  follow  his  own 
opinions,  without  facrificing  to  the  prejudices  of  either.  He  had 
always  been  guided  in  that  houfe  by  two  principles,  the  one  a wifh 
to  prefervc  the  people  from  the  encroachment  of  government,  the 
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other  to  pref^rve  the  eftablifhment  and  the  conditution  from  the 
violence  of  the  people.  An  attempt  to  reconcile  thefe  two  great 
principles  will  always,  to  party  men,  make  their  owner  appear  in- 
conhftent,  but  to  himfelf  he  will  appear  uniform.  With  thefe  prin- 
ciples, he  had  always  thought  that  any  application  from  any  great 
and  refpeftable  body  of  people  ought  to  be  treated  with  refpeft, 
and  therefore,  upon  all  applications  from  the  catholics,  inftead  of 
talking  as  fome  did  of  fcouting  and  affronting  them,  had  voted  for 
receiving  and  listening  to  them  at  lead.  On  the  fame  principles  he 
had  wifhed  for  every  coalition  with  them,  which  every  body  mufl 
fee  would  contribute  fo  much  to  the  flrength  of  the  country,  which 
was  confiftcnt  with  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  the  whole  empire ; 
but  he  had  always  thought  that  fuch  coalition  fhould  advance  by 
very  flow  and  cautious  fteps,  and  fo  as  never  to  endanger  the  church 
or  the  proteftant  intereft,  or  inflead  of  coalition  fet  up  one  afeen- 
dancy  in  the  room  of  another.  He  had  therefore  been  ufed  to 
think  that  we  were  proceeding  too  rapidly — that  we  were  not  wife 
for  fo  rapid  a conjunction.  That  notwithdanding  all  our  flattering 
fpeeches  to  each  other,  there  was  dill  much  heat,  auch  ancient 
enmity,  much  ignorant  bigotry  to  be  overcome,  before  we  were 
ready  for  a cordial  union. — Government  had  fometimes  appeared  to 
think  fo  too,  and  fometimes  to  the  reverfe,  until  by  the  ftrangefl 
fyftem  of  obftinacy  and  conceflion — of  reje&ing  one  day  with 
haughtinefs  and  granting  the  next  day  with  humility — of  weak, 
and  fluctuating,  and  inconfiflent  councils  for  twenty  years  paft,  that 
had  brought  matters  to  fuch  a date,  that  it  little  fignified  what  any 
man  thought,  or  had  thought ; he  was  to  determine  how  to  act  as 
well  as  he  could  in  the  aCtual  flate  of  affairs. 

In  this  view  of  things  he  had  aiked  himfelf,  not  m order  to  ae- ' 
termine  on  the  prefent  queflion,  not  what  ought  to  have  been  done, 
but  what  is  to  be  done  now  ; and  it  really  appeared  to  him  that  mat- 
ters were  come  to  that  crilis,  that  it  was  juft  as  impoflible  to  prevent 
the  catholics  from  coming  into  parliament,  as  to  flop  any  of  the 
natural  laws  of  gravity.  The  weight  which  had  been  given  them, 
by  admitting  them  to  the  right  of  voting  for  members,  mufl,  by 
its  natural  impulfe,  force  their  way  into  parliament ; he  had  voted 
againft  giving  them  votes  at  elections,  but  he  knew  not  after  that 
had  been  done,  upon  what  principle  of  conflflency  Government 
could  oppofe  their  admiflion  into  the  houfe.  Some  of  their  oppo- 
nents in  that  houfe  flood  upon  confident  ground ; the  objedlions  to 
their  intolerant  religion,  and  their  alleged  difaffedlion ; but  the  ad- 
miniftrations  of  the  country  had  deferted  thefe  grounds,  and  now 
talked  of  nothing  but  the  conditution  and  the  coronation  oath. 
He  would  make  but  one  obfervation,  did  not  the  conditution  and 
coronation  oath  then  dand  equally  in  the  way  of  giving  them  ? 

Thinking,  therefore.,  as  he  did,  that  this  meafure  could  not  now 
be  prevented  but  by  a union  or  a military  government,  and  that  after 
having  put  a weapon  in  a man’s  hand,  it  was  not  wife  to  provoke 
him ; and  thinking  alfo  that  the  oppofition  to  it  was  not  in  mod 
men  to  the  meafure  itfelf,  but  to  throw  a cenfure  on  a great  per-  * 
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fon  who  lately  governed  the  country,  and  whom  he  loved  and  re- 
vered, he  would  vote  for  the  committal  of  the  bill ; at  the  fame 
time  here  was  perhaps  the  only  claufe  of  it  to  which  he  aflented. 
He  faw  many  claufes  in  it,  which  went,  in  his  opinion,  though  he 
was  fare  not  intended,  to  overturn  the  eilablifliment. ; and  fuppof- 
ing  it  to  go  into  a committee;  unlefs  thofe  claufes  were  totally  ex- 
punged, he  would  vote  againll  the  bill  on  a third  reading.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  eilablifliment  fhould  be  fenced  and  guarded  by 
all  pofiible  means ; but  to  prevent  a communication  of  political 
power  feemed  to  him  now  impoflible,  and  the  attempt  to  lead  only 
to  eternal  diflention. 

Sir  THOMAS  OSBORNE.  On  the  grounds  of  juftice  and 
general  expediency  the  caufe  of  the  Catholics  has  been  heretofore 
pleaded,  with  all  that  force  of  genius  that,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  inflexible  love  of  truth,  enables  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
has  introduced  the  bill,  to  exhaufl  the  reafoning  on  every  fubjedl 
that  he  undertakes  to  elucidate.  I therefore  fhalllook  at  it  in  a new 
light  and  confider  it  as  a Hep  that  leads  dire&ly  to  that  parliamen- 
tary reform  which,  at  the  opening  of  the  lail  lefiion,  was  fuggefted, 
and  contended  for,  with  a degree  of  unfeigned  zeal  that  Hands  a pledge 
for  perfeverance,  and  on  the  full  accomplifhment  of  which  depend 
abfolutely  the  profperity  and  fecurity  of  thefe  kingdoms.  I con- 
fider it  in  that  light,  becaufe  it  requires  the  admiffibility  into  this 
aflembly  of  a great  number  of  men  who  are  now  excluded,  amongfl: 
whom,  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  thpfe  who,  in  temper  and  pru*. 
dence,  greatly  excel  that  whole  fe£l  of  philofophers  who  maintain 
the  dodlrines  of  afcendancy;  and,  I am  perfuaded,that  our  only  way 
to  guard  agakiil  thofe  dangers,  to  which  we  may  be  expofed,  in 
confequence  of  that  refentment  that  is  excited  in  a race  of  men  to 
whom,  it  does  not  appear  Nature  has  denied  the  Acuities  of  men, 
is  to  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  ilrift  principles  of  the  conftitution, 
and  not  to  {hut  them  againft  the  light  of  reafon. — -And,  Sir,  I an* 
fure,  that  it  is  neither  unfeafonable  or  irrelative  for  a man,  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  to  deliver  his  fentiments  on  that  fubjedf,  which 
appears  to  be  the  moll  important  that  can  be  conceived,  when  it  rs 
confidered  that  the  legiflature  and  the  government  of  an  hoftile  and 
w£lorious  country  are  compofed  of  philofophers  and  patriots;  at  a 
time  when  we  can  fee  a door  lying  open  by  which  adventurers  and 
dependants  may  be  admitted  into  our  own,  to  exercife  what  has  been, 
by  the  fame  illumined  mind,  indignantly  termed  the  trade  of  par- 
liament. 

Sir,  for  the  few  moments  that  I mean  to  fpeak,  I fhall  indulge 
myfelf  in  a vifion,  and  imagine  that  I am  addrefling  a committee 
of  public  welfare.  And,  although,  as  I have  heard,  with  the 
deepeft  concern,  a Member  whofe  underftanding  fits  him  to  have 
formed  a better  judgment,  unhappily  miftake  one  of  the  belt  pro- 
ductions of  the  pen  for  an  advertifement  for  infurre&ion I too, 

perhaps  may  be  thought  guilty  of  fpeaking  far  it.— Still,  I will 
fay,  that  the  errros  of  thole  misguided  men,  who  millake  the  re- ' 
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publican  principle,  and  the  defigns  of  thofe  vicious  men  who  per- 
vert and  abufe  it,  are  dangerous  to  the  ftate  and  ought  to  be  guard- 
ed againft.  But  that  is  not  a reafon  why  the  republican  principle 
fhould  not  be  inveftigated  and  underftood,  as  the  foundation  of  our 
conftitution,  and  only  foundation  of  any  human  government  that 
is  juft ; and  that,  Sir,  is  a fentiment  that  is  not,  by  any  torture, 
to  be  reprefented  as  coming  from  one  who  wifhes  to  pull  down  the 
crown.  And  as  a faft  adherent  to  the  crown,  I maintain  the  repub- 
lican principles,  that  pillar  on  which  the  crown  refts.  Sir,  it  is  a 
celebrated  fpeeeh  of  a famous  ftatefman,  that  he  would  cling  to  the 
crown.  I applaud  the  fentiment;  but  I think  it  had  been  better 
exprefled  had  he  faid,  that  he  would  cling  to  the  republican  prin- 
ciple; for  when  that  actuates  men  who  are  difpofed  to  have  an  in- 
dividual limited  ruler,  and  to  put  a crown  on  his  head,  it,  and  it 
alone,  has  power  to  maintain  that  crown' againft  all  who  would  (hake 
it.  What  has  been  the  fate  of  the  crown  of  France,  that  the  world 
thought  impregnable  ? Not  having  been  grafted  on  a republican 
Hock,  it  has  perifhed.  Sir,  it  is  common  with  many  of  thofe  who 
are  juftly  the  admirers  of  our  conftitution  to  fay  that  there  is  a cer- 
tain principle  in  it  that  muft,  of  itfelf,  conduct  men  back  to  the 
right  way  when  they  have  ftrayed  to  a certain  diftance.  This  is 
a moft  dangerous  maxim,  for  it  tends  to  make  men  fupine,  and 
certainly  is  no  more  than  the  doftrine  of  thofe  who  are  but  lazy 
philofopbers.  The  truth  is,  that  the  wifdom  of  our  anceftors  could 
go  no  farther  than  to  form  a conftitution  on  fuch  a conftru&ion,  that 
if,  at  any  time,  the  monarchical  and  ariftocratical  branches  fhould 
invade,  to  a certain  degree,  the  democratical,  it  muft  refolve  itfelf 
into  a form  of  government  purely  republican.  I,  Sir,  am  averfe 
to  that  change  ; and  therefore  I maintain  the  republican  principle, 
that  pillar  on  which  the  crown  refts : feeing,  that  if  we  fufter  it  to 
be  undermined  by  thofe  vermin  that  are  engendered  in  the  filth  of 
fpurious  ariftocracy,  the  crown  muft  tumble  at  laft.  Sir,  itismon- 
ftrous  to  hear  how  gangs  of  men,  who  are  knaves,  wilfully  confound 
the  falutary  reje&ion  of  a republican  form  of  government  with  that 
of  the  republican  principle ; and  it  is  equally  lamentable  to  obferve, 
how  others,  who  are  dunces,  are  totally  incapable  of  drawing  the 
diftinflion.  It  is  nonferife  to  fay  that  republican  principle  con- 
founds the  neceffary  and  the  natural  diftin&ions  amongft  men  : for 
though  it  does  aflert,  that  all  men  are  equal,  as  to  their  rights,  it  is 
as  ftrenuous  in  affirming,  that  in  their  qualifications  to  move  in  fociety , 
with  benefit  to  fociety,  they  are  not  equal,  and  never  have  been  fo. 
As  long  as  they  continue  to  be  what  they  are,  and  ever  have  been  you 
muft  have  the  proj* 'a num  vulgus , and  in  that profanum  nulgus  will  ever 
be  found  men  of  all  fizes,  of  mere  wealth,  the  richeft  often  the  moft 
contemptible.  But  the  republican  principle  is  not  only  the  lup- 
porter  but  the  arbiter  oi  diftin&ions.  Why  is  majefty  in  our  con- 
ilitution  emphatically  and  truly  ftiled  the  fountain  of  honour  ? be- 
caufe  it  iffues  fiomthat  rock  the  republican  principle.  And  w hen 
that/ adverts  to  the  nobility,  with  which  it  not  only  is  perfectly 
confiftent,  but  of  which  it  is  the  very  author,  it  means  the  flower 
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of  citizens.  In  our  confritution  nobility  fignifies  ‘ the  bloffom  on 
the  tree  of  liberty,  the  crown  is  the  fruit,  and  authority  fo  produc- 
ed is  certainly  wholefome ; but  it  is  not  pofiible  more  ftrongly  to 
prove  the  fpurious  and  the  noxious  quality  of  thofe  weeds,  that 
have  fprung  out  of  the  dunghill  of  parliamentary  corruption,  than 
by  any  interference  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  with  the  demociatical 
branchy — I mean  with  the  formation  of  it,  not  with  the  due  controul 
of  it  in  the  proper  place — had  a ftricb  adherence  to  original  prin- 
ciple, exclufively  confined  the  ariftocracy  to  that  dignity  and  high 
fpirit  of  independence  which  the  wifdom  of  pall  ages  well  knew 
were  alone  competent  to  the  exercife  of  fuch  a function. 

Thefe  fentiments  muft  impel  any  man  who  feels  them  to  fupport 
every  meafure  that  tends  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  conftituti- 
on  and,  as  I confider  the  caufe  of  the  catholics  to  be  molt  evidently 
and  deeply  blended  with  that  of  reform,  I fhall  conclude  with  once 
more  repeating  the  zeal  with  which  I am  animated  in  profecution 
of  their  intereft,  adding  this  fmgle  obfervation — that  the  peculiar 
circumftances  of  that  kingdom  call  on  us,  with  the  loudeft  voice, 
not  only  to  join  the  mod  zealous  co-operation  to  the  efforts  of 
thofe  men  in  England  who  are  purfuing  reform  with  fagacity  and 
fpirit,  but  is  alfo  to  take  a lead  on  that  fubject. — For  what  is  the 
reafon  that  that  horde  of  our  landed  proprietors  take  up  the  per- 
nicious and  defpicable  abode  that  they  do  in  England,  followed  by 
a train  of  mifehiefs  that  are  innumerable  ? It  is  becaufe  the  vanity 
of  empty  men,  not  capable  of  difeerning  how  real  eftimation  is  to 
be  earned,  is  captivated  by  the  found  of  England’s  being  called  the 
feat  of  Empire ; that  is,  it  is  where  the  king’s  court  is  held  that  is 
full  of  corruption.  Let  that  corruption  be  abolilhed,  and  thofe 
ilimfy  emigrants  muft  return  home,  to  avoid  the  contempt  that  ever 
muff  attend  idle,  infignificant,  and  wandering  ffrangers,  in  any  na- 
tion where  men  are  brought  back  to  the  exercife  of  the  judgment 
of  men  ; and  I rely  on  it,  that  the  moft  effectual  reftraint  on  the 
abfentees  of  Ireland  would  be  a curb  on  the  corruptions  of  the 
Britifh  court.  I now,  Sir,  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty,  by 
fpeaking  my  ientiments  with  freedom,  at  a time  when  men  of  all 
nations  are  lummoned  to  circulate,  with  zeal,  the  effufions  of  truth, 
and  to  feel  a riralfliip  in  doing  fo  ; and  I fay,  that  although  as  the 
fubjeft  of  a limited  monarch,  I am  not  able  to  perceive  any  thing 
in  the  found  of  the  word  republic  that  ought  to  make  men  wince, 

I (bill  am  as  deeply  impreffed  as  any  man  with  a fenfe  of  the  truth 
of  that  doftrine  that  tells  me,  that  we  are  to  bow  low  to  majefty, 
as  that  point  to  which  the  power  of  the  people  is  drawn  for  the 
public  good,  by  popular  confent ; and  alfo  to  revere  the  genuine  no- 
bleman, whofe  virtues  and  capacity  mark  hisrefemblance  to  illuftrious 
progenitors,  and  afford  to  his  country  the  profpefr  of  fucceffion. 
For,  Sir,  though  I am  far  from  thinking  that  that  is  the  wifeft  part 
of  our  conftitution  that  fixes  an  hereditary  right  of  legillation  in 
any  families,  (bill,  as  long  as  we  have  peers  of  high  blood,  who  (hew 
that  blood,  it  may  be  prudent  not  to  decry  it. 
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And,  before  I fit  down  I muft  animadvert  on  a certain  cant 
preffion,  that  is  a favourite  with  many,  and  by  them  applied  in  cri- 
mination to  thofe  who  are  able  to  eflimate  the  value  of  liberty,  ap- 
plied fometimes  in  a pert,  and  fometimes  a prefumptuous  tone  ; the 
phrafe  is,  Gallicifm  of  fentiment.  Sir,  for  ought  I know,  the 
ruling  fentiment  in  France  may  be  that  men  ought  to  encounter  all 
dangers  and  difficulties  rather  than  fubmit  to  arbitrary  rule.  Sir, 
our  conftitution  is  formed  on  the  pureft  principles  of  liberty,  and  if 
men  who  fee  that  deviations  have  been  made,  and  who  fear  that 
every  departure  is  making  way  for  the  fecret  and  gradual  approaches 
of  arbitrary  rule,  if  they  are  zealous  in  purfuit  of  reform,  they  cer- 
tainly are  actuated  by  that  fentiment  that  may  be  a gallic  one;  for 
though  Gallia  may  have  adopted  it,  that  is  not  a reafon  why  we 
fhould  refign  it.  And  as  there  may  be  men  who  may  have  taken 
the  alarm  at  that  intelligence  that  has  been  lately  conveyed  to  us 
thro*  the  debates  of  the  Britiffi  parliament — intelligence  that  it  was 
not  poffible  to  have  colle&ed  in  this  kingdom,  that  Ireland  is  in  a 
ftate  of  irritation  : to  them  I muft  obferve,  that.  ‘he  people  of  Ireland 
are  in  that  ftate  in  which  it  becomes  men  to  be : — in  the  ftate  of 
fairly  difcuffing  what  is  truth  and  juftice,  and  confequently  what 
leads  to  their  own  happinefs  and  profperity,  and  that,  Sir,  is  not  ir- 
ritation. And  if  thofe  members  of  the  Britiffi  parliament  continue 
to  abandon  the  bufinefs  of  their  own  country,  that  they  are  fent  to 
manage,  in  order  that  they  may  take  up  the  concerns  of  another  na- 
tion that  they  do  not  underftand,  and  with  which  they  have  no- 
thing to  do,  they  will  certainly  juftify  that  French  farcafm  that 
has  already  pronounced  fome  of  them  to  be  no  more  than  mounte-. 
bank  orators. 

Mr.  FLETCHER.  Sir,  I rife  I confefs  with  fome  embarrafl- 
ment,  and  a eonfiderable  degree  of  diffidence,  to  exprefs  my  fen- 
timents  on  the  queftion  now  before  the  houfe.— I ffiall  not  pretend 
to  fay,  that  I am  wholly  unaccuftomed  to  deliver  my  thoughts  in 
public,  but  profellional  habits  are  but  ill  adapted  for  conveying  the 
mind  of  the  fpeaker  on  fubjedts  like  the  prefent : and  when  I con- 
fider  how  new  I am  in  this  houfe,  the  prefent  being  the  fecond 
time  I ever  had  the  honour  of  addreffing  you,  I feel,  I mult  own, 
fome  anxiety,  leaft  I fhould  inadvertently  let  fall  any  expreffion, 
that  could  be  conltrued  to  convey  difrefpe<ft  to  the  rules  or  orders  of 
this  houfe. — Sir,  no  man  can  revere  them  more  than  I.  and  it 
would  be  as  prefumptuous  as  it  would  be  filly  in  an  individual  like 
me,  purpofely  to  intimate  the  llighteft  difrefpect  to  the  orders  of 
this  affembly. — If,  therefore,  arnidft  the  warmth  of  debate,  any 
expreffion  ffiall  efcape  me  of  fuch  a tendency,  I hope  it  will  be  at- 
tributed to  its  true  caufes,  inadvertence  and  error.  Sir,  I feel  my 
mind  deeply  impreffed  with  the  importance  of  the  queftion  now  deli- 
berating ■ a queftion  perhaps  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  ever 
before  difeuffed  in  this  affembly  ; and,  therefore,  I ffiould  hold  my- 
felf  deficient  in  that  duty  which  I owe  to  myfelf,  to  this  houfe,  and 

to 
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to  r ny  country,  if  I omitted  to  declare  in  this  public  manner,  thofe 
reafons  which  have  induced  me  to  vote  for  the  bill  now  before  you. 

Sir,  I think  this  bill  founded  in  the  eternal  principle?  ofabftrad 
juftice ; I deem  it  to  be  fuggefted  by  the  wifeft  policy  ; I hold  it  to 
be  a meafure,  which  when  you  inveftigate  its  probable  effeds,  may 
may  now  be  adopted  wdth  fafety  to  all;  and  laftly,  were  there  no 
other  motive  to  influence  my  conduct  on  the  prefent  occaflon,  con- 
ceding for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  I may  be  miftaken  on  all,  or 
any  of  the  grounds  already  enumerated,  yet  ftili,  I feel  the  lalutary 
regulations  of  this  bill  are  loudly  called  for  by  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Europe,  and  the  exifting  fltuation  of  affairs  in  this  country.  I have 
faid  the  principle  of  this  bill  is  founded  in  juftice — to  attempt  to  de- 
mon ftrate  a propofition  like  this,  would  be  to  obfeure  it.  It  is  a 
felf-evident  truth,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country,  go- 
verned by  the  fame  law’s,  fhould  equally  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  that  conftitution  under  which  they  live. — The  code  of  proferipti- 
•on,  under  which  the  catholics  groaned  for  a century,  is  almofl: 
without  example  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  It  feems  to  be  con- 
ceded by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  fide  of  the  houfe,  that  on  the 
principles  of  juftice,  this  code  cannot  be  defended  ; they  have 
fought  to  juftify  it  only  on  the  neceffity  of  the  times — Thefe  times 
have  palled  away — that  neceffity  exifts  no  longer — why  then  conti- 
nue this  code  of  profeription  ? For  a century  have  the  catholics,  in 
filent  anguiih  endured  this  code — their  patient  refignation  has  flood 
the  left  of  arduous  times — domeftic  calamity  and  public  misfortune, 
three  rebellions  and  five  foreign  wars,  by  affording  opportunities  of 
infurredion,  only  ferved,  as  gold  is  tried  in  the  furnace,  to  prove 
their  loyalty.  Shall  not  an  ordeal  like  this,  be  deemed  a fufficient 
trial  of  fidelity  ? or  fhall  it  be  fuppofed  contrary  to  the  didates  of 
Teafon,  and  the  experience  of  mankind,  that  the  catholics  having  de- 
meaned themfelves  as  loyal  fubjeds,  while  under  the  preffure  of  the 
feverallaws,  fhall  feek  to  affail  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  as 
foon  as  they  fhall  be  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  benefits? 
But,  perhaps,  what  juftice  would  concede,  policy  ought  to  deny — I 
.-afk  you  what  meaning  do  you  wifti  to  convey  by  that  term  policy  ? 
Do  you  underftand  by  that  term  meafures  likely  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic good,  or  will  you  bellow  it  upon  fuch  as  are  fure  to  aggrandize 
t he  few  at  the  expence  of  th  t many}  Shall  that  meafure  be  called 
good  policy  which  will  certainly  unite  the  whole  nation,  or  fhall 
good  policy  be  truly  found  in  what  tends  to  its  difunion? 

Do  you  really  wifh  for  the  aggrandizement  of  your  native  land  ? 
or  are  there  to  be  found  amongftyou,  men  wholicken  and  repine  at 
itsprofperity,  who  infure  private  emolument  by  public  calamity  ? If 
you  really  wifh  for  union  amongft  the  natives  of  this  too  long  dif- 
traded  country,  behold  it  in  this  bill — If  you  doubt  the  good  policy 
of  fuch  a union,  confider  on  one  fide  its  effeds,  and  on  the  other,  the 
confequences  of  civil  diiccrrd.  No  fooner  was  the  fword  fheathed 
after  the  vidories  of  William,  than  a war  commenced  more  deftruc- 
cive  and  exterminating,  than  had  been  waged  in  the  field — A war  of 
penal  ftatutes  and  civil  proferiptiojns ; by  tire  filent  operation  of 

which. 
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which,  the  natives  of  Ireland,  inftead  of  a people,  became  a vile 
and  degraded  populace,  and  the  conftitutional  independence  of  the 
country  was  deftroyed.  The  revolution  of  William  has  been  call- 
ed by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  fide  of  the  houfe,  a glorious  re- 
volution— glorious  it  certainly  was  for  England — for  Ireland  it  wa-s 
difaftrous  in  the  extreme,  and  was  attended  with  the  moft  pernici- 
ous effeds — the  annihilation  of  her  woollen  manufadure — the  ex- 
tinction of  her  commerce,  the  total  lofs  of  her  legillative  indepen- 
dence : againll  the  uiurped  power  of  England,  the  illuftrious  Moly- 
neaux,  the  friend  of  Locke  and  of  mankind,  a name  dear  to  Ire- 
land, raifed  his  voice,  but  raifed  it  in  vain — The  parliament  of 
England  ordered  his  book  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon hangman. — Penal  ftatute  followed  penal  flatute  in  rapid  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  in  a few  years  the  Trifh  parliament  became  fo  totally 
loft  to  a fenfe  of  national  honour,  that  a lefolution  for  granting 
the  fupplies  to  the  crown  for  a period  of  twelve  years,  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  Lord  Carteret,  was  loft  in  this  houfe  only  by  afingle 
voice.  Why  fhould  I longer  dwell  upon  what  it  is  painful  to  re- 
member— the  utter  debafement  of  national  character  which  follow- 
ed. The  idea  of  a patriot  was  loft  in  the  country  ; or  if  ever  recol- 
lected, it  was  recollected  merely  as  a fneer,  and  a term  of  re- 
proach— as  a name  for  a man  who  fought  for  individual  emolu- 
ment at  the  public  expence.  You  could  not  have  a patriot, — for  you 
had  not  a country.  The  period  which  immediately  fucceeded  the 
palling  of  the  odennial  bill,  was  an  era  of  the  greateft  political  de- 
bafement. The  enaction  of  that  law  produced  a revolution  in  Ire*- 
land,  more  falutary  than  that  boafted  revolution,  of  which  we  have 
heard  fo  much  this  night.  This  law  in  fome  degree  awaked  the 
llumbering  fpirit  of  the  Irifh  nation  ; religious  rancour  became  fof- 
tened  and  meliorated;  the  generations perlonally  hoftileto  each  other 
had  palled  away.  Thefe  advances  towards  a partial  union  of  the 
people,  rapidly  produced  the  moft  falutary  effeds — the  catholics 
were  permitted  to  teftify  their  allegiance  to  his  majelty's  perfon  and 
government — In  1771,  the  catholic  mortgage  bill  palfed  this  houfe 
— the  common-law  rights  of  purchafe  and  defcent,  and  the  power 
of  making  wills  were  reftored — what  followed?  a free  trade — a bill 
of  your  own  to  regulate  your  army — the  habeas  corpus  ad — a bill 
to  fecure  the  independence  of  your  judges — the  repeal  of  the  6th  of 
Geo.  I.  in  England,  followed  by  a declaratory  ad  in  the  fame 
country,  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Irifh  parliament. — 
Such  have  been  the  effeds  of  a partial  union  ; therefore,  the  mea- 
fure  now  under  deliberation,  is  not  only  founded  in  the  eternal 
principles  of  abfirad  juftice,  but  it  is  alfo  didated  by  the  foundeft 
policy — if  that  can  be  called  true  policy,  which  advances  the  power 
and  the  wealth  of  a people:  I have  laid  this  meafureisjuft  and  po- 
litick, I now  fay  it  is  alfo  fafe.  During  a century  of  oppreflion, 
the  catholics  were  peaceful  and  loyal  ; lhall  they  ceafe  to  be  fo,  fo 
foon  as  the  galling  weight  of  that  oppreflion  lhall  be  totally  remov- 
ed ? Shall  an  apprehenfton  be  entertained  of  their  attempting 
to  fubvert  the  conftitution,  the  very  moment  in  which  . thev 
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ill  a 11  be  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  bleftings'  In  my 
mind,  fuch  apprehenfi'ons'are  not  warranted  by  hiftory,  which  the 
wife  hiftorian  of  Greece  has  called,  philofophy  teaching  by  ex- 
amples, by  the  experience  of  mankind,  or  by  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon fenfe.  If  fuch  are  the  defigns  of  the  Catholics,  why  approach, 
I afk  you,  this  houfe  in  the  ftiie  of  humble  petition  ? — Why  not 
await  for  a feafon  the  completion  of  thole  defigns  they  are  faid  to 
entertain,  and  if  they  have  the  power  and  the  will  too  as  it  is  faid 
they  have,  vindicate  their  claims  by  force  of  arms? — Thole  gen- 
tlemen appear  to  me  inconfiftent  in  their  mode  of  reaioning,  w'ho 
at  one  and  the  fame  time  attribute  to  the  catholics  of  the  prefent 
day  the  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  their  anceftors,  and 
accufe  them  of  a delign  of  lubverting  the  conftitution  in  church, 
and  ftate,  by  the  introduction  of  a popilh  democracy,  tainted 
with  the  leaven  of  Gallic  phrenzy. — Such  a combination  of  poli- 
tics and  religion  is  a monfter  that  never  did  and  never  can  exifl, 
except  in  the  diftempered  imaginations  of  fome  gentlemen  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  houfe.  Sir,  I trull  no  honourable  member  of 
this  houfe,  more  truly  refpedts  the  protellant  eftablifhment  and  the 
national  religion  than  I do. — It  is  a fvftem  of  religion  wife  and 
moderate  in  itfelf,  and  fit  for  a rational  mind ; but  in  this  bill  I can 
fee  no  danger  to  the  protellant  eftablifhment  or  the  national  religion. 
Sir,  the  catholics  of  the  prefent  day  have  but  little  refemblance 
to  the  papifts  of  the  laft  century,  except  in  their  attachment  to  a 
limited  and  hereditary  monarchy  ; I fay  a limited  monarchy,  for 
I could  eafily  demonftrate,  were  this  the  feafon,  that  the  papifts  of 
the  laft  century,  particularly  under  the  adininiftration  of  lord 
Strafford,  were  the  true  friends  of  Irifh  liberty,  and  the  zealous 
affertors  of  the  rights  of  their  native  land  againft  foreign  domina- 
tion.  1 am  perfuaded  thofe  fpeculative  tenets  of  the  church  of 

Rome,  formidable  I admit  to  every  Sovereign,  and  hoftile  to  the 
government  of  every  country — I mean  the  fupremacy  and  infallibi- 
lity of  the  Pope,  and  the  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  oaths  of 
allegiance—  exill  no  longer,  except  in  the  negle&ed  volumes  of 
fchoolmen  and  theologians. — The  Pope  is  fcarcely  now  more  than 
the  Bifhop  of  .Rome. — When  the  Jefuits,  that  wife  and  dangerous 
order  exitted,  who  nearly  monopolized  the  abilities  and  talents  of 
the  regular  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  guided  the  con- 
fidences of  all  the  catholic  Sovereigns,  and  controuled  the  politics 
of  every  popifh  ftate  in  Europe ; when  thefe  men  adted  in  concert 
under  the  abfolute  government  of  their  general,  to  fupport  and  ad- 
vance the  papal  power,  fo  long  was  that  power  truiy  dangerous 
and  formidable.  But  that  Society  is  now  extinct,  and  with  it  has 
fallen  the  papal  power ; a power,  the  total  deftrudfion  of  which, 
notwithftanding  what  has  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  houfe  (Mr.  Pelham),  and  the  apprehenfions 
he  feems  to  entertain  from  its  rapid  decline,  I cannot  regret. 

Bm  you  have  been  told  by  a great  law-officer  of  the  crown 
(Solicitor  General),  that  by  law  you  cannot  pafs  this  biii.  You 
have  been  told  that  the  bill  ot  rights  prescribes  certain  oaths  which 
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Tiuift  be  taken,  and  a certain  declaration  winch  mull  be  fubferibed 
by  every  member  of  the  legislative  afiembly.  You  have  been  told 
thatthefe  oaths  and  this  declaration  form  part  of  the  folemn  com- 
pact entered  into  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  between  the  crown 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  that  you  are  now  bound 
by  law  to  preferve  this  compact  inviolable  in  all  its  parts.  This 
doftrine  has  been  confidently  afierted  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  and  he  has  called  upon  any  conftitutional  lawyer  on 
this  fide  of  the  houl'e  to  rife  in  his  place  and  contradict  him  if  he 
can. 

Sir,  I am  a lawyer  by  profeflior.  as  well  as  the  learned  gentle- 
man ; and  pretend  to  fome  little  knowledge  of  the  confiitution  ; and 
I deny  the  doctrine  to  be  conftitutional  or  legal,  as  laid  down  by 
the  learned  member.  Conceding  for  a moment  for  the  fake  of 
argument  that  a compaft,  if  it  were  one,  entered  into  between  the 
crown  and  a convention  on  behalf  of  the  Englifh  people  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  and  which  never  was  eftablifhed  by  any  aft. 
of  the  Irifti  legiflature,  ’till,  after  a lapfe  of  four  fcore  years,  it 
was  recognized  as  law  by  Yelverton's  a (ft; — conceding  thus  much, 
yet  I affirm  that  no  aft  of  parliament  is  fo  permanent  and  dura- 
ble in  its  nature,  as  to  be  unalterable  and  incapable  of  repeal. — . 
Conftitutional  experience  and  precedent  refute  this  doftrine. — Be- 
fore that  compact  parliament  had  more  than  once  changed  the  re- 
ligion of  the  ftate,  and  altered  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown ; nay, 
even  fmce  that  compact  the  houfe  of  Hanover  has,  by  the  power 
of  parliament,  been  placed  on  the  Britifh  throne. — This  compact 
therefore,  like  all  other  compacts,  mull  be  fubjeft  to  change. 

Sir,  thel'e  oaths  and  this  declaration,  not  even  forming  a fub- 
ftantive  part  of  the  bill  of  rights,  but  fubjoined  to  it,  were  calcu- 
lated, and  1 will  not  hefitate  to  fay  wifely,  for  the  meridian  of 
England  at  that  period,  and  not  for  Ireland  ; but  fuppofing  them 
to  have  been  even  wifely  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  it  was  the 
ftate  of  Ireland  as  it  then  flood,  and  not  the  ftate  of  Ireland  at 
the  prefent  day.  And  fhall  it  be  boldly  afierted  in  this  houfe,  that 
you  cannot  now  by  law  deliberate  whether  a great  majority  of  the 
lrilh  nation  fhall  be  admitted  to  a full  participation  of  the  benefits 
of  the  confiitution,  becaufe  a parliament  had  decided  a century 
ago,  that  this  majority  fhould  not  at  that  period  enjoy  thofe  bene- 
fits?— But  this  doftrine  is  as  repugnant  to  law  and  precedent,  as  it 
is  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind.  Shall  the  compaft  at  the 
revolution  be  faid  to  have  precluded  all  future  operations  of  the 
human  mind? — Was  this  compaft  fo  confummately  wife,  that  Wif- 
dom  did  then  for  ever  clofe  her  books? — Have  knowledge  and  lite- 
rature been  advanced,  and  the  boundaries  of  fcience  been  enlarged 
in  vain  ? — And  is  the  parliament  of  Ireland  immoveably  fixed  at  a 
point,  while  the  reft  of  the  world  rapidly  advances  in  the  fciences 
of  morals  and  legiflation  ? — Arguments  of  this  kind,  if  they  had 
not  been  gravely  and  ftrenuoufly  infilled  on,  could  fcarcely  have 
called  for  or  merited  a ferious  examination. 
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A right  hon.  gentleman,  (Mr.  Pelham)  has  noticed  the  mifchiefs 
that  generally  attend  the  abufe  of  words,  and  has  excepted  to  the 
phrafe,  “ Catholic  emancipation  ” — I do,  for  my  own  part,  moft  hear- 
tily concur  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  thinking  that  great 
mifunderftanding  has  been  produced  amongft  men  by  the  abufe  of 
words;  and  almoft  every  fcience  may  complain  of  thofe  abufes, 
upon  which  the  philofophical  delineator  of  the  human  mind  has 
employed  one  entire  book  of  his  immortal  work — But,  Sir,  the 
phrafe,  “ protejlant  afcendancy ’*  to  which  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  houle  feem  devoted,  appears  to  me  to  be  a phrafe, 
at  leaf!  as  exceptionable  as  that  of  “ catholic  emancipation  .”  Pro- 
teftant afcendancy  is  a cabaliftical  term,  invented  by  the  demon  of 
difcord,  to  conjure  up  a fpirit  of  difunion  amongft  the  people  of 
Ireland.  For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I have  not  been  able  to  attach  to 
it  any  precife  determinate  meaning;  nor  am  I aware  of  the  peculi- 
ar idea,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  lide  of  the  houfe  would  wifh 
to  convey  by  this  celebrated  phrafe.  if  protellant  afcendancy  be 
underftood  to  mean  an  habitual  interference  of  the  Irifh  hierarchy 
in  the  politicks  of  the  Hate,  I confefs,  I am  not  a friend  to  fuch  ha- 
bitual interference.  Eccleliaftical  domination  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  produdfive  of  calamities  amongft  mankind  in  every  age, 
and  in  every  country,  from  the  period  that  the  church  fheltered  itfelf 
under  the  Imperial  robe  of  Conftantine,  crimfoned  with  the  blood 
of  his  own  family,  down  to  the  prefent  times  ; and  therefore  I mull 
own  I am  not  a friend  to  eccleftaflical  domination  : That  power 

hath  received  a check  in  every  ftate  in  Europe ; it  becomes  not  us, 
therefore,  to  perpetuate  it  here.  A connexion  between  chuTch  and 
ftate,  fo  far  as  to  fecure  the  permanent  eftabliftiment  of  a national 
religion,  is  in  my  apprehenfion  a connection  faiutary  and  wife,  but 
a very  clofe  alliance  between  church  and  ftate,  tends  tofandtion  and 
eftablifh  the  manifold  abufes  that  have  crept  into  both — abufes 
that  every  honeft  man,  and  ftneere  well  wifher  to  the  profperity  of 
his  native  land,  ought  to  wilh  to  fee  corredted  and  removed.  If  by 
the  proteftant  afcendancy,  is  intended  a continuation  of  thofe  blef- 
fings  that  arelecured  by  a proteftant  government,  I am  its  firm  and 
attached  friend,  but  if  it  be  fomething  hoftile  to  every  improvement 
that  can  be  fuggefted  in  politics  or  morals,  I care  not  how  loon, 
fuch  afcendancy  is  deftroyed : But  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  ad- 
miftion  of  the  Catholics  into  a participation  of  the  bleflings  fecured 
to  this  country  by  a proteftant  conftitution,  will  deftroy  that  con- 
ftitution  ? If  fo,  how  is  this  deftrudlion  to  be  effedfed  ? Whether 
by  force  or  by  fraud?  Surely  force  cannot  now  be  apprehended, 
for  if  the  catholics  were  inclined  to  ufe  it,  they  want  not  the  repeal 
of  thofe  laws  that  exclude  them  from  a feat  in  this  houfe,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  ufe  their  phyftcal  ftrength  ; and  while  the  proteftant 
afcendancy  continues  to  be  upheld  by  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  thofe 
right  hon.  and  hon.  gentlemen,  who  have  fo  boldly  flood  forward 
on  this  night,  to  pledge  themfelves  in  fupport  of  that  afcendancy,  t 
furely  cannot  be  in  danger. — But  if  the  catholics  have  any  fhare  in 
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legiflation,  the  conftltution  may  be  undermined  by  fraud.  Sir,  I 
fhould  fuppofe  prcteftant  to  be  at  leaft  equal  to  catholic  wildom 
and  prudence,  and  that  this  prudence  and  this  wifdom  -will  be  applied 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  conftitution,  and  to  counteract  the  machi- 
nations of  catholic  fraud ; and  I cannot  fuppole,  that  the  protef- 
tants,  after  what  I have  heard  this  night,  will  fwerve  from  thole 
principles;  for  certainly  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
houfe,  are  now  incapable,  and  will  at  all  times  be  incapable  of  be 
ing  feduced  from  principles  which  they  have  on  this  occafion  fo 
warmly  affertedj — Gentlemen  who  ^rofefs  themfelves  ftrongly  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  other  men  who  have  lived  a century  ago, 
will  not,  I am  certain,  be  foon  likely  to  forget  their  own. 

Gentlemen,  however,  have  urged  the  danger  of  innovation,  and 
of  innovation  at  this  particular  feafon  ; with  refpeft  to  the  general 
idea,  the  danger  of  innovation,  that  argument  proves  too  much  to 
urge  it  to  the  length  of  its  principle,  and  it  goes  to  approve  every 
improvement  in  religion,  politics,  or  morals.  Magna  Charta  was  an 

innovation the  reformation  an  innovation,  the  revolution  wa i 

an  innovation;  and  of  courfe  the  proteftant  afcendancy  was  a ve- 
ry great  innovation.  Therefore,  abftradtedly  confidered,  this  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  danger  of  innovation,  ought  to  have  no 
•weight.  But  it  has  been  faid,  innovation  at  this  particular  feafon 
is  dangerous ; and  this  argument,  Sir,  brings  me  to  confider  the 
mecefftty  of  adopting  this  meafure,  from  the  prefent  crifis  of  affairs 
in  this  country,  and  the  general  flate  of  Europe. 

Sir,  in  my  appfehenficn,  when  you  conceded  the  elective  fran- 
chife,  you  necejfarily  conceded  the  right  of  fitting  in  both  houfes 
of  parliament. — With  regard  to  a feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
it  would  be  infane  in  my  opinion  to  deny  it. — You  have  gratiaed 
the  great  body  of  the  catholics  with  the  elective  franchife,  will  you 
mow  exafperate  the  ariftocratical  part  of  that  body,  by  refufing 
them  a participation  in  the  legiflature,  to  which  their  opulence 
and  flation  in  life  give  them  a natural  and  political  claim?— How 
inconfiflently  you  reafon  ! — You  fay  the  catholics  are  friends  to 
democracy,  and  of  courfe  hoflile  to  the  ariftocratical  intereft  in 
this  country — and  yet  you  grant  the  demands  of  the  democratical 
part,  and  refift  the  claims  of  the  ariftocratical  part  of  that  body  ; 
that  is,  you  have  enabled  the  catholic  people  to  effectuate  the  de- 
figns  you  have  imputed  to  them,  and  you  exafperate  their  leaders 
who  might  refift  fuch  defigns;  nay,  you  give  the  heads  of  the  ca- 
tholic body  an  intereft  and  a common  caul'e  in  promoting  what 
fome  men  call  a radical  and  compleat  reform  in  parliament,  and 
thereby  railing  the  democratical  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ariftocrati- 
cal part  of  the  conftitutiori.  I fay  then,  Sir,  the  imperious  necef- 
lity  of  being  confiftent  with  yourielves,  of  giving  weight  to  your 
own  arguments,  of  preventing  the  mifchiefs  which  you  yourfelves 
apprehend,  calls  upon  you  to  adopt  the  prefent  melafure.  Some 
honourable  gentlemen  who  have  recurred  to  the  argument  of  expe- 
diency, and  who  do  not  fo  much  refift  the  principle  as  the  feafon 
of  conceflion,  are  equally  inconfiftent : — What,  you  conceded  the 
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ele&ive'franchife  when  a great  body  of  the  proteflant  people  was 
inimical  to  .fuch  a conceffion,  when  your  table  was  filled  with  pe- 
titions againlt  the  meafure  from  every  grand  jury  in  every  county 
in  the  kingdom;  and  you  will  not  concede  now  the  very  little  that 
remains  to  be  conceded,  when  the  whole  body  of  the  proteilant 
communion  appears  to  be  warm,  nay  zealous,  in  the  catholic  caufe* 
Does  this  look  like  wife  policy,  or  a determined  purpofe  of  unit- 
ing every  individual  of  this  country,  without  thefe  walls,  in  one 
common  caufe  againft  you  and  the  meafures  you  purfue? — Where 
are  the  petitions  againft  the  meafure  now  under  delibera- 
tion? not  one  can  be  found — no  artifice  could  procure  one. — 
— No,  Sir,  in  a very  fhort  period  indeed,  there  has  been  a 
miraculous  coalition  of  all  parties  and  all  orders  without  thefe 
walls.  How  can  you  refill  the  wifhes  of  a united  people  ? and,  if 
you  could  refill  them,  would  it  be  prudent,  would  it  be  wife,  to  do 
lb  ? — Can  you  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  or  prevent 
the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  men  from  influencing  their  actions? 
— Can  you  prevent  an  united  people  from  acting  flrongly,  wrhen 
it  fhall  think  deeply  ?*— Contemplate  the  flate  of  Europe,  upon, 
which,  for  reafons  fufficiently  obvious,  I forbear  to  dwell;  I wifh 
not  to  irritate,  but  I wifh,  and  anxioully  wifh,  to  footh  and  ap- 
peafe,  even  upon  this  topic,  the  exifling  flate  of  Europe.  Some 
honourable  gentlemen  have  reafoned  with  llrange  inconfiftency  ; 
revolutions,  fay  they,  are  rapidly  advancing  throughout  Europe, 
therefore  refill  innovation  at  home  ; — but,  I fay,  adopt  the  mea- 
fure, while  you  have  yet  left  the  choice  of  adoption.  If  revolu- 
tions have  advanced,  and  are  rapidly  advancing  abroad,  do  you 
apply  a remedy  to  this  epidemic  phrenzy,  and  do  not,  by  your  con- 
duft,  invite  a revolution  at  home.  But  you  would  concede  to  hum- 
ble petition  what  you  would  not  concede  to  imperious  demand : to 
that  argument  I anfvver,  or  rather  to  that  topic  of  irritation,  I deny 
the  fadl;  for  l fay  the  claims  of  the  catholics  come  before  you  in 
the  flile  of  humble  petition,  and  not  of  imperious  demand. — Again 
I fay,  I do  not  approve  of  a mode  of  reafoning,  drawn  from  the 
feelings  of  men  in  private  life;  I think  one  million  fhould  not 
addrefs  three  millions  of  people,  precilely  in  the  flile  one  gentle^ 
man  would  addrefs  another: — In  private  life,  a gentleman  of  high 
fpirit  and  a delicate  fenfe  of  honour,  might  fay  to  another — Sir,  I 
admit  the  juflice  of  your  claim,  but  as  you  have  demanded  it  as  a 
right,  and  not  as  a favour,  you  fhall  not  have  it.  I own  I do  not 
feel  the  cogency  of  reafoning  like  this  from  one  great  body  of  the 
nation  to  another  ; — between  fuch  bodies  the  fenfe  of  public  utility 
fhould  fuperfede  the  fenfe  of  perfonal  honour;  therefore  I cannot 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  thofe  honourable  gentlemen  who  have 
alluded  this  night  to  the  debates  in  Francis-flreet,  and  have  bor- 
rowed topics  of  irritation  from  the  catholic  declamations  there. 
Sir,  I think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  this  houfe,  to  allude  to  thofe 
declamations;  and  fuch  allufions,  I mull  fay,  have  not  been  made 
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this  night  to  anfwer  any  good  purpofe,  though  I can  eafily  conceu'5 
a purpofe  they  might  have  been  thought  to  have  anfwered.  If  any 
thing  prudent,  any  thing  rational,  any  thing  wife,  has  fallen  from  the. 
fpeakers  at  that  catholic  meeting,  gentlemen  may,  in  their  private 
fpeculations,  condefcend  to  adopt  it,  for  prudence,  reafon  and  wif- 
dom,  will  not  do  thefe  honourable  gentlemen  much  mifchief,  let 
them  come  from  where  they  may  ; but  if  any  thing  inflammatory, 
feditious,  irrational,  or  abfurd,  hac  fallen  from  that  quarter,  why 
have  gentlemen  made  it  their  own,  and  repeated  it  this  night  within 
thefe  walls — To  conclude,  Sir,  I do  give  my  moil  earneft  fupport 
to  the  prefent  bill ; I think  it  a meafure  which  may  be  fafely  adopt- 
ed, a meafure  founded  in  the  wifeft  policy,  dictated  by  the  voice  of 
juftice,  and  demanded,  imperioufly  demanded,  by  the  neceflity  of 
the  times.  The  qiieftion  before  you  for  your  decifion,  is  a ques- 
tion of  mighty  magnitude — it  involves  the  deareft  interefts  of  your- 
lelves  and  of  your  pofterity — and  may  that  all-wife  Being  from 
whom  all  good  counfel  proceeds,  direct  you  for  the  belt. 

Mr.  HOARE  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRATTAN.  What  brings  forward  this  bill?  a Right 
IHon.  Gentleman  interrogates. — Juftice. — ’Tis  the  progeny  of  the 
public  mind — ’tis  the  birth  mature  of  time ; — does  he  folicit  more 
caufes?  The  Irifh  minifter  who  in  1792  inlulted  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Britifn  minifter  who  in  1792  encouraged  them,  and  his 
mew  friends  who  in  1794  patronized  them,  and  both,  who  in  the 
lame  year  confented  to  the  Catholic  emancipation,  though  in  1795 
they  have  deferted  that  engagement. — Does  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman wifh  to  hear  more  caufes? — The  defeats  of  thefe  minifters 
who  have  made  it  neceflary  to  combat  by  the  privileges  of  the  con- 
ilitation  the  principles  of  an  enemy  who  they  cannot  reftrain  by 
arms  ; and  ftill  more  neceflary  in  Ireland,  becaufe  they  had  taken 
away  her  troops,  her  arms,  and  her  artillery,  and  left  her  to  fight 
the  enemy  by  the  native  Ipirit  and  the  unanimity  of  her  people. — 
T>ut  we  are  afked,  why  bring  on  this  queftion  in  war? — Becaufe 
you  want  the  fervice  of  the  Catholic  in  time  of  war,  and  therefore 
in  that  time  Ihould  give  him  the  inducement ; becaufe  if  you  mean 
to  give  up  the  Proteftar.t  afcendancy  on  the  peace,  you  had  better 
mot  expofe  him  to  the  provocation  of  the  refufal  in  the  war.  Becaufe 
it  is  folly  in  the  extreme  to  embrace  unpopularity,  when  you  want 
the  people,  in  order  to  embrace  the  people  when  you  ftand  lefs  in 
meed  of  popularity. — Befides,  what  lecurity  if  this  meafure  is  pofi- 
poned,  that  it  will  be  conceded  voluntarily  ? — W ho  will  anfwer  for 
the  honour  of  public  men  ?— ^^ho  will  anfwer  for  their  continu- 
ance? 

A Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  advanced  an  argument  which  goes 
to  exclude  the  Catholics  for  ever.  Their  emancipation,  lays  he, 
cannot  be  agreed  to  without  danger  to  the  conftitution  of  botji 
* countries. — Dreadful  Denunciation  ! Eternal  Decree  ! — Without 
danger  to  the  conftitution  of  both  countries,  does  the  member  fay  ? 

on 
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On  what  ground? — He  tells  you,  becaufe  if  you  eftablifh  their 
emancipation,  you  mull  repeal  the  oath  and  declaration  againft 
the  Papal  fupremacy,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Real  Prefence.—- 
It  feems  then  we  have  been  in  a miftake  all  this  time,  and  that  the 
prefent  danger  is  not  republican  principles,  democratic  fentiments, 
or  French  opinions,  it  is  the  Pope,  - the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Real 
Prefence;  and  to  guard  againft  fuch  influences,  obferving  and  la- 
menting as  he  does,  that  the  Pope  has  loft  all  power,  he  propofes  to 
alienate  the  affection  of  3,000,000  of  your  people,  and  one-fourth  of 
the  empire — Thus  he  propofes  to  realize  the  danger  which  exifts,  in 
order  to  ftrengthen  you  againft  thofe  dangers  which  are  vanilhedc 
He  feems  to  fee  danger  in  every  thing  which  is  fafe,  and  fafety  in 
nothing  but  in  that  which  is  dangerous.  The  temerity  of  fuch 
caution,  and  the  phrenzy  of  fuch  precaution,  fhelter  themfelves  un- 
der the  name  of  the  revolution. — It  feems  we  are  to  Hate  names 
againft  things,  and  founds  againft  principles. — The  revolution  was 
a great  event,  but  has  nothing  to  fay  to  the  prefent  queftion. — -It 
eftablilhed  great  principles  of  liberty,  which  did  not  take  place'  in 
Ireland  for  near  one  hundred  years.  It  began  by  impofing  on  you 
the  power  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  thofe  very  oaths  required 
in  the  firft  of  William,  were  impofed  by  an  Englifti  a<5t  of  parlia- 
ments, and  before  they  were  arguments  againft  the  liberty  of  the 
Catholics,  were  badges  of  the  flavery  of  the  Proteftants ; but  in  the 
courfe  of  years,  the  Irifti  Proteftant  availed  himfelf  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  revolution,  in  a courfe  of  years  it  is  reafonable  the 
Irifti  Catholic  ftiould  avail  himfelf  of  the  fame  principles. — That 
courfe  is  now  completed ; the  leading  part  of  the  revolution  is  the 
claim  of  right  which  is  founded  on  the  petition  of  right , which  was 
declaritory  of  the  law  of  England,  obtained  by  the  Catholic  an- 
eeftors  of  the  Englifti  nation;  and  tho*  religion  interfered  in  the  dis- 
pute, yet  religion  was  not,  and  liberty  was,  the  eftfence  of  the  re- 
volution.— And  now,  when  the  caufe  of  religious  interference, 
namely,  the  adverfe  claim  to  the  crown,  is  at  an  end,  you  are  un- 
warranted in  oppoftng  the  principles  of  the  revolution  in  their  ex- 
tent to  all  the  Irifti.  But  the  gentleman  argues  the  contrary,  he 
quotes  the  revolution  againft  its  own  principles,  he  urges  the  revo- 
lution as  a bar  to  liberty. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  adds,  that  the  Catholic  exclusion  is 
neceflary  for  the  connection  as  well  as  the  conftitution  ; and  he 
teaches  us  to  think,  that  he  fpeaks  with  the  authority  of  the  Britifti 
cabinet. — What  l will  they  fay  fo?  will  they? — Will  that  miniftry 
whofe  country  has  loft  Holland,  loll  Brabant,  loll  a great  part 
of  Germany,  loft  the  terror  of  the  Britilh  name,  will  they  re- 
j^6l  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?— -Will  they,  after  the  lofs  of  Ame- 
rica, with  an  encreafe  of  debt  in  the  la  ft  thirty  years  of  above 
200,000,000 ; with  a new  Republican  Empire  riling  upon  them, 
dreadful  from  its  principles,  its  power,  its  extent,  and  its  vic- 
tories — Will  they  talk  in  this  manner  ? — Have  they  left  themfelves 
any  room  for  internal  profcription,  or  for  internal  perfecution, 
or  for  theological  tyranny  under  the  mails  of  religion  «0*  hava 
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they  left  themfelves  enough  of  territories,  or  fpace  enough  in 
the  world,  to  profcribe  three-fourths  of  this  ifland  and  one-fourth 

of  the  empire? To  what  allies  and  afiiftance  have  this  miniftry 

reforted,  who,  for  the  fake  of  the  connection,  would  exclude 
the  Irifh  Catholics?  Are  not  their  armies  mollly  Catholic?  Is  not 
your  militia  moftly  Catholic  ? Is  not  a great  portion  of  their  teamen 
Catholic?  Are  not  the  princes  with  whom  they  are  leagued  Catho- 
lics ? The  king  of  Prufiia  is  not  fo,  nor  the  Dutch  I acknowledge. 
Wha:  Catholic  prince  have  they  not  fought  ? What  Popilh  Potent 
rate  have  not  trufted  ? Have  they  not  canvaffed  every  Papilt  in 
Europe,  and  bought  every  pennyworth  of  blood,  and  every  pound 
of  flefh,  and  begged  of  princes  to  take  their  fubiidies?  And  do  they 
now  call  off  3,000,000  of  Irifh  ? — They'think  it  better  it  feems  to 
buy  Prufiian  faith  with  Englilh  money,  than  Irifh  foldiers  with 
Irifh  privileges. — They  think  it  better  to  neglect  unanimity  againft 
Trance,  and  throw  up  new  dikes  and  fortifications  againft  the 
Pope  and  the  Pretender. — They  fee,  with  difmay,  two  or  three 
fervants  of  the  crown  difmiffed,  the  exclufion  of  3,000,000  of  men 
they  regard  not  it  feems ; they  alienate  the  fubjeCt  to  preferve  the 
connexion.  At  what  does  the  Englilh  cabinet  tremble  ? At  the 
lofs  of  Holland  ? No,  they  bore  that  well,  very  well.  The  lofs  of 
Brabant  ? No,  they  bore  that  well,  very  well.  The  anxious  ftate 
of  the  Weft -Indies?  No,  that  too  they  bore  very  well;  but  when 
a.  propofal  is  made  to  give  Irifh.  fubjeCts  conftitutional  privileges, 
then  fears,  fuch  as  they  might  have  felt  at  the  event  of  their  own 
operations,  begin  to  fcare  the  miniftry  of  Great  Britain.  So 
trembled  the  Carthaginian  afiembly.  Thofe  great  men  who  had  the 
honour  to  prefide  over  the  difgraces  of  their  country,  had  borne  the 
lofs  of  their  armies, — the  lofs  of  their  elephants, — the  lofs  of  their 
power,  with  much  philofophy,  but  when  fomething  that  touched 
their  own  cabal,  fome  tax  on  themfelves  was  propofed,  then  they 
alfo  trembled.  The  fenate  of  Carthage  trembled — like  the  Britifii 
miniftry,  they  were  moved  by  nothing  fo  much  but  the  leaft  of 
their  misfortunes. 

But  when  I fuppofe  the  Britifii  miniftry  really  affeCted  by  fears, 
either  for  the  conftitution  or  the  connexion,  on  the  prefent  queftion, 
I pr.y  too  little  deference  to  their  underftanding;  they  are  alarmed 
about  neither,  and  I will  prove  it.  Three  months  ago  they  were  wil- 
ling to  concede  this  very  queftion  ; their  prefent  oppofition  to  it  muft, 
it  follows,  have  arifen  from  fomething  that  has  happened  fince, 
which  they  do  not  chufe  to  difcover,  and  not  irom  their  apprehen* 
lion  about  the  connexion  or  the  conftitution.  It  feems  it  was  fafe 
for  the  connexion  and  conftitution  in  1794  to  admit  the  Catholics, 
but  in  1795  fatal  to  both.  No,  a few  months  ago  this  houfe 
would  have  paffed  this  bill,  and  the  Britifii  cabinet  would  have 
confented: — Now  if  the  conftitution  or  the  connection  were  ob- 
jections, they  were  permanent  objections,  and  exifted  when  the  cabi- 
net and  the  parliament  were  friends  to  the  bill ; and  therefore  what- 
ever may  be  the  prefent  motives  of  both,  the  connection  and  confti- 
Sution  enter  not  into  the  confideration  of  either.  The  Right  Hon. 

Gentleman 
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Gentleman  having  alluded  to  authority  in  England,  accounts  fox 
the  difficulty  in  Ireland ; he  afeertains  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and 
the  place  of  the  impediment ; and  it  appears,  that  the  bar  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  is  the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain. 
I rejoice  that  the  people  of  Ireland  Hand  acquitted.  The  Proteff 
tants  of  Ireland  are  willing;  vaft  numbers  of  them  have  petition- 
ed.— The  great  cities  are  willing;  the  great  mefcantile  intereft  are 
willing : — The  cabinet  of  England  is  the  bar  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Catholics ; and  the  difpute  is  no  longer  a queftion  between  Pro- 
teflant  and  Catholic,  but  between  the  Britifh  minifter  and  the  Irifh 
nation.  And  on  this  ground  I do  not  content  myfelf  with  diffent- 
ing  from  them,  and  from  thofe  who  fay  that  Catholic  emancipation 
would  be  fatal  to  connection  ; I fay  precifely  the  contrary ; I fay 
Catholic  emancipation  is  neceffary  to  connection. — I will  add  affo, 
it  has  become  neceffary  to  empire,  her  minifters  have  made  it  fo, 
as  the  bounds  of  the  empire  contract,  the  privileges  of  her  confti- 
union  mujl  be  extended. 

But  I find  that  Catholic  emancipation  is  held  incompatible  wTith 
our  monarchy. — What ! his  majefty,  the  head  of  a Catholic  league 
— the  king  of  Corfica — the  lord  of  Canada — the  great  ally  of  the 
Emperor-— the  grand  confederate  of  the  king  of  Spain — the  protec- 
tor of  the  Pope. — The  king  of  England,  whofe  armies  are  Catho- 
lic, whofe  European  connexions  are  Catholic — are  his  Irifh  fub- 
jeXs  the  only  Catholics  in  whom  he  wont  confide  ? Has  he 
found  religion  make  the  Emperor  falfe,  or  the  Pruflian  faithful— 
Such  were  not  the  fentiments  of  the  fpeeches  from  the  throne  in. 
5 793  and  1795,  when  his  majefty  calls  on  all  his  fubjeXs  to  de- 
fend their  religion  and  their  conftitution.  What  religion  ? a 
religion  of  difabilides. — What  conftitution  ? a conftitution  of 
exclufion.  Am  I to  underftand  that  his  majefty  called  forth  his 
Catholic  fubjeXs  to  fight  for  a conftitution  which  was  to  be  fhut 
againft  them,  and  for  a religion  which  wTas  dangerous  to  the  king, 
and  penal  to  the  Catholic. — No,  it  was  not  the  Pope,  nor  yet  the 
Pretender, — it  was  Paine,  it  was  the  French  Republic,  againft 
which  you  called  for  the  zeal  of  your  people,  and  held  out  the  blef- 
fings  of  the  conftitution.  But  now  it  feems  it  is  the  Antichrift: 
againft  whom  you  place  your  batteries,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Real 
Prefence ; and  in  that  ftrain  of  grave  and  folemn  raving,  a Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  propofes  to  take  up  arms  againft  the  grave  of  Po- 
pery, which  is  fhut,  and  to  precipitate  into  the  gulph  of  Republi- 
caniim,  which  is  open ; — perfeXly  fafe  for  the  king,  he  and  thofe 
who  join  him  think  it,  to  affront  the  Catholic  fubjeXs  by  grofs  fuff 
picions; — others  have  proceeded  to  the  groffeft  inveXives;  perfeXly 
fafe  they  think  it,  to  banifh  them  from  all  places  at  court  and  feats  in 
parliament ; to  tell  Catholic  virtue,  Catholic  talents,  Catholic  ambi- 
tion, you  muft  not  ferve  the  king,  you  may  have  property  influence, 
but  you  muft  not  aX  in  conftituted  affemblies,  nor  in  any  rank  or 
diftinXion  for  the  crown. — PerfeXly  fafe  they  think  it  to  eftablifh 
an  incompatibility  between  popery  and  allegiance. — PerfeXly  fafe 
they  think  it  to  infulate  the  throne,  and  reduce  the  king  of  Ireland, 
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like  the  Pope,  to  Proteftant  guards  inftead  of  a people,  and  then,  it 
is  propofed,  that  thofe  Proteftant  guards  fhould  monopolize  all  the 
powers  of  government,  and  privileges  of  the  conftitution,  as  a re- 
gard for  their  difintereftednefs.  In  fupport  of  fuch  a policy,  it  has 
been  advanced  in  a very  idle  publication,  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, as  long  as  they  have  the  feeling  of  men,  muft  refill  the  natu- 
ral propenlities  of  the  human  heart,  if  they  do  endeavour  to  fub- 
vert  a Proteftant  king;  but  I pafs  that  over  with  the  fcorn  it  de- 
ferves.  It  has  been  alfo  faid,  that  his  majefty 's  oath  is  a bar. — 
"Oaths  are  ferious  things. — To  make  them  political  pretences  is  a 
high  crime — to  make  an  obligation,  taken  for  the  affurance  of  li- 
berty, a covenant  againft  it — to  impofe  on  confidence  a breach  of 
duty — to  make  the  piety  of  the  king  the  fcourge  of  his  people — to 
make  the  oath  of  the  king  the  curfe  of  his  people,  is  an  attempt 

•atrocious  in  the  extreme. Examine  the  argument,  and  you  find 

the  oath  was  taken  three  years  before  the  exclufion  of  the  Irifh 
Catholic; — the  oath  is  the  firft  of  William,  the  tefts  that  exclude 
them  the  third ; fo  that  his  majefty  muft  have  fworn  in  the  ftrain 
and  fpirit  of  prophecy. — Examine  a little  further,  and  you  will 
find  his  majefty  fwears,  not  in  his  legiflative  but  in  his  executive 
capacity, — he  fwears  to  the  laws  he  is  to  execute,  not  againft  the 
laws  which  parliament  may  think  proper  to  make.  In  that  fuppo- 
iition  he  would,  by  his  oath,  controul  not  himfelf  but  parliament, 
and  fwear  not  to  execute  laws  but  to  prevent  them. — Examine  a 
little  further,  and  you  will  find  the  words  of  the  oath  cannot  fup- 
port the  interpretation  : — “ I will  fupport  the  true  profeflion  of  the 
gofpel,  and  the  Proteftant  religion  as  by  law  eftablifhed.’’  This 
is  the  oath — I will  perpetuate  civil  incapacities  on  Catholics — this 
is  the  comment.  Such  comment  fuppofes  the  true  profeftion  of  the 
gofpel  to  Hand  on  pains  and  penalties,  and  the  Proteftant  religion 
on  civil  profcription.  Examine  the  path  a little  further ; and,  if 
•the  comment  is  true,  the  oath  has  been  broken — broken  by  his  ma- 
jefty's  gracious  recommendation  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  in 
I793 — broken  by  the  grant  of  the  elective  franchife — broken  by 
the  Canada  bill — broken  by  the  Corfican  conftitution.  Hear  the 
fpeech  of  the  viceroy  of  Corfica ; — His  excellency  having  recom- 
mended to  parliament  the  civil  and  military  eftabliihment,  proceeds 
at  laft  to  the  church,  and  advifes  them  to  fettle  that  eftabliihment 
with  his  holinefs  the  Pope.  Very  proper  all  this  no  doubt ; but  if 
the  interpretation  is  true,  what  an  outrageous  breach  all  this  of 
his  majefty’s  coronation  oath.  I fhould  a fie,  whether  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  oath,  his  majefty  has  confulted  his  Irifh  bifhop 
and  yet  he  could  have  found  among  them  men  perfe&ly  competent. 
I will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  head  of  our  clergy  underftands  the 
Catholic  queftion  better  than  thofe  confulted  ; I will  add,  he  does 
not,  I believe,  difapprove  of  their  emancipation,  nor  approve  of 
the  arguments  againft  them.  Rut  it  leems,  in  matters  that  relate 
to  the  Irifh  church,  the  Irifh  clergy  are  not  to  be  confulted,  and 
an  Englifh  epifeopacy,  like  an  Englifh  cabinet,  is  to  dominate  the 
deftiny  of  Ireland — I have  great  refpedt  for  the  learned  prelates  of 

England, 
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England,  particularly  for  one,  rvhofe  exemplary  virtue  and  apofto- 
lie  charadler,  qualify  him  to  prefide  over  whatever  is  learned, 
pure,  or  holy  ; but  in  Irifh  affairs,  in  matters  in  which  our  civil  as 
well  as  our  religious  interefts  are  implicated,  might  I fay,  his  ma- 
jefty's  counfellors  fhould  be  his  Irifh  parliament  and  his  Irifh  bi- 
lhops.  It  feems  highly  prejudicial  to  the  church  and  the  monarchy, 
that  the  argument  which  excludes  the  Catholic  under  pretence  to 
ilrengthen  both,  fhould  be  attended  with  circumftances  thatbefpeak 
the  Irifh  hierarchy  a cypher — the  Englifh  hierarchy  a nuifance, 
and  reprefents  the  king  a magiftrate  as  fworn  againft  the  privileges 
of  his  people.  So  far  am  I from  agreeing  to  fuch  an  argument,  that 
I mull  here  repeat  what  I advanced  before,  and  fay,  that  I do  not 
diffent,  but  I contraditff.  I don't  fay  that  Catholic  emancipation 
is  compatible  with  the  prefent  monarchical  government  in  Ireland, 
but  that  it  is  now  become  neceffary  to  it ; and  that  as  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  connexion,  you  mull  make  it  compatible  with  the 
privileges  of  three-fourths  of  your  people — fo,  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  your  monarchy,  you  make  monarchy  alfo  compatible  with 
thofe  privileges,  you  muff  make  the  regal  capacity  of  the  king  com- 
patible with  the  civil  capacity  of  the  fubjetff. 

In  the  fame  Itrain  of  narrow  argument,  have  gentlemen  intro- 
duced the  church,  as  endangered  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Ca- 
tholics.— They  propofe  to  attaint  3,000,000  of  their  fellow-fubjedls 
for  its  fafety. — They  propofe  to  make  it  the  ollenlible  caufe  for 
incapacitating  three-fourths  of  the  illand  ; they  make  the  people  its 
enemy,  and  then  they  think  they  have  provided  for  its  fafety. — 
They  think  the  religious  difference  not  fufficient  ; they  add  tempo- 
ral caufes;  fo  that  the  lofs  of  their  privileges  is  to  be  added  to  the 
preference  of  their  religion ; to  fecure  to  the  eftablifhed  church, 
Catholic  hoftility,  they  add  the  new  and  powerful  motives  of  inte- 
reft,  ambition  and  pride,  to  the  languid  motive  of  religion,  and  in 
•the  complication  of  hollile  paffions  find  a lecurity  for.  the  church. 
This  alarm  explains  itfelf,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  appre- 
henfion  for  the  fate  of  tythe. — Thus  the  true  profeflion  of  the  gof- 
pel,  and  the  Proteftant  religion,  take  fomewhat  a groffer  com- 
plexion, and  the  divine  llrain  of  argument  is  explained  into  fome- 
thing  very  temporal  and  very  mercenary. — Here  is  a new  odium, 
and  therefore  a new  danger  annexed  to  tythe. — Three-fourths  of 
your  people  pay  the  church  without  compenfation,  and  therefore  it 
is  propofed  they  fhould  pay  it  without  privilege.  The  payment 
they  render  is  made^  an  argument  againft  the  liberties  they  feek. 
They  pay  the  clergy  the  profits  of  their  church,  and  the  clergy  are 
defired  to  deprive  them  of  the  bleffings  of  the  conflitution,  left  they 
ufe  the  power  to  defeat  the  payment;  that  is,  the  clergy  are  ad~ 
vifed  to  return  evil  for  good,  and  to  juftify  pains  and  penalties  by  pre- 
fuppofing  delinquency.  But  I fpeak  not  of  the  immorality,  I rely 
on  the  impolicy  of  fuch  an  argument  fo  long  as  tythe  is  only  a 
temporal  payment  without  fpiritual  confolation. — The  Catholic  like 
the  Prefbyterian  may  fubmit ; but  when  once  the  tythe  of  the  clergy 
js  made  infeparable  from  the  civil  incapacities  of  the  people,  when 

to 
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to  preferve  your  tythe  you  difqualify  your  fellow  fubje&s,  tythe  is  on 
the  brink  of  ruin. — When  the  inftitution  of  tythe  in  made  incom- 
patible  with  the  conftitution  of  the  land,  tythe  is  on  the  brink:  of  ruin, 
Jtis  not  in  your  piety  to  lave  it. — When  once  it  is  to  encounter,  not 
only  the  love  of  gain,  but  every  other  motive  in  the  human  breaft^ 
then  tythe  is  in  danger. — Thus  the  advocates  for  this  objection  ex- 
pofe  the  church,  its  eftablilhment,  and  its  income  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  as  they  did  before  expofe  the  connexion  and  the  monarchy, 
and  reprefent  under  an  affectation  of  zeal,  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
Proteftant  church,  like  the  connection  and  the  monarchy,  incon- 
iiftent  with  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

From  the  church  their  error  proceeds  to  the  fenate,  and  it  is 
urged,  that  parliament  will  be  aeftroyed  by  the  admiffion  of  the 
Catholics  -that  parliament  will  at  laft  be  deftroyed,  like  man 
and  the  works  of  man,  I do  fuppofe. — That  inftitution,  fays  fome 
famous  author,  will  perifti ; — -it  will  yield  to  time  that  Conquers 
every  thing,  to  corruption  that  moulders  every  thing.  I wilh  to 
delay  its  diflolution,  and  therefore  I would  add  to  its  ftrength  by 
communicating  its  privileges.  I would  enlarge  its  circulation;  I 
would  invite  property,  talents,  and  ambition  to  aCt  here,  fo  that 
the  fphere  of  the  conftitution  ftiould  be  the  region  of  their  activity. 
You  have  no  objection  to  poverty,  to  dependency,  to  purchafe,  or 
even  to  bankruptcy. — Why  not  admit  a portion  of  your  country 's 
ftrength  as  well  as  its  weaknefs. — The  ftrength  you  gain  is  the  em- 
brace ; you  mull  ftvike  ycur  root  to  the  center,  if  you  mean  to  lift 
your  forehead  to  the  Ikies.  Open  the  doors  of  your  houfe,  and 
Ihut  the  gates  of  controverfy,  and  throw  on  the  image  of  Dif- 
cord  that  chain  which  Ihe  has  thrown  on  your  people.  It  feems, 
however,  in  fome  opinions,  this  is  not  the  method  to  preferve 
parliament,  better  to  fell  the  peerage  and  exclude  the  Catholic, 
and  fo  reduce  the  fenate  to  a fynod  of  the  qrthodox,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  miniftcr,  rather  than  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people. 
To  preferve  the  inftitution  of  parliament  it  is  propofed  to  de- 
mocratize, by  exclufion,  Catholic  property,  to  democratize  Catho- 
lic ariftocracy,  and  thus  mafs  them  all  in  one  hoft  of  exconftitu- 
tionalifts,  and  on  that  mafs  ;o  pour  the  chalice  of  inveCtive  and 
vituperation. 

You  complain  of  their  meetings,  you  are  the  caufe; — you  fend 
them  out  of  doors,  and  when  you  find  them  in  the  ftreet  you  are 
angry. — You  are  the  founders  of  their  Francis-ftreet  meetings,  you 
are  the  author  of  their  convention,  you  are  the  authors  of  the  ve- 
hement language  therein  ; 'twas  the  echo  of  your  palfton,  and  the 
reverberation  of  your  own  declamations.  The  Roman  Catholic, 
far  from  being  dangerous,  has  borne  his  teftimony  in  favour  of  the 
inftitution  of  the  Irifh  parliament,  for  he  has  refolved  to  relinquilh 
his  emancipation,  rather  than  purchafe  his  capacities  by  an  union. 
He  has  faid,  let  the  Catholic  be  free,  but  if  his  freedom  is  to  be 
bought  by  the  extinction  of  the  Irifh  parliament,  we  wave  the  pri- 
vilege, and  pray  for  the  parliament. 
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I beg  to  recur  to  the  four  heads  of  objection,  the  connection, 
the  monarchy,  the  church,  and  the  parliament ; and  I beg  leave  to 
lay  it  down  as  abfolutely  and  as  broadly  as  language  will  permit — *- 
that  thefe  four  objects  are  not  endangered  by  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  cannot  be  faved  without  it. 
That  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  thefe  times  for  the  connection, 
for  the  monarch,  for  the  church,  and  for  the  parliament,  that  their 
existences  Shall  be  rendered  compatible  with  the  privileges  of  the 
people. — The  empire  and  the  conftitution  are  like  the  world,  large 
enough  for  all  their  inhabitants,  and  all  their  establishments. — The 
policy  that  excludes,  is  your  ruin. — The  bill  that  harmonifes,  your 
Safety. — Before  fuch  a consideration,  the  difficulties  of  Honourable 
Gentlemen,  the  Real  Prefence,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Pope,  « 
vanifh — Before  fuch  a consideration,  the  real  difficulties,  the  quar- 
rel of  one  minister  with  another  minister,  to  difplace  whom  the 
former  deftines  3,000,000  of  men  to  everlaSting  incapacities,  do 
not  vaniSh,  but  appear  in  the  higheSt  degree  culpable  and  fatal. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  this  queltion  was  forced  forward  by  the 
laft  administration. — I affirm,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  that 
administration  to  have  kept  it  back.  The  mode  in  which  it  Should 
be  brought  forward  was  a fubjedt  in  which  the  Catholics  would 
have  been  directed  by  thofe  who  fupported  them ; but  the  bringing, 
it  forward  was,  in  their  minds,  an  unalterable  determination. — I 
affirm  it,  their  communication  was  touching  the  mode  only,  their 
determination  was  to  bring  forward  the  bill ; which  is  an  anfwer  to 
that  fluff  which  is  written  or  faid,  that  Earl  Fitzwilliam  brought 
forward  the  Catholic  quellion. — No,  we  found  the  queftion,  and 
we  fupported  it,  becaufe  it  ought  to  have  been  fupported. — It  is 
faid  the  Catholics  have  had  communication  with  a perfon,  as  their 
fecretary,  againft  whom  in  a late  trial  fome  intercourfe  w7ith  Jack- 
fon  has  appeared  ; but  he  was  not  their  fecretary  when  he  had  that 
communication ; and  I understand,  on  that  trial  it  did  appear  as 
follows : — That  this  gentleman,  among  other  reafons  for  declining 
to  go  to  France,  faid,  he  would  thereby  lofe  the  money  promiled 
by  the  Catholics,  by  which  it  appears,  from  this  testimony,  that 
their  mind  was  not  difpofed  to  a French  communication,  but  ab- 
horrent to  it. — Thus  the  circumStance,  if  relevant  at  ail  to  the  quef- 
tion, is  an  evidence  in  their  favour. 

Gentlemen  have  mentioned  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  to  the 
government. — May  I be  permitted  to  mention  the  conduct  of  the 
government  to  them,  and  I beg  leave  to  call  that  conduct  the  histo- 
ry of  profcription. 

In  1792,  the  religious  war  began  ; can  we  forget  the  attempt  of 
government  to  divide  the  Catholic  democracy  from  its  aristocracy, 
and  the  people  from  their  leaders,  and  the  flock  from  the  clergy ; — 
their  attempt  to  ufe  the  influence  of  the  latter  to  defeat  the  claim  of 
the  former,  and  to  pervert  religion  into  an  instrument  againft  li- 
berty?— Can  we  forget  the  paper  war  of  that  time  carried  on  by 
government,  where  the  fcribes  of  the  court,  whofe  fortune  was  their 
faifehood,  levelled  their  artillery  againft  the  people ; and  by  para- 
graphs 
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graphs,  and  libels,  and  impudence,  outraged  the  wounded  feelings  of 
the  Catholic  fubjedt,  and  fed  as  they  were  by  his  taxes,  turned  af- 
.lalins  of  his  charadler  ?. — Do  we  forget  the  fcornful  rejection  of 
the  Catholic  petition,  and  the  fad  and  miferable  grand  jury  war? — 
Don't  we  recoiled!  the  inftrudlions  fent  from  the  caflle  to  their 
friends  in  the  counties,  to  pledge  Proteftant  againfl  Catholic,  on 
the  queftion  of  the  elective  franchife,  and  to  make  a conflict  of 
paflion,  and  a feparation  of  intereft,  by  a perpetual  circle  drawn 
about  the  franchife,  within  which  it  was  to  be  enchanted  for  ever  ?— 
Do  we  not  remember  a miniiler.  prefiding  mo.ft  improperly  at  one  of 
thofe  meetings,  to  inflame,  miflead,  and  canker  the  mind  of  the  Pro- 
teftant ? — Dq  we  forget  the  order  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  from  the 
throne, — the  inftant  crouching  to  that  order, — and  then  the  return 
of  the  malice  of  the  Irifh  court,  and  the  bitternefs  of  its  profecuti- 
ons;  the  hive  fwarming  forth  again  of  hireling  fcriblers,  againlt  the 
charadlers,  and  the  profecutions  againfl  the  lives,  of  the  Catholics, 
for  having  petitioned  for  their  liberty  ? — Do  we  forget  thefe  things? 
Where  are  the  ears  of  your  perjured  witneffes,  and  the  minifter's 
little  manifefto,  hawked  about  the  ftreets  of  London  and  Dublin, 
as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  thofe  witneffes  ? — Have  we  not  heard  of 
the  clofet  converfation,  and  the  attempt  to  poifon  the  mind  of  the 
king;  the  tampering  with  the  corporation,  and  the  endeavouring  to 
exclude,  by  influence,  thofe  whom  the  government  took  credit  for 
having  rendered  admiffible  by  law. 

And  now  behold  the  growth  of  the  caufe  under  this  courfe  of 
perfecution  : — They  began  with  a divifion  among  themfelves,  and 
conclude  with  unanimity  among  themfelves  and  a divifion  among 
you  : if  that  can  becalled  a divifion,  where  the  Proteflants  of  a num- 
ber of  the  counties,  of  all  the  great  cities,  and  all  the  mercantile  in- 
tereft, have  come  to  petition  in  their  favour,  and  where  nothing  pre- 
vents the  fuccefs  of  the  Catholic  but  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment.— The  youth  of  the  kingdom  too,  they  who,  in  a few  year3 
.muff  determine  this  queftion,  they  have  decided  for  the  emancipa- 
tion, with  a liberality  which  is  natural  to  youth,  ana  a fagacity 
which  is  peculiar  to,  years — and  they  will  fit  foon  in  thefe  feats, 
blended  with  Catholics,  while  we,  blended  with  Catholics,  fhall 
yepole  in  the  duit. — Another  age  fhall  laugh  at  all  this, 

“ Her  Jyflice  bury  "what  yaur  pride  has  plan'd, 

And  laughing  freedom  reaffume  the  land." 

In  this  general  application  for  the  Catholics  there  has  been  no  ap- 
plication againfl  them,  nor  city,  nor  county,  nor  grand  jury,  nor 
corporation  has  appeared  againfl  them,  that  of  Dublin  alone  ex- 
cepted.— Thus  the  Catholic  emancipation  ceafes  to  be  a queftion 
between  the  Irifh  Proteftant  and  Catholic,  and  is  now  a queftion 
between  the  minifters  of  another  country  and  the  people  of  Ireland. 
They  advance — the  Catholic  defcription  of  them — they  advance 
from  the  wildernefs,  where,  for  an  hundred  years  they  have  "wan- 
dered, and  they  come  laden  with  their  families  and  their  goods, 

whether 
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whether  conduced  by  an  invifible  hand,  or  by  a cloudy  pillar,  o? 
a guardian  fire,  and  they  defire  to  be  received  into,  your  hofpitable 
conftitution.  Will  the  elders  of  the  land  come  forth  to  greet  them  ? 
Or  will  the  Britilh  miniftry  fend  out  their  hornet  to  fling  them 
back  again  into  the  defert  ? I mentioned  that  their  claim  was  fuf- 

tained  by  a power  above —look  up behold  the  balances  of 

heaven Pride  in  the  fcale  againlt  Juftice — —and  Pride  flies  up 

and  kicks  the  beam. 

Col.  STEWART  faid  this  was  a bill  of  power,  not  of  rights, 
and  was  not  a ground  for  any  parliament  to  entertain.  If  the  bill 
fhould  pafs,  the  King  would  be  obliged  to  come  forward,  and  de- 
mand a repeal  of  the  coronation  oath  : for  unlefs  armed  with  power 
in  both  branches  of  the  legiflature,  he  could  not  fupport  the  Pro- 
teftant  eftablilhment,  as  by  the  working  of  the  conftitution  the  royal 
negative  was  now  laid  afide.  He  could  not  difcover  why  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  were  more  liberal  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Certainly  it  was  not  that  the  Catholics  there  were  not  more  refpedl- 

able No,  it  was  becaufe  the  parliament  in  England  knew  that  by 

touching  this  queftion  they  would  break  the  compadl  between  the 
King  and  the  people. — He  doubted  not  whether  it  was  not  rather 
Proteftant  ambition  than  Proteftant  liberality  which  brought  for- 
ward this  buflnefs,  Indeed  the  Proteftant  fentiment  could  not  ap- 
pear for  two  months,  during  which  time  the  viceroy  was  receiving 
addrefles,  and  anfwering  every  addrefs  by  a pamphlet  in  favour  of 
this  meafure.  But  the  Proteftant  had  fpoken,  and  what  effedt  did 
it  produce  ? It  appeared  to  him  that  the  Catholics  were  never  to  be 
reconciled.  Catholic  favour  was  fet  up  at  audtion,  and  however 
nigh  one  party  might  bid,  the  other  went  a ftep  higher.  Speaking 
on  the  fubjeft  of  the  detected  correfpondence  of  certain  perfons 
with  France,  he  faid  he  faw  a union  of  Irilhmen  growing  that  would 
ruin  the  land  ; they  were  twilling  it  to  a band  of  ftrength  that  would 
ftrangle  the  conftitution ; — it  was  a French  fraternity,  and  if  the 
men  of  property  did  not  awake,  their  property,  their  peace,  and 
their  conftitution  was  gone. 

Sir  F.  HUTCHINSON  faid  a few  words  in  fupport  of  the  bill. 

Dr.  DUlGENAN — ftatedthe  Catholic  petitions.  They  all  pray-* 
ed,  “ That  all  penal  and  reftridlive  laws  now  affedling  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  might  be  repealed,  in  conlideration  of  their  loyalty 
to  their  fovereign,  their  refpedl  to  the  legiflature,  and  dutiful  and 
obedient  fubmiflion  to  the  laws.” 

The  petition  from  Cavan,  ligned  by  a Romilh  prieft,  who  in 
his  fignature  ftiles  himfelf,  “ R.  C.  Bifhop  of  Kilmore.” 

The  petition  from  Rofcommon  ligned  by  a Romilh  prieft,  in  his 
fignature  filling  himfelf  “ Roman  Catholic  Bifhop  of  Elphin.” 

The  petition  from  Galway  ligned  by  four  Romilh  prieft s,  in  their 
fignatures  ftiling  themfelves  refpedtively  “ Titular  Archbilhop  of 

Tuam, 
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Tuam,  Bifhop  of  Eiphin,  Bifhop  of  Kilmacduagh,  and  Bifhop  of 
Clcnfert.** 

The  petition  from  Drogheda  bp  a Romifh  prieft,  in  his  fignature 
ftiiing  himfelf,  bp  initial  letters  only,  “ Roman  Catholic  Archbi- 
ihop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  ail  Ireland.’* 

The  petition  from  Newry  by  a Romifh  prieft,  ftiiing  himfelf, 
u R.  C.  Bifhop  of  the  diocefe  of  Dromore.*’ 

The  petition  from  Limerick  by  a Romifh  prieft,  ftiiing  Himfelf* 

R.  C.  Bifhop  of  Limerick.** 

The  petition  from  Longford  by  a Romifh  prieft,  ftiiing  himfelf, 
“ R.  C.  Bifhop  of  Ardagh.** 

The  petition  from  Tipperary  by  a Romifh  prieft,  ftiiing  himfelf 
in  his  fignature,  “ Right  Rev.  Dr.  Me.  Mahon,  Bifhop  of 
Killaloe.** 

Dr.  Troy,  titular  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  in  a pamphlet  intitled, 
“ Paftoral  Inflrudlions  addreffed  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
arch  diocefe  of  Dublin,  publifhed  in  1793,  page  £5,  ftates,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  bifhops  of  Ireland  adl  as  ordinaries  in  their 
feveral  diocefes,  and  are  appointed  by,  and  adl  under  the  Pope’s 
bulls. 

The  Romifh  priefts  above  mentioned,  figning  themfelves  Roman 
Catholic  bifhops,  and  all  the  laity  who  figned  thefe  petitions  with 
them,  have,  by  fuch  fignatures,  openly  avowed  their  contempt  of, 
and  difobedience  to  the  laws  and  the  legiflature,  even  at  the  very 
time  they  appear  as  petitioners  to  the  houfe  for  a repeal  of  thefe 
laws,  and  contradidl  in  the  noft  audacious  manner,  the  very  fub- 
ftance  of  their  petitions.  They  did  not  adl  fo  from  ignorance  of 
the  laws,  for  they  figned  petitions  to  parliament  in  1 793,  in  the 
fame  manner  ; but  their  friends  advifed  them  to  withdraw  fuch  peti- 
tions, and  prefent  new  petitions  figned  in  a different  manner,  with 
which  advice  they  then  complied.  And  thefe  Romifh  bifhops,  par- 
ticularly of  Elphin,  openly  exercife  eccleftaftical  jurifdidlion,  dif- 
folving  marriages  by  fentences,  and  executing  judicial  inftruments 
under  epifcopal  feals,  and  ligning  fuch  inftruments  as  bifhops. 

The  laws  thus  violated  are  the  following  : — Adi  of  16th  of  Rich- 
ard II.  called  the  ftatUte  of  provifoes,  punifhment,  praemunire. 
Adi  of  the  2d  Elizabeth,  ch.  i.  fedl.  12.  punifhment  for  the  firft 
offence,  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  a year*s  imprifonment : punifh- 
ment of  a fecond  offence,  praemunire ; of  a third  offence,  that  of 
high  treafon. 

Adi  of  the  9th  William  III.  chap.  1.  fedl.  1.  punifhment  perpetual 
exile  *,  returning  to  the  kingdom,  punifhed  as  traitors. 

Adi  of  the  2 1 ft  and  2 2d  of  George  III.  chap.  16.  fedl.  6.  punifh- 
ment the  fame  with  thofe  recited* 

The  other  confideration  in  their  petition,  on  the  fcore  of  which, 
they  pray  a repeal  of  all  penal  and  reftriclive  laws,  affedling  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  is  their  loyalty  to  their  fovereign. 
This  is  to  be  examined. 

Omitting  former  inftances  of  the  dlfloyalty  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, I come  to  their  prefent  proceedings. — The  Roman  Catholics 

of 
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tof  the  city  of  Dublin,  met  the  23d  of  December  laft,  appointed  a. 
committee  of  nine  perfons,  who  drew  up  the  petition  of  the  catho- 
lics of  the  city  of  Dublin,  now  before  the  houfe,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  whole  aflembly : they  at  the  fame  time  agreed  to  re- 
queft  all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  nation  to  prepare  ftmilar  peti- 
tions, and  prefent  them  to  the  houfe.  This  requeft  was  immedi- 
ately complied  with  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  every  county,  city, 
£nd  borough  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Some  of  the  catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  ancient  families 
throughout  the  kingdom,  (the  whole  of  which  body  are  fo  few  in 
number,  that  fuch  of  them  as  have  any  confiderable  property  do 
not  amount  to  forty  throughout  the  nation)  had  difapproved  of 
many  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin  heretofore, 
and  had  withdrawn  from  their  afTemblies,  and  Earl  Fitzwilliarri 
Hates  in  a letter  written  by  him  to  Lord  Carlifle,  and  publifhed  as 
a pamphlet,  that  he,  entertaining  fome  doubts  whether  the  petiti- 
oning Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin,  and  their  committee  of  nine, 
fpoke  the  fenfe  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  at  large, 
fent  for  fome  of  the  chiefs  of  the  catholic  nobility  and  gentry, 
whom  he  lilies  Seceders,  and  alked  them,  whether  they  agreed  in 
fentiment  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Aflembly  of  Dublin  and  their 
committee  of  nine  ? and  that  they  allured  him,  they  were  in  per- 
fect union  with  the  aflembly  of  Dublin  and  their  committee  01 
nine,  and  that  fuch  aflembly  and  committee  were  duly  authorifed 
to  fpeak  the  fenfe  of  all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  ; and 
that  they  were  willing  that  Mr.  Edward  Byrne,  the  chairman  of 
that  aflembly  and  committee,  Ihould  take  the  lead  in  all  bufinefs 
reipedting  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Hence  it  is  plain, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Aflembly  of  Dublin,  and  its  committee 
of  nine,  do  declare  the  fenfe  and  opinions  of  all  the  catholics  of 
Ireland.  This  aflembly  met  at  a Romifh  chapel  in  Francis-ftreet 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  the  9th  of  April  laft,  and  at  this  aflem- 
bly feveral  molt  traiterous  and  feditious  fpeeches  were  publicly 
pronounced,  four  of  them,  by  four  members  of  the  committee  oi 
nine  *,  and  a fifth,  by  a nephew  of  one  of  the  committee  who 
happened  to  be  then  iick  •,  in  which  they  molt  traiteroufly  endea- 
voured to  incite  and  encourage  all  Irifh  foldiers  and  failors  in  his 
Majefty’s  armies  and  fleets  to  defert  their  colours  : openly  declared, 
that  the  v/ar  we  are  engaged  in  againft  the  French  was,  on  our 
part,  and  the  part  of  Our  allies,  an  impious  coalition  againft  liber- 
ty : expreffed  their  joy  at  all  difafters  that  befel  our  armies  and 
fleets,  and  the  higheft  exultation  that  the  armies  of  the  confederated 
defpots  (as  they  ftiled  his  Majefty  and  his  allies,)  were  flying  be- 
fore the  foldiers  of  liberty  : aflerted,  that  all  vi<flories  obtained  by 
his  Majefty *s  armies  and  the  fleets  were  public  calamities  to  Ire- 
land, and  that  Irifhmen  ought  to  weep  for  them ; that  Ireland  was 
ruined  by  her  connexion  with  Great  Britain ; that  they  would 
hereafter  never  make  any  application  to  a Britifh  miniftry,  nor 
have  any  connexion  with  them  \ that  they  would  lupport  a radical 
Reform  in  -the  Houfe  of  Commons ; and,  that  this  nation  could 
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never  be  happy,  /till  its  government  was  changed  into  a republic, 
independant  of  Great-Britain  ! At  the  fame  time,  magnifying 
their  own  power  and  riches  in  the  moft  vaunting  and  ieducing  man- 
ner to  the  multitude  ; thefe  fpeeches  they  publifhed  in  all  the  Po- 
pifh  newfpapers,  that  is,  in  the  newfpapers  publifhed  in  Dublin, 
the  patronage  of  all  which  they  have  purchafed,  two  excepted. 
The  afiembly  then  entered  into  certain  refolutions,  which  they  have 
alfo  publifhed,  in  one  of  which  they  refpedifully  thank  Theobald 
IVolfe  Tone,  Efq;  their  agent,  for  his  important  fervices  to  the  Catholic 
body , which  no  gratitude  can  over-rate,  and  no  remuneration  can  over- 
pay. In  another,  they  refolve,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grat- 
tan be  requefled  to  introduce  the  catholic  bill  immediately  into 
Parliament : — and,  in  another,  they  refolve  to  raife  money  by  a 
fpeedy  and  liberal  fubfcription  throughout  the  kingdom,  under 
pretence  of  defraying  the  expences  of  their  prefent  application  to 
Parliament,  but  in  reality  to  fupport  internal  infurredtions  and  re- 
bellion.— [Here  the  Dodtor  read  feveral  extracts  from  the  fpeeches 
and  refolutions  at  Francis-flreet  chapel  on  the  9th  of  April  laft.j 
— He  then  Hated  to  the  houfe  who  Mr.  Tone  is,  on  whom  the 
catholic  afiembly  bellow  fuch  lavilh  praifes : Stated  the  tryal  and 
conviction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackfon,  a French  fpy  and  agent,  for 
high  treafon.  On  this  tryal  it  appeared,  that  Tone  wras  to  be  ap- 
pointed an  agent  by  certain  confpirators  and  traitors  in  this  king- 
dom, (one  of  which  is  nephew  to  one  of  the  committee  of  nine) 
to  go  to  the  French  Convention,  and  to  folicit  an  invafion  of  this 
kingdom  by  the  French  ; that  he  had  drawn  up  a ftate  of  Ireland 
to  be  laid  before  the  French  Convention,  and  that  he  attended  at 
feveral  meetings  of  the  confpirators,  at  one  of  which  he  read  the 
aforefaid  paper  to  the  confpirators.  This  paper  Hated,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  divided  into  three  claffes. — iH,  Protejlants 
of  the  eHablifhed  church,  the  feweH  in  number,  but  who  had  al- 
moH  the  whole  landed  property  in  the  nation,  and  w7ere  in  poflef* 
fion  of  the  whole  patronage  of  the  country  ecclefiaHical  and  civil; 
that  thefe  were  all  ariHocrats,  adverfeto  any  revolution,  and  attach^ 
ed  to  England.  2d  clafs,  DiJJenters , all  republicans  and  enthufiaf- 
tic  admirers  of  the  French  Revolution.  3d,  Catholics,  the  bulk  ol 
the  people,  almoH  the  whole  peafantry  of  the  country,  in  the 
lowefl  degree  of  mifery  and  ignorance,  ready  for  any  change,  be- 
caufe  no  change  can  make  them  worfe : that  the  name  of  England 
and  her  power  was  univerfally  odious  to  this  third  clafs,  they  are 
enemies  to  England  from  their  hatred  to  the  Englifh  name;  they 
are  in  a femi-barbarous  Hate,  of  all  others  the  beH  adapted  for 
making  war.  That  there  is  no  doubt  but  an  invafion  with  a fuffi- 
cient  force  would  be  fupported  by  the  Catholics,  from  their  hatred 
of  the  Englifh  name,  refulting  from  the  tyranny  of  near  feven  cen- 
turies. This  paper  further  Hrongly  enforces  an  invahon  of  Ire- 
land, rather  than  of  Great  Britain  by  the  French.  The  tryal 
and  convidfion  of  Jackfon  was  on  the  23d  of  April  laH,  it  ap- 
peared that  Tone  wras  one  of  the  confpirators,  and  drew  up  this 
paper  in  April  1794,  a year  before  the  tryal;  and  it  appears  from 
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the  refolutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Affembly  on  the  9th  of 
April  laft,  about  a fortnight  before  the  tryal,  that  Tone  who  is  by 
profeffion  a barrifter,  is  and  has  been  for  fome  years  paft  the 
confidential  agent  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  well  to  know  the  fentiments  of  that  body  in  political  mat- 
ters ; he  is  alfo  the  author  of  a pamphlet,  called  the  Northern. 
Whig,  publifhed  about  three  years  ago,  propofmg  and  recom- 
mending a coalition  between  the  proteftant  diffenters  and  the  ca- 
tholics, for  the  purpol'e  of  pulling  down  the  prefent  eftablilhment 
in  church  and  ftate,  and  forming  a republican  government  in  this 
kingdom,  feparated  from,  and  independent  of  Great  Britain.  All 
thefe  circumftances  conneded  with  the  publication  of  the  traite- 
rous  and  feditious  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  affembly  at 
Francis- ftreet  chapel  on  the  9th  of  April  laft,  the  avowed  organ 
and  reprcfentative  of  the  whole  catholics  of  Ireland,  plainly  (hew* 
that  the  general  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  have  no 
pretenfions  to  loyalty,  and  that  their  petition  in  that  refped,  is  an 
acknowledged  falfehood.  So  much  for  their  pretended  loyalty,  re- 
fped  for  the  legiflature,  and  dutiful  and  obedient  fubmifiion  to  the 
laws  of  the  Iiifh  Roman  Catholics.  Some  Roman  Catholics  of  an- 
cient families,  and  who  have  preferved  parts  of  their  eftates  amidft. 
the  former  bloody  convulfions  of  this  country,  are  well  known  to 
be  of  different  political  fentiments  from  the  bulk  of  the  Jrilh  Ro- 
man Catholics  as  above  ftated ; to  be  men  of  honour,  and  as  faith- 
ful fubjeds  of  his  majefty,  as  the  tenets  of  their  religion  will  fuller 
them  to  be  to  a proteftant  prince ; but  as  before  ftated,  the  num- 
ber of  that  clafs  is  inconfiderable,  any  bill  framed  for  the  political 
aggrandizement  of  a body  of  people  entertaining  fuch  deteftable 
and  traiterous  political  fentiments  as  already  ftated,  ought  to  be  re- 
jected with  the  utmoft  contempt  by  this  houfe. 

Proper  to  inquire,  whether  Roman  Catholics,  from  the  atowed 
principles  of  their  religion,  are  entitled  to  be  put  on  an  equality 
with  Proteftants,  in  a Proteftant  ftate,  in  refped  to  political  pow- 
er, the  avowed  principle  and  purpofe  of  the  prefent  bill  ? — Roman 
Catholics  abfolutely  deny  the  fupremacy  of  the  King  and  ftate  in 
all  ecclefiaftical  concerns,  and  obftinately  refufe  to  take  the  oath  fub- 
ftituted  for  the  oath  of  fupremacy  (prefcribed  to  be  taken  by  the 
Irifti  ad  of  the  fecond  of  Elizabeth)  by  the  Englifti  ad  of  the  third 
and  fourth  of  William  and  Mary  ; “ That  no  foreign  prince,  pre- 
16  late,  ftate,  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurifdic- 
“ tion,  power,  fuperioritv,  pre-eminence  or  authority,  ecclefiafti- 
“ cal  or  fpi ritual,  within  this  realm.” — At  the  time  this  ad  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  paffed  in  England,  it  was  the  received  law  of  Ire- 
land, that  Ireland  was  bound  by  the  ads  palled  in  the  Britilh  parli- 
ament, when  Ireland  was  particularly  named  in  them ; and  this 
oath  was  accordingly  taken  in  Ireland  by  virtue  of  that  Englilh 
ftatute,  by  all  perfons  who  were  thereby  enjoined  to  take  it, 
and  particularly  by  all  the  members  of  the  Irilh  parliament, 
which  met  in  Ireland  in  the  fourth  year  of  William  and 
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Mary,  as  appears  by  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Common’ 
When  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1782,  relinquilhed  her  ancient 
/right  of  binding  Ireland  by  Britifh  ftatutes,  this  oath  was  pre- 
fcribed  to  be  taken  in  Ireland  by  the  fame  perfons  who  were  oblig- 
ed to  take  it  before  that  time  under  the  Britifii  aft,  by  the  Irilh 
aft  of  the  2 1 ft  and  22d  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  ufually  called 
Yelverton’s  aft. — It  has  been  often  aliened,  both  in  this  houfe 
and  out  of  it,  that  the  Irilh  conftitution  owes  its  very  birth  and 
origin  to  the  famous  year  1782  : yet,  if  this  bill  palfes,  that  oath, 
in  refpeft  to  Roman  Catholics  is  to  be  abolilhed,  and  that  boafted 
conftitution  of  1 782  is  to  receive  a mortal  wound.— Roman  Ca- 
tholics not  only  refufe  to  take  the  aforefaid  oath,  but  roundly  af- 
fert  that  the  Pope,  a foreign  prince  and  prelate,  is  entitled  to  ex- 
ercife  fupreme  eccleliaftical  jurifdiftion  within  this  realm  ; that  he 
is  guardian  and  foie  expounder  of  the  canons,  and  all  eccleliaftical 
laws;  that  he,  propria  jure , may  make  or  difpenfe  with  all  laws  of 
this  kingdom  relating  to  eccleliaftical  matters ; that  appeals  from 
all  eccleliaftical  courts  in  this  kingdom  lie  to  his  fupreme  tribunal  • 
that  he  is  Chrift’s  vicar  on  earth  : the  fupreme  vifible  head  of  the 
church  on  earth.  Roman  Catholics  profefs  themfelves  ready  to 
fwear,  that  the  Pope  has  not  any  temporal  jurifdiftion  within  this 
Tealm,  either  direftly  or  indireftly  : but  fuch  oath  cannot  be  kept 
by  any  Roman  Catholic  who  holds  the  above  doftrine  of  the  fu* 
premacy  of  the  Pope  in  fpirituals,  becaufe  a great  degree  of  tem- 
poral power  and  jurifdiftion  in  a State,  is  annexed  and  infepara- 
bly  united  to  the  fupreme  jurifdiftion  in  fpirituals,  and  interwoven 
with  it ; for  inftance,  the  validity  of  marriage  is  a matter  of  pure 
fpiritual  cognizance,  and  muft  be  pronounced  on  by  eccleliaftical 
courts,  from  which  all  Roman  Catholics  believe  that  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  Pope  ; on  the  validity  of  marriage  depend  the  tempo- 
ral rights  of  inheritance,  of  dower,  of  alimony,  of  reparation,  of 
divorce,  of  liability  to  a wife’s  debts,  of  adminiftration  c-f  intef- 
tate’s  elftfts ; nay,  even  the  very  right  of  fucceftiori  to  the  crown 
may  depend  on  it.  Excommunication  is  a fpiritual  cenfure,  yet  it 
involves  many  temporal  rights;  and  a thoufand  other  inftances  of 
indilfoluble  connection  of  temporal  power  and  jurifdiftion  to  the 
fupreme  eccleliaftical  authority  and  jurifdiftion,  might  be  given ; 
a fubjeft  therefore,  who  denies  to  the  ftatetne  lupremacy  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  matters,  denies  nearly  one  half  of  the  legiflative  and  exe- 
cutive authority  of  the  ftate. 

The  Doftor  referred  to  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Davis,  in  his 
fpeech  on  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  delivered  in  the  council  chamber 
in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Firft;  that  great  lawyer 
ftates,  “ That  as  all  the  caufes  that  rife  within  this  kingdom,  be 
“ either  eccleliaftical  or  civil,  the  King  muft  have  power  and  ju- 
41  rifdiftion  to  decide  and  determine,  as  well  the  one  as  the  other, 
“ or  elfe  he  lhall  be  but  half  a King  within  his  own  kingdom,  as 
u having  jurifdiftion  but  in  half  the  caufei,  fo  as  his  people  muft 
•*  be  fain  to  appeal  to  fome  foreign  power,  to  beg  judgment  and 
4_‘  right  in  thofe  caufes.”— -What  is  the  notorious  effeft  of  fuch  doc- 
trine ? 
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trine  ? The  fubje<fting  of  this  kingdom,  in  refpe&  to  one-half  of 
its  legiflative  and  executive  power,  to  a foreign  prince  ; which  is  a 
crime,  according  to  Locke,  if  committed  by  the  Sovereign  or  le- 
giflative power,  to  be  punifhed  by  depofition.  Locke’s  words  are, 
“ The  delivery  of  the  people  into  the  fubjedtion  of  a foreign  pow- 
“ er,  either  by  the  prince  or  the  legiflature,  is  certainly  a change 
V of  the  legiflative,  and  fo  a diflfolution  of  the  government ; for 
“ the  end  why  people  entered  into  fociety,  being  to  be  preferved 
one,  entire,  free,  independent  fociety,  to  be  governed  by  its  o wn 
“ laws-,  this  is  loft  whenever  they  are  given  up  into  the  powrer  of 
44  another.” — Roman  Catholics  holding  fuch  dodlrine  cannot-  be 
made,  with  any  degree  of  prudence,  legiflators,  chancellors,  and 
judges,  as  this  bill  purpofes  to  make  them.  The  Irifh.  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  more  attached  to  this  foreign  jurifdiction  than  the  Eng- 
lifh  ifoman  Catholics.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (for  the  confti- 
tutions  of  Clarendon,)  the  fubjedt  of  contention  between  Henry 
and  Becket,  forbid  the  exercife  of  the  papal  jurifdidion  in  Eng- 
land, yet  they  were  enabled  by  the  Parliament  of  England,  then, 
all  catholics.  This  wife  prince  would  not  have  contelted  this  point 
with  fo  much  zeal,  if  the  power  claimed  by  the  Pope  in  fpirituals, 
did  not  trench  on  his  temporal  power. — It  has  been  attempted  to 
turn  the  argument  of  the  danger  of  the  Pope’s  fupremacy  in  fpi- 
rituals into  ridicule,  by  a right  hon.  baronet,  a firft-rate  wit  in 
this  houfe,  by  his  afking,  does  any  man  in  his  fenfes  now  dread 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  a poor  petty  fovereign,  who  owes  his  fafe- 
ty  to  the  protection  of  a regiment  of  Englifh  dragoons  ? To  this 
it  may  be  anl’wered  with  great  truth,  that  it  is  perfectly  immaterial 
in  what  perfon — whether  a prince  or  a beggar — the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics fuppofe  the  fupremacy  to  be  lodged,  as  they  affert  that  it  is 
not  lodged  in  the  ftate:  becaufe  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  fo  pernicious  a tenet,  ariles  from  the  numbers  and  power  of 
the  perfons  in  the  nation  who  hold  it,  and  not  Irom  the  power  of 
the  perfons  they  fuppofe  to  be  invelted  with  it.  As  the  danger  to 
the  ftate,  when  there  was  a pretender  to  the  crown,  arofe,  not 
from  the  power  of  the  pretender,  a poor  banifhed  prince,  without 
territory  or  revenue,  but  from  the  number  and  power  of  his  adhe- 
rents in  this  country. — The  right  hon.  Baronet  pilfered  this  joke 
from  the  famous  Romifti  agent  in  England,  who  has  pubufhed 
his  own  jefuitical  letter  to  the  Baronet,  in  which  this  piece  of  wit 
will  be  found  by  any  perfon  who  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of 
reading  it. — No  fed  of  people,  denying  the  fupremacy  of  the  ftate 
in  one-half  of  its  legiflative  and  executive  authority,  can  with 
any  propriety  be  put  on  a level  of  political  power,  with  thofe  who 
admit  in  the  fulleft  manner  the  fupremacy  of  the  ftate,  as  well 
in  ecclefiaftical  matters  as  in  temporal. A fecond  avowed  prin- 

ciple of  Roman  Catholics,  which  prevents  a full  communication 
of  political  power  in  the  ftate  with  them,  and  will  be  an  eter- 
nal caufe  of  feparation  between  them  and  Proteftants,  is  that 
uncharitable  tenet  of  excluftve  falvation.  The  Romifti  church 
holds  chriftians  who  differ  from  the  church  of  Rome  in  re- 
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ligtous  opinions,  -cannot  obtain  falvation  in  the  next  world.— 

■ — This  uncharitable  opinion  tends  ftrongly  to  render  Roman  Ca- 
tholics irreconcileable  enemies  to  Proteftants;  how  can  real  amity* 
fubfift  between  them,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  believes  his  pro- 
teftant neighbc  * o be  a living  tabernacle  for  the  devil,  and  that 
his  fpirit,  immediately  on  its  feparation  from  the  body,  defcends  to 
hell,  and  is  doomed  to  eternal  mifery  ? Some  Roman  Catholics  re- 
volt from  this  dreadful  doftrine,  becaufe  their  natural  good  fenfe 
and  benevolence  overcome  their  religious  prejudices  ; but  the  bulk 
©f  them  hold  the  tenet,  and  it  is  carefully  inculcated  by  their  cler- 
gy. 'Tis  a cruel  and  unchriftian  doftrine,  and  calculated  for  eter- 
nal difcord  and  feparation.  Dr.  Troy  endeavours  to  juftify  it,  by 
afferting  that  the  proteftant  church  alfo  holds  the  tenet  of  exclufive 
falvation;  his  reafoning,  and  arguments  on  this  point  are  fophifti- 
cal;  from  his  own  arguments  and  quotations  it  is  plain,  that  the 
proteftant  church,  as  the  truth  is,  allows  that  all  chriftians,  of  what- 
ever fe<ft  or  perfuafion,  may  be  faved ; but  the  Romifh  church  ex- 
cludes all  chriftians,  thofe  of  their  own  communion  excepted,  from 
falvation. — Dr.  Troy  takes  great  pains  to  prove  that  Roman  Ca!- 
tholics  do  not,  and  ought  not  to  abjure  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope ; 
the  oath  they  take  in  that  relpetft  is,  “ That  it  is  not  an  article  of 
the  catholic  faith,  neither  am  I thereby  required  to  believe  or  pro- 
fefs,  that  the  Pope  is  infallible/'  He  obferves,  that  all  they  iwear 
is,  that  the  Pope’s  infallibility  is  not  an  article  of  faith,  but  that 
they  are  left  at  liberty  to  believe  it  if  they  think  fit ; and  he  prailes 
the  Englilh  Roman  Catholics  for  rejecting  the  form  of  an  oath,  a 
few  years  ago,  which  precifely  ftated,  that  they  did  not  believe  the 
Pope  to  be  infallible;  and  then  he  ftates,  that  the  decrees  of  the 
Pope,  Ex  Cathedra , are  completely  decifive  and  infallible,  when 
acquiefced  in  by  the  majority  of  biftiops;  that  is,  that  they  are  now 
completely  decifive  and  infallible,  becaufe  the  acquiefcence  or  dif 
fent  of  the  majority  of  biihops  cannot  now  be  even  colle&ed,  as  it 
is  next  to  impoflible  that  any  general  council  will  ever  be  again 
afiembled  in  chriftendom,  in  which  alone  the  acquiefcence  or  dif- 
fent  of  the  majority  of  bifhops  could  be  collected.  Here  then  is 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  avowed  to  be  a principle  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  notwithftanding  the  ihuffling  oath  they  take  in 
that  relpetft.  This  is  a dangerous  dodlrine,  and  ought  to  exclude 
the  maintainers  of  it  from  an  equality  of  political  power  with  pro- 
teftants in  a proteftant  ftate.  What  influence  can  the  obligation  of 
an  oath  have  with  perfons  who  believe  this  infallibility  ? for  if  the 
Pope  ftiall  pronounce  and  decree.  Ex  Cathedra,  or  officially  as 
Pope,  that  the  oath  is  unlawful  in  itfeif,  and  does  not  bind,  the 
fwearer  believing  in  his  infallibility,  muft  alfo  believe  that  he  is 
loofed  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  that  he  does  not  ftand 
in  need  of  any  difpenfation  whatfoever  for  that  purpofe.  See  a 
notable  inftance  of  this  method  of  freeing  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  obligation  of  oaths,  in  the  Biftiop  of  Cloyne's  prefent  ftate  of 
the  church  of  Irefand,  page  31,  where  he  ftates  the  letter  of  Cardi- 
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sial  Ghilini,  the  Pope's  nuncio  at  BrufTels,  the  cardinal  prote<ftor  of 
Ireland,  fo  late  as  the  year  1768.  It  is  listed  by  the  favourers  of 
this  bill,  that  the  proteftants  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, are  anxious  that  it  Ihould  pafs  into  a law ; that  the  city  of 
Dublin  has  petitioned  the  crown  in  favour  of  it,  and  that  feveral  af- 
femblies  in  different  counties  in  the  kingdom,  compofed  of  protef- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics,  have  alfo  petitioned  the  king  and  this 
houfe  in  favour  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the 
affertion,  that  the  proteftants  of  Ireland  of  the  church  eftablifhed, 
are  favourers  of  this  bill.  The  proteftant  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  petitioned  the  king  againft  the  principle  of  it,  and  prayed 
his  protection  for  the  proteftant  eftablifhment  in  Ireland.  A few 
fe&aries  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  improperly  enough  ftiled  protef- 
tants, met  and  agreed  on  petitions  to  the  crown  in  favour  of  the 
bill : at  one  of  thofe  meetings,  at  which  thirteen  attended,  they  ftil- 
ed themfelves  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Abraham 
Wilkinfon,  an  anabaptift,  prefided,  and  was  fupported  by  Mr. 
Jolhua.  Pirn,  a quaker,  and  Mr.  James  Hartley,  a diffenter  ; thefe 
three  gentlemen  are  certainly  men  of  refpe&able  characters 
in  the  mercantile  line,  and  have  made  fortunes  with  unblemifhed 
reputations:  but  it  muft  not  be  conceded,  that  they  and  the  few 
perfons  of  their  own  republican  faction  that  alfembled  with  them, 
fpoke  the  fenfe  of  the  proteftant  merchants  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 
Another  alfembly,  called  an  aggregate  meeting,  was  convened  in 
Dublin  •,  thefe  aggregate  meetings  are  a late  invention  of  the  re- 
publican faction  in  this  kingdom  : a few  bell-wethers  of  that  flock 
meet  together,  and  if  one  of  their  faftion  happens  to  be  a fheriff  or 
a magiftrate,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  they  draw  up  what  they 
ftile  a requifttion  to  him,  to  alfemble  forthwith  the  whole  gang  by 
public  advertifement.  As  this  fa&ion  is  in  general  compofed  of  the 
meaneft,  the  pooreft,  and  moft  defperate  of  the  community,  all  le- 
vellers, no  perfon  ventures  into  an  alfembly  thus  convened,  who 
has  any  regard  for  his  purfe  or  his  throat.  When  fuch  an  alfembly 
meets,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  gang  pulls  a llring  of  feditious  re- 
folutions.  or  a factious  petition  out  of  his  pocket,  reads  them  to  his 
confederates  ; they  are  inftantly  adopted,  ligned  by  the  captain,  and 
publilhed  with  great  induftry  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  the  fac- 
ti  >us  newfpapers.  Mr.  Alderman  Howifon,  a dilfenter,  lately  call- 
ed an  aggregate  meeting  in  this  city  ; a petition  was  there  produced, 
read,  and  adopted  by  the  alfembly,  purporting  to  be  a petition  to 
his  majelly  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  the  alfem- 
bly then  came  to  a refolution  of  deputing-  Mr.  Alderman  Howifon 
and  another  gentleman,  a dilfenter,  as  their  ambalfadors,  to  pre- 
fent  this  petition  to  his  majelly ; the  alfembly  conlifted  of  ninety 
perfons,  and  the  petition  was  afterwards  fent  about  the  town  to  all 
republicans  to  fign  it,  by  which  means  they  procured  about  500  fig- 
natures  to  it,  and  the  ambalfadors  carried  it  to  London,  and  pre- 
fented  it  to  his  majelly  at  levee.  To  give  fome  idea  of  the  repub- 
lican principles  of  this  alfembly,  and  the  rank^of  its  component 
parts,  the  principal  orator  at  it  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Willis, 
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by  trade  a maker  of  leather  breeches : this  man,  at  a fherif£’s.en.- 
tertainment  about  a year  ago,  given  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Giffard,  refuf- 
ed  to  drink  the  king’s  health,  at  which  the  company  was  fo  enrag- 
ed, that  they  filled  a large  glafs  with  the  drainings  of  the  bottles, 
compelled  the  breeches-maker  to  drink  it  off  to  the  king’s  health 
on  his  knees,  and  then  turned  him  out  of  the  room.*  Mr.  Howifon 
a few  years  ago,  was  by  the  intrigues  of  a republican  fadion,  at  that 
time  headed  by  Mr.  James  Napper  Tandy,  elected  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  in  prejudice  to  a moft  refpe&able  alderman, 
Mr.  James,  whofe  turn  it  then  was  to  fill  that  office,  and  which  he 
has  fince  filled  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  city  and  his  own  credit. 
(Alderman  James,  is  brother-in-law  to  alderman  Howifcm.)  One 
Cooney,  the  editor  of  a factious  newfpaper  ftiied  the  Morning  Poll, 
(who  is  now  fuffering  imprifonment  in  Newgate,  being  con vidfed  of 
publifhing  feveral  falie,  malicious,  and  feditious  libels),  was,  pre- 
vious to  the  mayoralty  of  alderman  Howifon,  convicffied  of  publifh- 
ing a moft  fcurrilous  and  malicious  libel  againfl  our  queen,  the  pat- 
tern of  all  that  is  good  and  great,  the  belt  of  wives,  the  belt  of  mo- 
thers, and  the  ornament  of  her  court  and  kingdom  ; for  this  offence 
Cooney  was  fentenced  to  be  imprifoned  and  pillored,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  his  imprifonment;  he  fuffered  the  punifhment, 
and  lord  mayor  Howifon,  having  an  official  dinner  at  the  Manfion- 
houfe,  in  a day  or  two  after  Cooney  was  liberated  from  his  impri- 
fonment and  the  pillory,  invited  Cooney  to  this  dinner,  and  he  w*as 
placed  at  this  entertainment  next  the  firfl  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom, though  he  had  publicly  flood  in  the  pillory  a few  days  be- 
fore in  College-green.  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  this  bear- 
garden of  republican  diffenters,  fpoke  the  fenfe  of  the  protef- 
tants  of  Dublin.  In  the  county  of  Cork  fourteen  perfons  affembled, 
fix  only  of  them  freeholders  of  that  county,  and  entered  into  refo- 
lutions  favourable  to  the  catholic  claims,  and  to  this  bill,  and  fail- 
ing themfelves  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Cork,  fent  up  their 
refohitions  to  Lord  Kingfborough,  one  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
‘ county  in  parliament,  as  inftruCtions  to  him  how  to  vote  on  the 
bill.  His  anfwer  to  thefe  perfons  is  remarkable  for  its  fpirit  and 
propriety  ; he  has  fpoken  againfl  the  bill,  and  has  declared  that  he 
will  vote  againfl  it,  notwithstanding  thefe  pretended  inflrudlions  of 
freeholders.  The  fame  political  legerdemain  has  been  played  by 
the  republican  faction  in  feveral  other  counties. 

The  numbers  and  power  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom, 
have  been  exaggerated  by  the  patrons  of  this  bill,  not  only  beyond 
reality,  but  probability ; and  fuch  exaggerated  accounts  have  been 
carried  over  to  the  Englifh  miniflry,  and  have  had  confiderable  ef- 
fect. As  to  numbers,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  do  not  ex- 
ceed 


* The  Editor  of  this  Report , auhil/l  he  faithfully  details  the  Hon . 
Member’s  fpcech , deems  it  jujl  to  fay , that  feveral  of  the  perfonal  all  it- 
fions  in  the  courfe  of  it , have  been  publick/y  contradicted  in  the  mojl 
folemn  manner . 
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eecd  the  Proteftants  in  a greater  proportion,  than  that  of  two  and 
a half  to  one ; fuch  was  the  proportion  by  a very  accurate  account 
of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  made  in  the  yeax 
1732;  the  whole  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  then  amounted  to 
fomething  lefs  than  two  millions.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has 
certainly  fince  increaled,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they 
amount  now  to  four  millions,  that  is,  that  the  population  of  this 
country  has  been  more  than  double  in  fixty  years.  The  accuracy 
of  the  modern  calculators  of  population  is  much  to  be  fufpedfed : 
Mr.  Chalmers,  in  a late  tradf,  has  proved  to  demon  fixation,  that 
the  calculations  of  Dodfor  Price,  as  to  population  in  England,  are 
grofsly  erroneous  ; thefurface  of  Great  Britain  is  to  that  of  Ireland, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  and  a half  to  ond';  if  then  Ireland  con» 
tains  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  as  modern  calculators  alTerr, 
Great  Britain,  which  to  a traveller  appears  to  be  much  better  peo- 
pled, mult  contain  upwards  of  fourteen  millions,  which  is  much 
more  than  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  are  ufually  calculated  at.  But 
fuppoling  Ireland  now  to  contain  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  it  is 
certain  that  the  proportion  above  mentioned  of  catholics  to  protef* 
tants  in  1732,  mult  be  rather  diminilhed  from  many  caufes  in  this 
year,  (1795)  in  favour  of  proteftants;  and  that  as  the  Itrength  of 
the  dilfenting  interelt  in  Ireland,  is  confined  to  four  counties  only,  in 
which  four  counties  the  proteftants  of  the  eltablifhed  church  are  at 
lealt  as  numerous  as  the  dilfenters,  it  follows,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  proteftants  of  Ireland,  are  proteftants  of  the  eftablifhed  church : 
it  is  alfo  equally  certain,  that  much  the  greater  number  of  the  pro- 
teftant  diflenters  of  Ireland  are  good  and  faithful  fubjedts  of  his 
tonajefty,  and  well  attached  to  the  conlfitution ; and  that  the  repub- 
licans amongft  them  are  notfo  numerous  as  generally  imagined,  buf 
that  their  turbulence  makes  them  appear  to  be  more  numerous  than 
they  are  in  reality.  As  to  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
ftate,  that  muft  be  eftimated  not  lo  much  from  their  numbers,  as 
from  their  landed  eftates  and  perfonal  property.  The  landed  eftates 
in  the  hands  of  proteftants  in  Ireland,  are  to  thole  in  the  hands  of 
Roman  Catholics,  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  to  one ; and,  the  ca« 
tholic  agent,  Mr.  Tone,  may  be  believed,  when  he  Hates  that  the 
peafantry  are  moftly  catholics,  and  the  pooreft  and  moft  wretched 
in  Europe:  what  perfonal  property  there  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
Roman  Catholics,  is  confined  to  merchants  and  traders  of  that  pro- 
feftion  in  cities  and  towns;  and  they  certainly  are  not  polfelfed  of 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  perfonal  property  of  the  nation.  To  con- 
vince gentlemen  of  this  truth,  let  it  be  remerAbered,  that  a few  years 
ago,  a national  bank  was  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom,  a fum  of 
6oo,oool.  was  the  capital  : the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 

(though  very  ambitious  of  becoming  diredlors  of  this  bank,)  were 
only  able  to  fubferibe  fixty  thoufand  pounds  of  the  capital  among 
them  all ; the  reft  was  fubferibed  by  proteftants  ! Away  then  with 
thele  fallacious  boaftings  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Irilh  Roman 
Catholics  ! JTis  one  of  the  arts  pradlifed  by  the  patrons  of  this  bill 
in  this  houfe,  to  endeavour  to  intimidate  proteftants  by  prophecies 
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and  forebodings  of  dreadful  wars,  tumults  and  maflfacres,  which  they 
are  conftantly  trumpeting  forth,  as  the  certain  conlequences  of  the 
xeje&ion  of  this  bill.  When  X fee  a gentleman,  equal  as  an  adlor 
to  Garrick,  Barry  or  Sheridan,  get  up  in  this  houfe,  with  all  the 
■W'ell-difiembled  marks  of  horror  and  difmay  in  his  countenance,  his 
. hair  Handing  at  end,  and  hear  him  conjuring  up  the  hide. -us  fprites 
of  battle,  murder,  and  fudden  death,  as  confequences  cf  rejection, 
in  folemn  tones  from  the  loweft  key  of  his  voice,  as  if  he  was  en- 
clofed  in  a hogfhead  and  fpeaking  through  the  bung-hole — though 
I admire  his  ability  in  adting,  yet,  as  I am  no  way  difmayed  by  the 
•unfubftantial  goblins,  my  great  refpedt  for  this  houfe  alone  reltrains 
me,  from  finging  to  him  the  nurfe’s  fong. 

“ Get  away  Raw-head  and  Bloody-bones ! 

“ Here  is  a child  does  not  fear  you.” 

It  has  been  argued,  that  the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom  has  al- 
ready conferred  on  Roman  Catholics  the  elective  franchife  •,  that 
acquifition  of  the  reprefentative  franchife,  is  the  certain  confe- 
quence  of  the  pofifeffion  of  the  elective ; and  that  therefore  it  is 
abfurd  to  rejedl  the  bill,  and  refufe  now  the  reprefentative  fran- 
chife to  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  they  will  certainly  foon  ac- 
quire. How  does  it  appear,  that  the  acquifition  of  the  reprefen- 
tative franchife  is  the  certain  confequence  of  the  acquifition  of  the 
elective  ? — Experience  proves  the  contrary.  No  man  can  poffefs 
the  reprefentative  franchife  in  England,  who  has  not  a clear  unin- 
cumbered eftate  of  300I.  per  annum,  which  entitles  him  to  fit  in 
Parliament  as  member  for  a borough;  or  600I.  per  annum,  which 
entitles  him  to  fit  in  Parliament  for  a county;  yet,  the  great  majo- 
rity of  thofe  perfons  in  England,  who  enjoy  the  elective  franchife, 
are  excluded  from  the  reprefentative  franchife,  becaufe  they  have 
not  eftates  of  300I.  per  annum,  nor  of  600I.  per  annum.  The 
enjoyment  of  the  reprefentative  franchife  by  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  would  fubvert  the  conftitution  ; and  if  it  were  true,  that 
the  enjoyment  of  the  reprefentative  franchife  is  a certain  confe- 
quence of  the  enjoyment  of  the  elective,  the  argument  of  the  pa- 
trons of  this  bill  would  only  prove,  that  we  ought  inftantly  to  de- 
prive the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  elective  franchife,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate.  This  bill  if 
pafied  into  a law  would  not  content  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  they 
pray  the  repeal  of  all  reftridtive  and  penal  laws,  affedling  them 
particularly  ; which  this  bill  if  paffed  into  a law  would  not  effedt ; 
though  it  is  fully  competent  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  conftitution. 

(The  Roman  Catholics  have  been  called  upon  by  the  republican  fac- 
tion to  make  their  prefent  demands:  that  reftlefs  fadlion  law  they 
■were  too  weak  to  carry  on  their  defign  of  eftablifhing  in  this  king- 
dom a democratic  republic  on  the  French  fcheme,  without  the  afiil- 
tance  of  the  bulk  of  the  people ; they  have  therefore  called  into 
their  aid  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  offering  to  them  the  fubverfion 
pf  the  conftitution  in  chufch  and  ftate,  founded  in  the  2d  year  of 
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Queen  Elizabeth,  revived  and  ftrengthened  by  new  barriers  at 
the  Refto'ration,  improved,  and  renovated,  and  again  eftabiiffied  at 
the  Revolution,  again  ltrengthened  and  fortified  in  the  year  1782, 
the  glorious  sera,  as  the  patrons  of  the  bill  fay,  of  the  enfran- 
chifement  of  Ireland.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  attentively  lif- 
tened  to  the  call,  and  zealoufty  embraced  the  offer ; that  they  are  now 
completely  republicans  and  democrats,  fee  all  their  late  publica- 
tions ; the  Stewart  race,  to  which  they  were  attached  as  monarchs, 
are  extinct,  and  they  mortally  hate  an  Engliffi  government,  and 
the  houfe  of  Brunfwick.  If  you  capacitate  Roman  Catholics  to 
enjoy  all  the  great  offices  of  the  Rate,  and  to  fit  in  Parliament  by 
palling  this  bill,  what  is  called  by  the  republican  faftion  a reform 
in  Parliament,  mult  be  the  immediate  confequence,  becaufe  as  the 
reprefentation  of  all  counties,  potwallopping  boroughs,  cities,  and 
towns,  where  the  eleftion  is  popular,  will  be  open  to  catholic  am- 
bition, catholics  will  become  natural  enemies  to  all  clofe  boroughs 
from  which  they  will  be  in  general  excluded;  they  will  therefore 
more  Itrongly  unite  themfelves  with  the  republican  party,  and  inlilt 
on  the  deftruftion  of  thefe  boroughs,  and  the  divilion  of  the  king- 
dom into  departments  like  France:  if  you  confefs,  by  palling  the 
prefent  bill,  that  you  cannot  and  dare  not  refill  their  prefent  de- 
mands, how  will  you  be  able  to  refill  their  demand  of  a reform, 
when  their  llrength  and  influence  will  be  increafed  ten-fold,  and 
when  their  interelt  will  draw  Hill  clofer  the  bands  of  confederacy 
between  them  and  the  republicans  ? All  ariftocratic  influence  will 
be  then  baniffied  from  this  Houfe,  it  will  become  a mere  democra- 
tic afifembly,  and  the  more  catholic  the  more  democratic.  Then 
adieu  to  all  ellablilhment ; church  and  Hate  will  vaniffi  before  them, 
an  immediate  attempt  to  turn  this  monarchical  government  into  a 
republic  under  the  proteftion  of  France,  and  fevered  from  the  Bri- 
tifh  empire,  will  be  the  confequence.  This  nation  will  become  a 
field  of  battle  for  the  Britiffi  and  the  French,  as  Sicily  formerly  for 
the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians ; mifery  and  defolation  will 
overwhelm  the  country  like  a deluge,  and  fweep  away  Proteftant 
and  Roman  Catholic  in  one  common  ruin:  Britain,  as  heretofore, 
mull,  from  the  geographical  fituation  of  the  country,  prove  victo- 
rious, and  experience  will  teach  her  the  neceffity  of  uniting  this 
country  for  ever  to  the  Britiffi  empire,  which  ffie,  fatally  for  her 
own  and  our  happinefs,  neglefted  to  do  at  the  revolution,  when  ffie 
had  it  in  her  power.  If  this  bill  ffiould  pafs  this  Houfe  and  the 
Peers,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  King  could  give  the  royal  afifent  to 
it.  Part  of  the  King's  coronation  oath,  fettled  at  the  revolution, 
is  as  follows : “ I will  to  the  utmoll  of  my  power,  maintain  the 
Proteftant  religion  as  by  law  eftabliffied,  and  preferve  to  the 
“ biffiops  and  clergy,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  care, 
“ all  fuch  rights  and  privileges,  as  by  law  do,  or  ffiall,  appertain. 

to  them  or  any  of  them."  This  oath  has  confiderabie  additions 
made  to  it  by  the  a ft  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  That  aft  enafts  as  follows,  “ that  all 
sifts  then  in  force  for  the  eftabliffiment  and  prefervation  of  the 

“ church 
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<c  church  of  England,  and  the  doftrine,  worfhip,  difcipline  an$ 
government  thereof,  lhall  be  in  force  for  ever.  That  every  King 
t(  or  Queen,  at  his  or  her  coronation,  fhall  take  and  fubfcribe  an 
“ oath  to  maintain  and  preferve  inviolably  the  faid  fettlement  of 
“ the  church  of  England,  and  the  doftrine,  difcipline,  and  go- 
“ vernment  thereof,  as  by  law  eftablifhed,  within  the  kingdoms  of 
“ England  and  Ireland,  the  dominion  of  Wales,  and  the  town  of 
“ Berwick,  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging.  That  this. 
“ aft  fhall  for  ever  be  a fundamental  and  effential  part  of  the 
“ treaty  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland."  I have  al- 
ready fbewn,  that  the  bill,  if  palled  into  a law,  would  not  only 
fubvert  the  civil  conflitution,  but  that  it  would  alfo  fubvert  the 
ecclefiaftical  eflablifhment ; and  that  therefore  his  Majefiy,  a moft 
religious  pious  prince,  could  not  confiftent  with  the  obligation  of 
his  coronation  oath,  give  his  royal  affent  to  fuch  a bill.  It  has 
been  argued,  that  the  royal  veto  is  now  extinguifhed  by  difufe,  and 
that  the  King  is,  by  the  conflitution  of  the  kingdom,  obliged  to 
give  his  royal  affent  to  any  aft  which  has  been  approved  of  by  the 
houfes  of  Lords  and  Commons;  and  that  if  the  houfes  of  Lords 
and  Commons  fhould  agree  upon  an  aft  for  abolifhing  the  Protef- 
tant  religion,  or  even  chriflianity  itfelf,  the  King  would  be  obliged 
to  give  the  royal  affent  to  the  aft,  and  that  his  doing  fo,  would  be 
no  breach  of  his  oath.  This  argument  is  pilfered  alfo  from  the  let- 
ter of  the  Romifh  agent  in  England  to  a right  hon.  baronet  al- 
ready mentioned,  but  he  ufes  it  in  a more  difguifed  and  Jefuitical 
manner  than  it  is  Hated  in  this  Houfe.  Little  credit  is  due  to  the 
arguments  of  this  Ronpfh  agent:  during  the  American  war,  he 
conftantly  preached  up  in  Parliament  the  moft  violent  republican 
doftrines;  when  it  pleafed  God  to  afflift  his  Majefty  with  a moft: 
grievous  malady,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  his  faithful  fubjefts,  this 
man  was  impious  enough  to  declare  in  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, that  God  Almighty  had  hurled  his  Majefty  from  his  throne  ; 
as  it  was  afferted  in  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  papers  of  that  day. 
Upon  the  deftruftion  of  chriflianity  in  Prance  he  changed  his  opi- 
nions, and  v/rote  violently  againft  the  French  democrats,  for  doing 
the  fame  things  which  he  had  fo  often,  and  with  fuch  energy,  com- 
manded, when  performed  by  the  American  Republicans.  The 
xeafon  is  plain — the  Americans  then  flood  in  need  of  the  afftftance 
of  the  French,  who  at  that  time  profeffed  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion ; the  Americans  therefore  favoured  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, but  the  French,  in  their  late  revolution,  profcribed  all 
chriflianity  ; confequently  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  this 
agent  ftiles  pulling  down  the  Majejly  of  Religion.  Hence  ilia  la - 
chryma  of  that  gentleman,  and  hence  his  recantation  of  republi- 
canifm.  This  argument  to  prove  that  his  Majefiy  may  at  any 
time  violate  his  coronation  oath,  both  in  premifes  and  conclufion, 
may  be  fairly  denied  ; either  or  both  houfes  of  Parliament  cannot 
difpenfe  with  the  obligation  of  his  Majefty’s  oath ; it  was  never 
before  afferted  that  they  wTould  affume  the  pretended  power  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  of  abfolying  from  the  obligation  of  oaths,  nei- 
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ther  can  it  be  conceded  that  his  Majefty’s  veto  is  gone  by  difufe,. 

A cafe  may  be  however  put  further,  to  Ihow  the  abfurdity  of  the 
argument : By  Irifh  a<fts  of  Parliament  unrepealed,  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  is  declared  to  be  for  ever  annexed  to  and  dependant 
upon  the  Imperial  crown  of  England,  and  that  whoever  is  King 
of  England  becomes  thereby  ipfo  fa £to  King  of  Ireland.  If  a bill 
was  to  pafs  both  houfes  of  Parliament  in  Ireland  for  abolifhing 
the  Proteflant  religion,  and  for  eftablifhing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  Ireland,  could  his  Majefty,  confiftent  with  the  corona- 
tion oath  taken  by  him  in  England,  purfuant  to  the  aft  of  union, 
give  the  royal  aflent  to  fuch  bill  whillt  the  a<5t  of  union  remained 
in  full  force  in  Great  Britain  ? The  Romifli  agent  in  England 
will  fcarce  alfert  that  he  could.- — The  Dodlor  concluded  his  long 
fpeech  with  a declaration,  that  he  would  vote  for  the  rejection 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  G.  PONSONBY  faid,  that  fenfible  as  he  was  that  at  fuch 
an  hour  the  houfe  was  too  much  fatigued  to  hear  him,  and  himfelf 
too  much  fatigued  to  fay  any  thing  worth  their  hearing,  he  would 
be  very  Ihort  ; fomc  things,  however,  had  come  out  in  debate, 
which  made  it  neceflary  for  him  to  fay  a few  words.  With  refpedt 
to  the  hon,  and  learned  gentleman  (Dr.  Duigenan),  he  entertained 
for  him  the  greateft  efteem,  and  though  he  entirely  dilfented  from 
all  his  opinions,  yet  confcious  that  they  were  the  refult  of  convic- 
tion, he  refpected  them.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  certainly 
brought  his  mind  into  a very  odd  Hate,  for  he  now'  believed  things 
much  more  ftrange  than  even  the  Catholics  believed.  On  thofe 
men  he  charged  tenets,  which  not  only  no  Catholic,  but  no  rati- 
onal being  could  entartain.  He  could  allure  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  he  need  not  fly  from  the  Catholics — for  he  could  alfure  him 
they  did  not  think  he  will  be  damned  for  not  being  a Catholic. — - 
Even  Dr.  Troy  himfelf,  he  could  alfure  him,  did  not  believe  this, 
however  what  he  had  written  ought  to  be  interpreted. — Dr.  Troy 
knew  very  well,  that  he  would  as  probably  be  damned  for  not 
riding  on  horfeback ! — The  hon.  gentleman  had  faid  that  he  cared 
not  for  their  adoration  of  faints  and  the  Virgin  Mary — but  that  he 
ferioufly  feared  the  power  of  the  Pope  ! and  that  it  was  on  that 
ground  that  he  would  not  admit  them  into  the  conftitution.  In 
this  opinion  too  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  lingular,  for 
he  was  certain  there  was  fcarcely  another  man  in  the  kingdom  who 
was  afraid  of  the  Pope ! His  holinefs  was  indeed  almolt  the  only 
man  in  Europe  whom  no  body  was  afraid  of,  and  who  was  afraid 
of  every  body  : his  holinefs  the  Pope  ! who  can  with  difficulty  pre- 
ferve  his  wretched  dominions  ; his  holinefs  the  Pope  ! who  can 
fcarcely  keep  the  mob  of  Rome  from  tearing  him  from  his  chair  \ 
his  holinefs  the  Pope  formidable  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover  feated  oii 
the  throne  of  the  Britifh  empire  ! His  hon.  friend  feared  the  powers 
of  the  Pope,  while  another  right  hon.  gentleman  blamed  the  right 
hon.  Bart,  who  fupported  the  bill  for  laughing  at  his  holinefs,  be- 
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Caufe  indeed  his  holinefs  had  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  being 
laughed  out  of  countenance  ! 

An  hon.  member  had  aflerted  that  his  right  hon.  friend  who  in- 
troduced the  bill  had  evaded  the  queftion  ; he  had  aflerted  that  the 
bill  went  to  repeal  the  bill  of  rights,  and  that  any  who  fhould  adt 
under  the  bill  would  incur  the  penalties  of  premunire.  If  we  judged 
from  the  confidence  with  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  made  thefe 
aflertions,  one  would  be  led  to  imagine  he  knew  fomething  of  the 
fubjedt  on  which  he  had  decided  fo  peremptorily— on  a little  confi- 
deration,  however,  it  appeared  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  know 
any  thing  of  the  matter — for  if  he  had  he  would  have  known  (tho* 
he  could  not  much  depend  on  the  hon.  gentleman's  explanation  of 
an  adt  of  parliament)  that  none  of  thefe  penalties  would  attach  to 
the  perfon  adfing  under  the  bill  if  it  fhould  pafs : and  what  had  the 
bill  of  rights  to  do  with  this  bill?  Juft  as  much  as  his  holinefs  the 
Pope,  of  whom  another  learned  member  was  fo  much  afraid.  The 
bill  of  rights  enadted  (though  in  fadt  it  enadted  nothing  in  this 
country)  certain  oaths;  thofe  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy — but 
thefe  were  part  of  the  compadt  entered  into  between  the  crown  and 
the  people  of  Great  Britain — the  word  “ Ireland”  never  occurred 
in  this  ftatute,  though  in  every  Britifh  ftatute  fuppofed  to  bind  Ire- 
land it  did  occur. — But  at  any  rate  did  gentlemen  mean  to  fay  that 
the  obligation  of  the  ftatute  was  eternally  binding,  and  that  the 
parliament  of  that  day  had  power  to  bind  all  pofterity  for  ever?  It 
was  a monftrous  dodtrine — gentlemen  did  not  fee  the  length  to  which 
it  would  carry  them  ; for  if  the  decifion  of  that  parliament  was 
binding  for  ever  in  that  inftance,  it  was  binding  for  ever  in  all  other 
cafes  without  exception. 

As  little  had  the  coronation  oath  to  do  with  this  bill — for  that 
oath  was  enacted  before  the  laws  were  pafied,  which  this  bill  would 
repeal — yet  by  the  magic  of  argument  gentlemen  found  a way  of 
making  this  oath  binding  on  the  monarch  to  the  obfervance  of  laws 
which  were  not  enacted  until  three  years  afterward. — No  ! the  co- 
ronation oath  did  not  bind  the  King  not  to  aflent  to  fuch  laws  as 
lhould  be  enadted,  but  it  bound  him  to  execute  thofe  laws  which 
fhould  be  enadted  to  prefer ve  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  to  fecure 
to  the  bifhops  their  churches,  & c.  Could  any  gentleman  feriouflv 
believe  that  this  oath  tied  up  the  King  in  his  legiflative  capacity  ? 
It  would  be  a ftrange  conftitution  indeed  which  could  be  guilty  of 
fuch  abfurdity ! unqueftionably  it  was  in  his  executive  capacity 
only  that  this  oath  reftrained  him  ; no  men  were  ever  fo  prepofte- 
rous  as  to  think  of  binding  up  one  branch  of  the  legiflature  by  oath 
to  all  futurity. 

The  Hon.  Gentleman  has  obferved,  that  before  this  feflion  of 
parliament,  the  country  had  been  quiet — and  he  has  looked  reproach 
at  this  fide  of  the  Houfe,  for  he  has  not  ventured  openly  to  exprefs 
his  idea,  that  it  was  proteftant  ambition  which  had  plunged  the 
country  into  tumult.  He  would  tell  that  Hon.  Gentleman  that  it 
was  not  proteftant  ambition,  nor  catholic  ambition,  nor  any  thing 
which  had  been  done  by  any  man  in  that  Houfe,  which  had  plunged 
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the  country  into  tumult  ; but  he  would  inform  the  Hor..  Gentleman 
what  it  was  that  had  excited  tumult — it  was  minijlerlal duplicity.  The 
Hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  is  a confidential  minifter,  as  he  affefts  to  be, 
knows  what  had  fuggefted  it,  which  had  produced  the  diforders. 
The  Hon.  Member  has  faid  it  is  not  furprifing  that  the  proteftants 
have  not  expreffed  their  fentiments  on  this  meafure — for,  faid  he, 
“ did  not  Lord  Fitzwilliam  receive  multiplied  addreffes  on  the  fub- 
<$  jedl,  and  did  he  not  anfwer  each  of  them  in  a pamphlet  Is 
this  a juft  reprefentation  which  the  Hon.  Member  gives  of  the  pro- 
teftants of  Ireland  ? Are  they  fo  mean  that  they  do  net  exprefs 
their  feeling  on  a moft  interefting  meafure,  becaufe  a Lord  Lieute- 
nant or  his  fecretary  happens  to  think  differently  from  them  ? Are 
thefe  the  bold,  the  high-minded  proteftants  ? If  that  Hon.  Mem- 
ber means  to  compliment  them,  I fear  they  will  not  thank  him  much 
for  the  manner  which  he  has  taken  of  doing  it.  But  why  did  not  the 
Hon.  Member  himfelf  raife  his  voice  even  foftly  againft  the  mea- 
fure, when  he  obferved  the  viceroy,  about  to  carry  it  ? The  Hon. 
Gentleman  is  fometimes  all  gentlenefs,  though  now  he  is  all  fierce- 
nefs — why  did  he  not  hint  in  one  of  his  gentle  moods  his  difappro* 
bation  of  an  adminiftration  whom  he  obferved  about  to  repeal  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  avert  theproteftant  eftablifhment  ? Why  did  he 
fecond  an  addrefs  to  this  very  Viceroy,  and  go  on  a&ingwith  his 
treacherous  minifters  who  were  betraying  the  country  ? 

Gentlemen  who  have  fpoken  againft  the  bill,  proffer  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  fupport  of  the  church  and  conftitution.  It  is  a brave 
offer — but  it  is  a very  fafe  one  too,  for  the  gentlemen  know  as  well 
as  I do,  that  they  will  never  be  called  on  for  either.  For  my  own 
part,  without  making  fuch  pompous  profeflions,  I am  as  much  a 
friend  to  both  the  church  and  the  conftitution  as  they  are,  and  if  I 
thought  that  this  bill  would  in  the  fmalleft  degree  endanger  either, 
I would  be  the  firft  to  reject  it.  But  I know  there  is  no  fuch  dan- 
ger— I know  that  the  catholics  have  neither  any  intereft  in  overturn- 
ing either,  nor  any  wifh  to  do  it — and  if  they  had  I know  they  have 
not  the  power. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  fupporting  the  proteftant  intereft. — What 
do  gentlemen  mean  by  that  word  ? Do  they  mean  by  fupporting 
the  proteftant  intereft  to  protedft  the  property  of  proteftants,  or  the 
lives  of  proteftants  ? If  this  be  their  meaning  I moft  heartily  adopt 
their  fentiment,  and  profefs  myfelf  as  warm  and  hearty  as  they  are 

in  that  caufe. But  if,  by  the  proteftant  intereft  they  mean  an 

exclufive  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  the  conftitution  by  protef- 
tants, I am  no  fupporter  of  the  proteftant  intereft.  The  time  of 
exclufive  enjoyment  feems  to  be  paft,  and  I think,  therefore,  the 
time  for  adopting  fuch  a bill  as  this  is  now  come.  It  appears  won- 
derful that  there  is  any  man  who  does  not  fee  this.  To  no  Member 
of  this  houfe  do  I mean  to  attribute  improper  motives,  but  I cannot 
help  faying,  that  the  reafons  which  have  been  urged  againft  this  bill 
come  from  another  country.  This  interference  of  that  country  oa 
the  prefent  occafion  I think  has  aiifen  from  one  of  two  motives — . 
’ either  a wilh  to  colour  the  recal  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  or  to  keep 
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this  country  weak  by  keeping  it  divided.— -This  policy,  I had 
hoped,  was  paft  in  Great  Britain.  The  wilhed  proje£l  of  foment- 
ing religious  dilTentions,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  management  of 
Ireland,  certainly  once  exifted,  and  is  acknowledged  and  inculcated 
by  a man  of  eminent  character  in  Great  Britain,  and  a {launch 
whig. — The  perfon  I allude  to  is  Biihop  Burnet,  who  fays  (I  have 
not  his  words  written,  But  I think  I have  an  accurate  recolle&ion 
of  them,) — • Some  perfons  about  this  time  raifed  in  Ireland  the 
<4  humour  of  whig  and  tory  ; but  it  deferves  to  be  conlidtred  whe- 
u ther  it  be  for  the  intereft  of  England  that  there  ffiould  be  any 
S(  diftintlion  known  in  that  country,  but  the  diilindtion  of  pro- 
*c  tellant  and  papift.”  Liberal  as  this  gentleman  was  in  whatever 
concerned  his  own  country,  he  thought  it  right  to  keep  alive  the 
religious  difference  between  papift  and  proteftant,  and  profeffedly 
for  the  purpofe  of  weakening  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Ponfonby  now  called  on  gentlemen  very  earneftly,  to  confi- 
der  the  fituation  in  which  they  flood,  and  what  had  paffed  in  this 
country  recently ; they  had  feen  an  adminiftration  encourage  the 
proteftant  againft  the  catholic  pretenfions ; they  had  feen  the  fame 
adminiftration  excite  the  claims  of  thofe  fame  catholics  ; and,  ulti- 
mately, they  had  feen  that  very  adminiftration,  after  having  alter- 
nately encouraged  each  party  againft  the  other,  pafs  a bill  in  fa- 
vour of  thofe  catholics,  in  oppofition  to  the  feutiments  of  the  pro- 
teftants,  which  that  adminiftration  had  excited.  Would  gentlemen 
be  humble  enough  to  continue  playing  this  game  ? If  not,  there 
was  but  one  way  to  avoid  it,  and  that  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  pof- 
fibility  of  difference  between  the  two  deferiptions,  by  adopting  the 
catholics  into  the  bofom  of  the  conftitution,  and  thus  blefs  and  exalt 
the  country. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  STEWART  rofe  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the 
adminiftration  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  on  the  pamphlets  publifh- 
ed,  containing  his  lordffiip’s  anfwers  to  the  addreffes  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  He  faid  he  did  not  confider  that  any  gentleman, 
■who  was  not  really  in  office  and  refponfible,  could  with  propri- 
ety be  called  the  minifter.  He  admitted  he  moved  an  addrefs  to  his 
Majefty,  on  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  CURRAN  faid  he  meant,  not  at  that  late  hour,  to  trouble 
the  houfe  at  large  on  the  queftion.  He  had  from  the  firft  been  a 
friend  to  the  deliverance  of  the  catholics.  He  thought  their  claims 
irrcftftable  on  every  principle  of  policy  and  juftice. 

He  had  more  than  once  given  his  reafons  for  that  opinion.  It 
was  not  neceffary  then  to  repeat  them.  Never  did  a caufe  ftand  lefs 
in  need  of  additional  defence.  Very  little  therefore  would  he  now 
add ; particularly  as  the  fpeech  of  a right  hon.  gentleman  had  made 
it  manifeft  that  gentlemen  had  come  with  their  minds  prepared  upon 
the  fubje6l,  and  that  it  was  a queftion  of  divifion,  and  not  of  de- 
bate. 
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'bate*  He  felt  himfelf  forced,  he  faid,  to  rife  to  fet  right  fome 
things  that  had  been  afferted  in  the  debate.  An  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  been  pleafed  to  mix  the  names  of  the  catholics  with 
that  of  Mr.  Jackfon,  who  was  lately  tried  for  treafon.  It  was 
only  juftice  to  that  body  of  our  fellow-fubjecls  to  fay,  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  Attorney  General,  who  conducted  that  profecution, 
that  not  one  fyllable  was  faid  upon  that  trial,  nor  did  any  circurii- 
ftance  whatfoever  appear,  that  could  warrant  even  a fufpicion  of  the 
molt  diftant  intercom fe  between  any  one  catholic  and  that  unfortu- 
nate man  ; and  he  was  glad  of  being  able  to  make  that  afiertion  in 
that  public  place,  in  order  that  if  any  calumny  of  that  fort  fhould 
be  ever  uttered  againft  them,  it  might  be  known  to  be  moil  mali- 
cious and  unfounded.  He  adverted  very  pointedly  on  the  impro- 
priety of  talking  fo  familial ly  of  the  names  of  individuals  in  parlia- 
ment. It  was,  he  faid,  abufing  the  abfent,  who  ought  to  have  at 
leail  the  opportunity  of  anfwering — or  of  faying,  what  they  pro- 
bably would  fay,  that  they  thought  fuch  afperfions  unworthy  of 
reply.  It  was  alfo,  he  faid,  aiferted,  that  the  bill  was  penned  in  a 
particular  quarter,  on  which  the  learned  gentleman  had  been  very 
liberal  of  contemptuous  language — He  begged  to  allure  him  he 
Was  miftaken  ; the  bill  was  not  penned  by  thofe  perfons. 

If  it  was  blameable,  it  was  only  juft  to  fay  where  the  guilt  was 
chargeable.  Part  of  the  guilt,  he  faid,  was  with  himfelf — he  had 
affitled  in  framing  that  bill.  The  right  hon.  mover  had  the  greater 
part  of  the  guilt  to  anfwer  for ; he  was  at  a lofs,  however,  to  find 
out  in  what  that  guilt  confifted.  He  had  thought  of  it  much,  but 
he  could  not  find  out  the  criminality.  The  nation  was  of  his  opi- 
nion— every  perfuafion  was  of  his  opinion ; he  w^as  convinced, 
therefore,  not  of  its  guilt,  but  of  its  juilice.  He  was  fatisfied  that 
if  Ireland  was  to  be  laved,  it  could  be  done  only  by  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  catholics,  and  the  union  of  the  people.  It  is  no  longer, 
he  faid,  a queftion  between  the  proteftants  and  the  catholics,  but 
between  the  minifter  and  the  country ; the  mode  of  the  debate  had 
Jfhewn  this.  Gentlemen  had  fiot  even  touched  upon  the  firil  argu- 
ments upon  which  they  had  formerly  fupported  their  oppofition 
—namely,  the  danger  to  property.  They  had  this  night  confined 
themfelves  to  idle  afperfions  on  the  perfons  of  the  catholics,  or  to 
idle  boafting  of  their  own  loyalty  and  orthodox.  For  his  own  part, 
he  faid,  he  thought  there  was  no  great  merit  in  having  the  one,  nor 
any  great  certainty  of  having  the  other  to  boaft  of.  If  he  was  not 
convinced  the  prefent  bill  was  perfe&ly  reconcileable  with  both,  he 
fhould  not  think  of  giving  it  the  warm  fupport  which  he  had,  and 
would  while  he  lived  continue  to  give  it. 

He  felt  himfelf,  he  faid,  falling  into  the  merits  of  the  debate, 
contrary  to  his  refoluti'on  when  he  rofe.  He  had  heard  a learned 
gentleman  ufe  a very  celebrated  and  refpe&ed  name  in  a moll  ex- 
traordinary manner.  He  had  heard  fomething  like  it  before ; he 
had  let  it  pdfs  unnoticed.  He  was  unwilling  to  rife  as  the  advo- 
cate of  that  gentleman’s  perfon  or  chara&er  ; they  were  too  high 
abote'futh  cehfure  to  require  defence.— -Thete  might  have  feemed 

as 
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as  much  egotifm  as  zeal  or  refpe&nn  taking  the  province  of  his  de- 
fender ; but  he  could  not,  for  the  honour  of  the  houfe,  fuffer  an 
idea  to  go  abroad,  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  had  been 
treated  with  difrefpeft,  without  exprefling  the  ftrongeft  indignation 
at  fuch  a breach  of  decorum.  He  fhould  lament  that  this  houfe 
could  be  thought  fo  dead  to  all  fenfe  of  fuch  exalted  merit,  as 
tamely  to  endure  a language,  the  difgrace  of  which  could  fall  only 
on  themfelves.  But  he  faid  it  feemed  to  be  a night  of  unmerited 
imputation.  A young  member  (Mr.  Stuart)  had  been  pleafed  to 
fay  he  hoped  the  prefent  adminiltration  would  relieve  this  country 
from  the  bad  conduct  of  the  laft.  It  was  a fubjeft  on  which  he 
would  enter  the  lifts  with  the  hon.  member.  He  was  forry,  he 
faid,  fo  young  a man  could  entertain  fo  mean  an  opinion  of  the 
houfe,  as  to  ufe  fuch  language. 

He  was  furprifed  that  the  young  member  fhould,  at  fo  early  an 
age,  give  the  houfe  credit  for  fo  much  levity  and  inconfiftency  as 
they  muft  poffefs,  if  they  fhould  liften  quietly  to  fuch  an  afperiion 
on  the  chara&er  of  a Viceroy  whom  they  had  declared  unanimoufly 
to  deferve  the  thanks  of  that  houfe,  and  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  for  his  part,  he  faid,  he  fhould  think  it  time  very  much 
mifpent  to  go  into  any  detail  of  that  noble  Lord’s  merits  with 
this  country ; he  rather  regretted  the  confequences  of  their  being 
fo  univerfally  felt  as  they  were. 

Mr.  Curran  then  adverted  to  an  obfervation  of  the  fame  hon. 
member,  of  office  without  refponfibility  or  place  ; it  was  a circum- 
ftance  he  confefled,  which  marked  the  government  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william.  He  favv  not  much  likelihood  of  its  being  repeated.  It 
would,  he  feared,  be  as  difficult  to  find  the  fame  talents,  as  the 
difintereftednefs  of  the  right  hon.  member  to  whom  the  gentleman  had 
alluded ; he  had  lent  his  great  powers  to  his  country  without  the 
emolument  of  office.  He  was  forry  to  find  the  hon.  young  mem- 
ber not  more  fenftble  of  that  merit. — As  he  advanced  in  years,  he 
trufted  that  he  would  think  more  juftly,  and  perhaps  improve  fo 
much  as  to  make  a fplendid  model  the  objeft  of  more  refpeft — per- 
haps of  imitation.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of  faying  to  him 

Dtfce,  Puer , virtutem  ex  illo , 

Vcrumque  laborem ; 

Fortunam  ex  aliis. 

Dr.  DUIGENAN  rofe  to  explain,  that  what  he  had  faid  relative 
to  Mr.  Burke,  was  from  what  appeared  in  the  public  newfpapers. 

At  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  Sir  J.  BLAQUIERE  rofe. 
He  faid,  if  he  had  offered  himfelf  to  the  attention  of  the  Houfe 
at  an  earlier  hour,  he  fhould  have  ilated  at  length  what  he  would 
now  do  in  few  words,  that  the  bill  under  their  confideration  made 
only  a part  of  one  exteniive  and  well-digefted  fyftem  for  an  entire 
change  of  the  conftitution,  leading,  through  the  medium  of  a 
reform  in  parliament,  to  a feparation  or  an  union  ; and  he  hefitated 
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the  lefs  in  faying  fo,  as  he  was  convinced  by  what  the  learned  Do&cr 
(Dr.  Dujgenaft)  had  Hated,  that  this  bill  was  not  the  work  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Member  who  introduced  it,  but  came  from  a fet 
of  men  the  moil  defpicable  and  dangerous  in  fociety — not  from  the 
re’fpedlabie  body  of  the  catholics,  whom  all  men  revered.  He 
Ihould  at  an  earlier  hour  have  taken  fome  pains  to  convince  the 
Houfe  of  the  truth  of  this  pofition  ; but  in  the  debate  gentlemen 
had  faved  him  that  trouble,  openly  avowing  the  defign  of  grafting 
upon  the  prefent  meafure,  a radical  reform  of  the  reprefentation  of 
the  people  in  parliament. 

One  gentleman  in  particular,  (Mr.  O’Connor)  had  faid  it  with, 
more  eloquence  than  difcretion. — Sir  J.  B.  then  adverting  to  the 
prefent  fituation  of  the  kingdom,  obferved,  an  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  G*  Ponfonby)  had  taken  a freedom  with  his  own 
friends,  which  he  Ihould  not  have  ventured  to  have  fuggefted ; for 
if  to  the  duplicity  of  adminiHration  the  prefent  diHurbances  were 
to  be  afcribed,  it  could  not  poffibly  attach  upon  Lord  Camden's, 
whofe  government  was  infulted  on  the  very  day  of  his  landing,  fo 
that  it  muH  have  been  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  adminiHration  -which  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman  had  alluded  to. — Several  gentle- 
menhad  infinuated,  for  that  was  nov/the  falhion  in  fpeaking as  well 
as  writing,  (alluding  we  fuppofe  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  letters)  that 
had  Lord  Fitzwilliam  continued  in  the  government,  this  bill  would 
have  met  with  a better  fate  than  was  likely  to  attend  it  at  the  pre- 
fent moment.  He  begged  the  Houfe  to  indulge  him  when  he 
ventured  to  mention  fo  inconfiderable  a perfon  as  himfelf ; that  no- 
bleman had  with  great  condefcenfion  and  breeding  hearkened  to  his 
opinion  upon  the  fubject,  and  he  had  explicitly  Hated  to  his  Excel- 
lency his  determination  to  refill  the  meafure,  the  truth  of  which 
could  be  readily  verified  if  certain  gentlemen  prefent  Ihould  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  enquire.  But  a Itronger  argument  could 
not  be  adduced  than  the  very  warm  fupport  it  had  this  night  re- 
ceived from  gentlemen  in  office,  and  in  the  confidence  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  upon  its  principle  he  Ihould  refill  this  dangerous  in- 
novation— but  he  ihould  oppofe  it  alfo  on  its  mode  of  entering  the 
Houfe,  and  on  other  grounds.  Petitions  di£lated  by  the  focieties  in 
Dublin,  brought  forward  by  the  body  in  mafs,  meant  fomething 
more  than  lupplications.- — There  was  no  difference  in  his  mind  be- 
tween the  highwayman  and  the  beggar,  but  in  the  mode  of  alking  ; 
the  one  implores  relief  for  his  ftarving  children  ; the  other,  with  a. 
pittol  at  your  breaft,  fays  he  is  the  younger  fon  of  a very  good 
family,  and  if  you  do  not  deliver  your  money,  he  mull  llarve  him- 
felf — and  would  gentlemen  in  their  fenfes  put  arms  into  the  hands 
of  thefe  people,  (as  enabled  by  the  prefent  bill)  at  a moment  when, 
according  to  his  judgment,  it  is  become  the  duty  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment to  take  from  them  all  the  arms  they  have,  at  leall,  in  the 
diilurbed  counties. — -It  was  much  comfort  to  him,  he  laid,  that  the 
m lafure  was  brought  to  its  crifis — a long  and  inftruflive  debate  had 
taken  place  the  thing  was  now  without  a mafic— the  proteflant? 
power  was  to  be  put  down — but  he  blefihd  his  God,  the  protef- 

Iv.  tants 
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tants  had  not  given  up  that  power  yet — no — they  had  the  power 
Hill  in  their  hands — they  had  a good  caufe  to  defend — and  the 
throne  of  their  king  to  rally  to,  in  cafe  of  need  ; and  under  thefe 
circumftances,  he  trailed,  they  would  not  be  fo  mad,  as  to  part 
with  the  fmalleft  particle  of  their  prefent  confideration. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  clofed  the  debate  with  a few 
words,  in  ftrong  and  decifive  terms,  againfl:  the  bill ; 

And  the  queftion  being  loudly  called  for  on  all  Tides,  the  Houfe 
divided  at  half  after  ten  o'clock  on  Tuefday  morning,  the  5th  of 
May,  when  the  numbers  for  the  reje&ion  were 

Ayes — 155. Noes — 84. 

Tellers  for  the  Ayes,  Lord  Kingsborough,  and  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Mr.  Cuffe, 

Tellers  for  the  Noes,  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  and  Mr.  Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald. 
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X. 


*fo  put  the  Reader  in  complete  poffejjion  of  the  fubjeEl  of  the  foregoing  Debate , the 
Petition  of  the  Catholic and  the  Billy  are  annexed . 


To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Knights,  Citizens 
and  Burgefles  in  Parliament  affembled. 

THE 

PETITION 

O F 

The  underfigned,  on  Behalf  of  themfelves  and  others  his 
Majefty’s  Catholic  Subjects  of  the  City  of  Dublin*, 


MOST  HUMBLY  SHEWETH, 

T H A T in  purfuance  of  his  Majefty’s  moft  gracious  and  paternal  recommen- 
dation of  the  fituation  of  his  Catholic  fubjedts  of  this  kingdom  to  the  vrifdom 
and  liberality  of  his  parliament,  this  honourable  houfe  was,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
feffion  of  1793,  pleafed  to  remove  many  of  the  difabilities,  pains  and  penalties 
under  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  fo  long  laboured,  by  a repeal  of  divers 
fevere  and  oppreflive  laws  peculiarly  affedting  that  body.  That  while  your  petiti- 
oners feel  the  deepeft  and  moft  lively  fenfe  of  the  wildom  and  goodnefs  of  parlia- 
ment, manifefted  in  the  repeal  of  the  faid  penal  and  reftridtive  ftatutes,  they  can- 
not in  juftice  to  themfelves  refrain  from  moft  humbly  fubmitting,  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  have  been  and  ftill  are,  in  a number  and  variety  of  inftances,  pre- 
vented from  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  the  conftitution  of  their  country,  by  the 
exiftence  of  certain  difabilities  and  reftraints  which  your  petitioners  do  now,  with 
all  humility  and  deference,  prefume  to  hope,  on  every  principle,  as  well  of  expe- 
diency as  of  juftice,  it  will  no  longer  be  thought  neceffary  to  retain.  That  your 
pet  itioners  do  moft  humbly  prefume  to  fuggeft  to  the  wifdom  of  this  honourable 
houfe,  that  the  moft  effectual  mode  to  unite  in  fentiment  all  his  Majefty’s  fubjedts 
©f  Ireland  in  fupport  of  our  moft  excellent  conftitution,  agreeably  to  his  gracious 
and  paternal  wifh,  will  be  to  extend  to  them  its  bleffmgs,  by  the  abolition  of  thofe 
incapacities  and  difqualifications  of  which  your  petitioners  prefume  moft  humbly  to 
complain.  Your  petitioners  therefore  moft  humbly  pray  that  this  honourable  houfe, 
taking  the  fituation  of  your  petitioners  into  confideration,  their  loyalty  to  their 
fovereign,  their  refpedl  to  the  legiflature,  and  dutiful  and  obedient  fubmiflion  to 
tlie  laws,  may  be  pleafed  to  reftore  them  to  a full  enjoyment  of  the  bleffmgs  of 
our  moft  excellent  conftitution,  by  a repeal  of  all  the  penal  and  reftridlive  laws 
pow  affedting  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

And  your  petitioners  will  pray. 


* This  Petition  is  the  fame  as  thofe  prefented  from  the  Catholics  of  the  feveral 
counties,  towns,  &c.  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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FOR 

The  further  Relief  of  his  Majefty’s  Popifh  or  Roman  Catholic 
Subjefts  of  Ireland. 


WHEREAS  by  an  adf  of  parliament  paffed  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
Majefty’s  reign,  entitled,  an  adt  for  the  relief  of  his  Majefty’s  popifh  or 
Roman  Catholic  fubjedts  of  Ireland,  feveral  reftraints,  difabilities  and  incapacities 
to  winch  his  Majefty’s  fubjedts  in  this  kingdom  being  papifts,  or  perfons  profefling 
the  Popifh  or  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  been  lubjedted  were  removed,  but  his 
Majefty’s  faid  fubjedts  ftill  remain  under  certain  other  reftraints,  difabilities  and 
incapacities  which,  it  is  right  and  expedient  to  remove  ; therefore, 

Be  it  ^enadted,  by  the  King’s  moft  excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  confent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons  in  this  prefent 
parliament  afflmbled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  that  fo  much  of  the  faid 
act  paffed  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  Majefty’s  reign  as  requires  Papifts  or  Ro- 
man  Catholics  pofleffitig  a freehold  eftate  of  ten  pounds  yearly  and  lefs  than  one 
hundred  pounds,  or  a perfonal  eftate  of  three  hundred  pounds  and  lefs  than  one 
thoufand  pounds  ; to  take  at  the  feflion  of  the  peace  in  the  county  in  which  they 
refide,  the  oath  of  allegiance  prefcribed  to  be  taken  by  an  adt  of  parliament  paffed 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  his  prefent  Majefty’s  reign*  entitled,  an 
adt  to  enable  his  Majefty’s  fubjects  of  whatever  peifuafion  to  tertify  their  allegiance 
to  him,  and  alfo  in  an  open  court,  to  fwear  and  fubfcribe  an  affidavit  that  they  are 
poffeffed  of  a freehold  eftate,  yielding  a clear  yearly  profit  to  the  perfon  making 
the  fame,  of  ten  pounds,  or  a perfonal  property  of  three  hundred  pounds  above 
his  juft:  debts,  and  the  name  and  nature  of  fuch  freelrold,  in  order  to  authorize 
fuch  perfons  to  keep  and  ufe  arms  and  ammunition  as  proteftants  may,  be  and  the 
fame  is  hereby  repealed. 

And  be  it  enadted,  that  it  ffiall  and  may  be  lawful  for  Papifts  or  perfons  profef- 
fing  the  Popifh  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  who  fhall  have  at  the  feffions  of 
peace  in  the  county  in  which  fuch  perfons  respectively  refide,  taken  and  fubferib- 
ed  the  oath  of  allegiance  prefcribed  to  be  taken  by  the  faid  adi,  paffed  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  years  of  his  Majefty’s  reign,  entitled,  an  adt  to  enable  his 
Majefty’s  fubjedts  of  whatever  perfuaffon,  to  teftify  their  allegiance  to  him,  and 
alfo  the  oath  and  declaration  fet  forth  in  and  prefcribed  to  be  taken  by  the  faid  adt, 
parted  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  Majefty’s  reign,  entitled,  an  adt  for  the  relief 
of  his  Majerty’s  Popifh  or  Roman  Catholic  fubjedts  of  Ireland,  on  which  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  fhall  have  for  his  trouble  a fee  of  fix-pcnce,  to  keep  and  ufe  arms  and 
ammunition  as  proteftants  may  now  by  law,  any  ftatute  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
ftanding. 

And  be  itenadted,  that  fo  much  of  the  faid  adb  parted  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
his  Majefty’s  reign,  as  provides  and  enacts  that  nothing  therein  contained  fhall 
extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  extend,  to  enable  any  perfon  to  fit  or  vote  in  either 
houfes  of  parliament,  or  to  hold,  exercife  or  enjoy,  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  High  Treafurer,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Chief  Juftice  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, Juftice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  or  Baron  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  Mafter  or  Keeper  of  the  Rolls, 
Secretary  of  State,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Vice -Treafurer,  or  Deputy  Vice-Trea- 
furer.  Teller  and  Cafhierof  the  Exchequer^ or  Auditor  General,  Lieutcnantor  Gover- 
nor, or  Cuftos  Rotuiorum  of  Counties,  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy, 
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or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  this  Kingdom,  Member  of  his  Majefty’s 
moft  Honourable  Privy  Council,  Prime  Serjeant,  Attorney  General,  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, fecond  and  third  Serjeant  at  Law,  or  King’s  Counlel,  Mafter  in  Chancery, 
Port  Mafter  General,  Mafter  and  Lieutenant  General  of  his  Majefty’s  Ordnance, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majefty’s  Forces,  Generals  on  the  Staff,  and  Sheriffs 
and  Sub-Sheriffs  of  any  county  in  this  Kingdom,  or  any  Office  contrary  to  the 
rules,  orders  and  directions  made  and  eftablilhed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Council,  in  purluance  of  the  aft  paffed  in  the  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  years 
of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond,  entitled,  an  aft  for  explaining  of  fome 
doubts  arifing  upon  an  aft,  entitled,  an  aft  for  the  better  execution  of  his  Ma- 
jtfty’s  gracious  declaration  for  the  fettlement  of  his  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  fatif- 
faftion  of  the  feveral  interefts  of  adventurers,  foldiers  and  other  his  fubiefts  there,, 
and  for  making  fome  alterations  of  and  additions  unto  the  faid  aft,  for  the  more- 
fpeedy  and  effeftual  fettlement  of  this  kingdom,  unlefs  he  fhall  have  taken,  made 
and  fubferibed  the  oaths  and  declaration,  and  performed  the  feveral  requifnes 
which  by  any  aft  heretofore  made  and  now  of  force,  are  required  to  enable  any  per- 
fon  to  fit  or  vote,  or  hold  or  exercife  and  enjoy  the  faid  offices  refpeftively,  be  and 
the  fame  is  hereby  repealed. 

And  be  it  enadjed,  that  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  Papifts  or  perfons  pro- 
ft  fling  the  Popiffi  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  fit  and  vote  in  either  houfe  of 
parliament,  and  to  hold,  exercife  and  enjoy  the  offices  of  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
Lord  High  Treafurer,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
Juftice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  or  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  Mafter  or  Keeper  of  the 
Rolls,  Secretary  of  State,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Vice- Treafurer  or  Deputy 
Vice-Treafurer,  Teller  and  Cafhier  of  the  Exchequer,  or  Auditor-General,  Lieu- 
tenant or  Governor  or  Cuftos  Rotulorum  of  Counties,  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  this  kingdom. 
Member  of  his  Majefty’s  Moft  Honourable  Privy  Council,  Prime  Serjeant,  Attor- 
ney General,  Solicitor  General,  fecond  and  third  Serjeant  at  Law,  or  King’s  Ccun- 
fel,  Mafter  in  Chancery,  Poft-Mafter  General,  Mafter  and  Lieutenant-General  of 
his  Majefty’s  Ordnance,  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majefty’s  Forces,  Generals 
on  the  Staff,  and  Sheriffs  and  Sub-Sheriffs  of  any  county  or  county  of  a town  or 
city  in  this  kingdom,  or  to  be  members  of  any  lay  body  corporate,  or  to  hold  any 
office  in  any  lay  corporation,  which  they  are,  or  may  be  excluded  by  the  rules, 
orders  and  direftions  made  and  eftablilhed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  in 
purfuance  of  the  aft  paffed  in  the  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  years  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  the  fecond,  entitled,  an  aft  for  explaining  fome  doubts  arifing  upon 
an  aft,  entitled,  an  aft  for  the  better  execution  of  his  Majefty’s  gracious  declara- 
tion for  the  fettlement  of  his  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  fatisfaftion  of  the  feveral 
interefts  of  adventurers,  foldiers,  and  other  his  fubiefts  there,  and  for  making 
fome  alterations  of,  and  additions  unto  the  faid  aft,  for  the  more  fpeedy  and 
effeftual  fettlement  of  this  kingdom,  without  taking  and  fubferibing  the  oaths 
of  allegiance,  fupremacy  or  abjuration,  or  making  or  fubferibing  the  declara- 
tion required  to  be  taken,  made  and  fubferibed,  to  enable  any  perfon  to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  of  fuch  places,  and  alfo  without  receiving  the  facrament  of 
the  Lord’s  fupper  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Ireland, 
any  law,  ftatute,  or  bye  law  of  any  corporation  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding.. 

Provided  always,  that  every  fuch  perfon  take  and  fubferibe  the  faid  oath  appoint- 
ed by  the  faid  aft,  paffed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  his  Majefty’s 
reign,  entitled,  an  aft  to  enable  his  Majefty’s  fubjefts  of  whatever  perfuafion  to 
teftify  their  allegiance  to  him  ; and  alfo  the  faid  oath  and  declaration  fet  forth  and 
preferibed  in  the  faid  aft,  paffed  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  Majefty’s  reign, 
entitled,  an  aft  for  the  relief  of  his  Majefty’s  Popiffi  or  Roman  Catholic  fubjefts 
Of  Ireland. 

And  be  it  enafted,  that  fo  much  of  an  aft  palled  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign 
of  her  late  Majefty  Anne,  entitled,  an  aft  for  explaining  and  amending  an  aft, 
entitled,  an  aft  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  popery,  as  ennfts,  that  whatfo- 
ever  perfon  of  the  Popiffi  religion  ffiall  publicly  teach  fchool  or  ffiall  inftruft  youth 
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in  learning  in  any  private  houfe  within  this  realm,  or  /hall  be  entertained  to  in. 
lhuft  youth  in  learning,  as  u/her,  under  mafter  or  a/fiftant  by  any  proteftant 
fcnool- mafter,  /hall  be  e/teemed  and  taken  to  be  a Popifh  regular  clergyman,  and 
be  profecuted  as  fuch,  and  incur  fuch  pains,  penalties  and  forfeiture^  as  any  Popi/h 
regular  convift  is  liable  unto  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  and  which 
enacts,  that  no  perfon  whatfoever,  after  the  firft  day  of  November,  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  nine,  /hall  be  qualified  to  teach  or  keep  fchool  publicly,  or 
teach  and  inftruft  youth  in  learning  in  any  private  houfe,  or  as  u/her  or  a/fiftant  to 
any  proteltant  fchool- mafter,  who  /hall  not  firft,  or  at  the  next  general  affizes  or 
general  quarter  fefiions  ot  the  peace,  to  be  held  for  the  county  where  fuch  perfon 
/hall  inhabit  or  refide,  after  fuch  perfon  is  fo  entertained,  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, and  make  and  fubferibe  the  declaration,  and  take  and  fubferibe  the  oatli  of 
abjuration,  as  in  the  aft  therein  mentioned  is  direfted  and  expre/Ted,  and  as  ,n- 
flifts  any  forfeiture  on  any  perfon  who  fliall  offend  therein,  or  any  perfon  who 
lhail  entertain  any  one  not  qualified  as  aforefaid,  as  tutor,  under-mufter,  u/her  or 
a/fiftant,  be  and  the  fame  is  hereby  repealed. 

And  be  it  enafted,  that  fo  much  of  the  faid  aft  pa/Ted  the  thirty-third  year  of 
his  Majefty’s  reign,  as  provides  that  any  college  to  be  thereafter  founded  in  this 
kingdom,  in  which  it  /hall  be  lawful  for  Papifts  or  perfons  profe/fing  the  Popi/h  or 
Roman  Catholic  religion  to  hold  or  to  take  degrees  or  profe/Torfhips,  or  to  be  mas- 
ters or  fellows,  fliall  be  a member  of  the  Univer/ity  of  Dublin,  and  /hall  not  be 
founded  excluiively  for  the  education  of  Papifts  or  perfons  prohffing  the  Popi/h  or 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  /hall  not  confift  exclufively  of  mafters,  fellows  or 
other  perfons  to  be  named  or  elefted  on  the  foundation  of  fuch  college,  being  per- 
fons profefling  the  Popi/h  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  /hall  be,  and  the  fame  is 
hereby  repealed. 

And  be  it  enafted,  that  fo  much  of  an  aft  pa/Ted  in  the  twenty-firft  and  twen- 
ty- fecond  years  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  entitled,  an  aft  to  allow  per- 
fons profefling  the  Popi/h  religion  to  teach  fchool  in  this  kingdom,  and  for  regu- 
lating the  education  of  papifts  3 and  alfo  to  repeal  parts  of  certa.n.  laws  relative  to 
the  guardian/hip  of  their  children,  as  provides  that  nothing  therein  fhall  extend  or 
be  conftrued  to  extend  to  any  Popi/h  fchool-mafter  who  fliould  receive  into  his 
fchool  any  perfon  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  or  to  any  perfon  of  the  Popi/h  reli- 
gion who  /horrid  be  entertained  to  inftruft  youth  in  learning,  as  u/her,  under- 
mafter  or  afliftant,  by  any  proteftant  fchool-mafter  within  this  realm,  fliall  be, 
and  the  fame  is  hereby  repealed. 

And  be  it  enafted,  that  fo  much  of  a claufe  in  the  faid  aft  pa/Ted  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  Majefty’s  reign,  as  incapacitates  any  Papift  or  perfon  profefling 
the  Popi/h  religion  to  vote  at  any  pari/h-veftry  at  the  election  of  a church-warden, 
be  and  the  fame  is  hereby  repealed. 

And  be  it  enafted,  that  it  /hall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  Papift  or  perfon  pro- 
ftfling  the  Popi/h  religion,  to  vote  at  any  pari/h  veftry,  at  the  cleftion  of  a 
church- warden,  any  law  to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithftanding. 

And  be  it  further  enafted,  that  it  /hall  and  may  be  lawful  for  Papifts  or  perfons 
profe/Tmg  the  Popi/h  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  ferving  as  eommiflioned  and 
rcn-cornmi/fioned  officers  or  foldiers  in  his  Majefty’s  regular  forces  within  this 
kingdom,  to  attend  the  celebration  of  divine  wor/hip  according  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  as  full  and  free  a manner  as  proteftants,  being 
officers  or  foldiers  are  now  permitted  to  attend  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  any  law,  ftatute,  cuftom  or  ufage 
to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 


